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BEFORMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
Tht  Conrocation — ^The  Pniytr  Book — Deui  Stuiley. 

London,  JMg.  3, 1879. 

The  CJonvocation,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  in 
session  for  a  considerable  time  a  few  weeks 
since ;  then  adjourned,  leaving  its  work 
but  partially  done  ;  and  now  is  in  session 
again. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  very  dignified  body  of  the  high¬ 
est  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  about  the  clothes  which  clergymen 
should  wear;  not  so  much  their  clothes 
proper,  as  how  and  to  what  extent  their 
clothes  should  be  “  ornamented  ” !  Such  a 
grave  topic  of  discussion,  among  reverend 
men  of  the  Church,  seems  ludicrous  from  an 
American  standpoint ;  but  in  the  English 
Establishment,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  discussion  it  has  elicited,  not  only  in  the 
Convocation  but  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
periodical  press,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of 
very  great  importance.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  numerous  and  yet  undetermined  suits 
at  law  which  these  “  ornaments  ”  to  cleri¬ 
cal  clothes  have  occasioned,  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  highest  courts  and  most 
learned  judges  of  England,  the  gravity  of 
this  question  rises  several  degrees  higher 
in  the  scale. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  of  minor 
moment  how  a  minister  should  be  dressed 
when  preaching  the  Gospel,  provided  he 
were  dressed  decently.  Whether  he  should 
appear  in  a  white  or  black  necktie,  in  a 
frock-coat  or  a  swallow-tail,  in  a  gown, 
or  a  gown  and  bands,  or  no  gown  at  all, 
in  gloves  or  bare-handed,  are  questions 
which  might  be  submitted  to  his  individual 
tastes  or  habits,  he  always  having  reason¬ 
able  regard  to  the  preferences  of  the  people 
whom  he  serves. 

But  in  a  Church  Establishment  all  this 
is  different.  The  clergyman’s  liberty  is 
abridged.  If  the  law  prescribes  his  dress, 
and  he  serves  a  Church  established  by  law, 
he  must  dress  as  the  law  prescribes.  In 
the  English  Established  Church  the  Prayer 
Book  contains  the  rules.  These  have  been 
settled  by  due  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
ratified  by  Parliament.  Clergymen  must 
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which  the  law  does  not  recognize — even 
if  the  law  does  not  forbid  —  have  add¬ 
ed  many  things  in  this  paiticular  line  of 
modes  of  worship.  So,  at  least,  it  is  charg¬ 
ed  ;  though  they  insist  that  they  are  the 
law-abiders,  while  their  opponents  are  the 
innovators. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  things  which  one 
sees  in  observing  the  ritualistic  contro¬ 
versies  in  the  English  Church,  that  the 
thing  which  has  about  equally  divided  the 
courts,  in  adjudicated  cases,  is  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  determining  what  the  law  really  is. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as 
an  example,  where  he  lately  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  and  plead¬ 
ed  his  own  case.  He  was  summoned  to 
show  cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not 
issue,  requiring  him  to  proceed  against  a 
ritualistic  rector  in  his  diocese.  He  plead¬ 
ed  the  “  discretion  ”  which  the  law  gives  a 
Bishop  in  such  case.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  with  two  associate  judges,  decided 
against  the  Bishop.  He  appealed  to  the 
three  remaining  judges  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  they  reversed  the  decision, 
thus  sustaining  the  Bishop.  Here  were 
three  judges  against  three  ;  and  the  point 
that  divided  them  was  what  the  law  really 
meant.  The  facts  were  admitted ;  and, 
also,  that  the  ritualistic  rector  was  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  law. 

The  business  of  the  Convocation  has 
been,  partly,  to  help  “  the  Law  Lords  ”  to 
find  out  what  the  law  is,  but  chiefiy  to  try 
and  make  such  changes  as  to  harmonize, 
if  possible,  parties  in  the  Church — under 
Parliamentary  ratification,  of  course,  if 
the  Convocation  can  agree — and  thus  put 
an  end  to  these  disgraceful  litigations 
about  “  clerical  clothes.”  So,  these  high 
dignitaries  have  spent  much  time  on  the 
“  Ornaments  Rubric,”  etc.  What  they  have 
prescribed  is  not,  just  now,  material,  for 
they  are  still  deliberating  ;  nor  would  their 
conclusions  much  interest  American  read¬ 
ers. 

These  proceedings  naturally  bring  again 
to  the  front  the  much  greater  question  of 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
But  here  there  are  huge  difficuties.  If  the 
question  is  pushed,  no  one  can  foresee  the 
i^ue.  One  party  would  like  to  have  ritu¬ 
alism  and  semi-popery  wholly  purged 
from  the  Prayer  Book ;  another  party 
would  like  to  have  these  elements  fully 
recognized,  even  by  direct  legislation  if 
need  be,  or  have  full-blown  popery  take 
their  place. 

At  such  a  juncture  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  see  what  Dean  Stanley  has  to  say.  He, 
however,  as  Dean  of  Westminster,  holds  a 
peculiar  and  independent  position,  and 
by  some,  on  such  a  question  as  this,  is 
deemed  an  outsider.  He  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
though  Westminster  iies,  geographically, 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  diocese. 

But  to  the  Dean’s  views.  It  was,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  consequence  of  the  present  sitting 
of  the  Convocation,  that  Dean  Stanley  was 
led  to  preach,  at  his  last  service  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  on  the  subject  of  “  An  Im¬ 


proved  Prayer  Book.”  After  giving  a  his¬ 
tory  of  its  compilation,  he  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  “  Is  the  Prp-'er  Book  worth  improv¬ 
ing?” 

His  remarks  on  this  question  were  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows :  Everything  that 
was  worth  preserving  was  worth  improv¬ 
ing,  and  capable  of  improvement.  The 
Prayer  Book  had  been  revised  once,  twice, 
thrice,  four  times — twice  under  Edward 
VI.,  once  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  again 
under  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  present  reign. 

There  were  two  modes  in  which  an  im¬ 
provement  might  manifest  itself.  The  first 
was  by  giving  greater  elasticity  and  free¬ 
dom  to  forms  of  worship.  Many  of  the 
rubrics  had  become  obsolete.  “  Charity,” 
said  Archbishop  Tillotson,  “  is  before  ru¬ 
brics,”  and  so  in  common-sense  lay  the  true 
safety  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
true  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  From  one 
end  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  other  there 
was  no  mention  of  surplice  or  gown,  or 
even  of  scarf  or  hood,  not  to  speak  of  those 
curious  habiliments  which  were  praised  by 
some  and  condemned  by  others.  One  had 
to  go  outside  the  Prayer  Book  to  find  any¬ 
thing  about  them. 

The  second  form  of  improvement  was 
the  removal  of  such  stumbling-blocks  as 
contracted  the  limits  of  the  Church,  and 
gave  offence  to  those  beyond  its  pale. 
These  things  were  discussed  by  the  best 
and  wisest  divines  of  the  Church  nearly 
200  years  ago.  The  rule  which  enforced 
the  recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
the  rule  which  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
burial  service  over  the  grave  of  the  most 
saintly  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  of  the  most  innocent  little  child  of  a 
Baptist,  of  whom  Christ  said  “  Of  such  are 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,”  were  obvious 
cases  of  imperfections  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

Probably  in  direct  allusion  to  the  Con¬ 
vocation,  he  said :  “  If  it  were  matter  for 
deep  regret  that  opportunities  offered  of 
enlarging  the  elasticity  of  the  Prayer  Book 
by  removing  these  stumbling-blocks,  were 
likely  to  be  thrown  away,  it  was  neverthe¬ 
less  matter  of  hope  that  in  the  Church  of 
England,  being  the  Church  of  the  nation, 
and  not  of  a  sect,  the  Church  of  the  laity, 
and  not  of  the  clergy  only,  there*  was  a 
chance  that  in  future  days  a  nobler  spirit 
of  religious  life  might  arise  and  remove 
these  blemishes.” 

Dean  Stanley,  as  all  know,  is  a  Broad 
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Abbey,  he  can  Mlminate,  right  and  left, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  He  is  always 
listened  to  with  attention,  whether  men  be¬ 
lieve  in  him  or  not  Some  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  are  unquestionably  good  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  Prayer  Book  will  ever  be  revised 
to  suit  the  Dean,  is  a  doubtful  question. 

Ton. 


“ONE  SERMON  A  SABBATH.” 

Hearty  thanks  to  “  Wyoming  ”  for  his 
timely  and  telling  article  upon  the  above- 
named  topic.  An  intelligent  layman,  after 
perusal,  handed  it  to  me,  saying  “  That  is 
right.  Dr.  Page  deserves  thanks  for  his 
protest”  Scores  will  add  their  “  amen  ” ! 
The  “  people  ”  want  two  sermons,  and  if 
their  pastor  will  not  give  them,  they  will 
go  elsewhere  ;  except  it  may  be  the  youth, 
who  will  be  glad  of  an  excuse  for  spending 
Sabbath  evenings  in  places  and  pursuits 
not  favorable  to  morals,  and  utterly  sub¬ 
versive  of  whatever  benefit  they  may  have 
received  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  a 
pastor  for  over  thirty  years,  and  two 
things  are  my  experience :  1.  I  can  preach 
far  better  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  less  scholastic,  it  may  be,  but  more 
fervently,  earnestly,  practically,  satisfac¬ 
torily.  2.  Far  more  persons  come  to  a 
personal  decision  upon  religion  (saying  “  I 
will  arise,”  “  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin¬ 
ner”)  after  an  evening  sermon  than  the 
former.  I  have  found  it  well  at  times  to 
preach  a  doctrinal  discourse  in  the  former 
part  of  the  day,  and  then  an  attendant 
practical  one :  e.  g.,  A.  M.,  “Glory  of  God,” 
what  is  it?  P.  M.,  “Glorify  God  with 
your  body  and  spirit”  A.  M.,  Divinity  of 
Christ ;  P.  M.,  the  duties  and  comforts 
fiowing  therefrom,  &c.  It  is  well  to  keep 
the  mind  of  the  audience,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  upon  one  subject  the  day  through. 
This  usage  of  one  service,  and  the  sermon 
but  a  half-hour  long,  is  fatal  to  doctrinal 
preaching,  but  is  just  the  thing  that  too 
many  persons  want,  and  this  “  broad 
Church  ”  latitudinarian  age  demands. 
Hence  -the  too  indefinite,  loose,  undecided 
views  our  youth  are  entertaining  respect¬ 
ing  many  of  the  most  important  truths  of 
Holy  Writ. 

“  Wyoming  ”  has  done  well,  and  you,  too, 
Mr.  Editor,  upon  the  subject  of  one  ser¬ 
mon  a  Sabbath.  Now  let  each  of  you  take 
up  his  vigorous  pen  against  short  sermons. 
Granting  that  more  may  be  said  in  their 
defence  than  of  the  former,  especially  in 
congregations  composed  largely  gl  farm¬ 
ers  and  day -laborers,  yet  great  harm  is  do¬ 
ing.  During  seven  days  there  are  of  wak¬ 
ing  hours  112,  L  e.,  of  minutes  1,720.  Of 
these,  as  the  usage  now  prevails,  the 
preacher  has  the  ear  of  his  people  but  30 
—yes,  30— minutes  out  of  1,720,  and  that 
upon  the  most  important  subject  capable  of 
engaging  a  human  intellect !  Am  I  point¬ 
ed  to  week-day  lectures,  Bible-class  in¬ 
struction,  personal  conversation,  newspa¬ 
pers?  Each  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but 
how  few  come  under  the  full  power  of 
either,  and  how  important  each  compared 
with  words  uttered  from  the  pulpit,  if  the 


preacher  is  qualified  for  the  post  he  holds  ! 
Cowper’s  encomium  of  the  pulpit  is  none 
too  strong,  while  it  still  holds  true.  “  Let 
us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.”  Let  there  be  at  least  two  services  in 
the  church  on  each  Sabbath.  If  the  preach¬ 
er  chances  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  do  not 
blame ;  especially  commend  and  thank 
him  for  every  doctrinal  sermon  he  preach¬ 
es.  It  has  cost  him  hours,  and  perhaps 
days,  of  hard  work ;  while  it  is  greatly 
needed,  especially  by  the  youth. 

I  now  yield  the  floor  to  my  esteemed 
and  gifted  co-presbyter,  “  Wyoming.”  We 
will  all  listen  with  glad  attention  to  what 
he  and  you  have  to  say  upon  this  subject, 
or  any  other.  W. 


SARATOGA  AT  ITS  ACME. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Dr.  Strong's  Institute,  Aug.  16, 1879. 

Saratoga  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  know 
j  ust  how  many  she  can  contain.  The  con¬ 
course  of  guests  is  unprecedented  —  cer¬ 
tainly  since  the  panic  of  1873.  Probably 
nine  or  ten  thousand  visitors  are  quarter¬ 
ed  to-day  in  the  town  ;  among  whom  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastors  and  elders  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  one  might  imagine  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  were  holding  an  adjourned 
session.  Dr.  Adams  was  the  first  man  I 
met  yesterday  morning,  in  my  early  walk 
through  Congress  Park.  He  preached  last 
Sabbath  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
and  a  large  assemblage  were  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  “  the  good  gray  head  that  all  men 
know.” 

The  daily  prayer-meeting  has  overflow¬ 
ed  the  lecture-rooms,  and  was  held  this 
morning  in  the  main  auditorium  (what  an 
awkward  word  that  is)  of  the  Methodist 
church.  The  lower  floor  was  filled.  Our 
brilliant  friend  Dr.  Magoon,  who  some¬ 
times  dashes  off  at  a  tangent,  made  one  of 
his  characteristic  speeches.  Dr.  Dorus 
Clarke  of  Boston,  who  carries  his  load  of 
eighty- two  years  as  lightly  as  a  boy  carries 
a  kite,  spoke  with  much  vehemence.  Drs. 
Burchard,  Rockwell,  Curtis,  Cookman,  and 
Father  Merwin  were  among  those  whom  I 
recognized  as  either  praying  or  making 
five-minute  addresses.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  a  miscellaneous  prayer- 
meeting.  Even  when  started  on  a  definite 
track,  it  sometimes  “  shunts  off”  and  goes 
down  the  embankment.  The  leader  must 
risk  this,  or  else  he  must  circumscribe  the 
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tary  meeting  for  soctal  worship.  It  Is  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  such  a  meeting  a  free  rein,  and 
allow  every  one  free  speech  —  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  does  not  always 
give  a  man  “  gumption  ”  when  He  gives 
him  grace.  But  the  meeting  to-day  was 
earnest  and  profitable. 

“  Why  is  it  that  no  one  has  sleep  for 
sale  ?  ”  said  an  overworked  financier 
whose  brain  never  got  any  solid  rest. 
Probably  the  reason  why  this  precious 
commodity  is  never  in  the  market,  at  any 
quotation,  is  that  nobody  has  any  of  it  to 
spare.  We  Americans  are  a  restless,  nerv¬ 
ous  folk  ;  but  a  good  place  to  secure  hon¬ 
est  sleep  is  to  come  to  Saratoga,  leave  all 
your  cares  at  home,  drink  freely  of  these 
tonic  and  health-giving  waters,  and  then  go 
to  bed  at  an  orthodox  hour.  If  nature  de¬ 
mand  a  post-prandial  nap,  let  her  have  her 
way.  Down  in  the  ball-rooms  where  fash¬ 
ion  gyrates  on  the  “  fantastic  toe”  and  the 
preposterous  high  heel,  the  midnight  may 
not  end  the  dance ;  but  up  here  at  Dr. 
Strong’s,  the  parlor  is  deserted  by  ten 
o’clock,  and  we  sensible  folk  begin  to  say 
“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  In  fact, 
sound  sleep  is  the  foremost  factor  in  a 
busy  man’s  vacation. 

Yesterday  I  enjoyed  greatly  a  run  up  to 
Luzerne,  which  lies  only  an  hour  away,  on 
the  Adirondack  railway.  The  village  has 
improved  greatly  within  a  dozen  years,  and 
the  scenery  is  abundantly  satisfying.  At 
the  picturesque  “  Wayside  Hotel,”  we 
found  a  large  colony  of  Brooklynites,  who 
divide  their  time  between  books  and  boat¬ 
ing,  croquet  and  driving  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  Sacendauga.  In  front  of 
the  hotel  lies  the  charming  lake  in  which 
we  used  to  row  in  our  steady  boat  “  The 
Deacon.”  Yesterday  we  had  the  honor  of 
two  excellent  Brooklyn  deacons  for  our 
oarsmen.  When  we  landed  for  a  stroll 
among  the  pines  and  beeches,  the  smell  of 
the  woods  was  perfectly  delicious.  This  is 
nature’s  sweetest  odor,  unless  it  be  the 
breath  of  a  hay-field.  Our  very  nostrils 
get  a  vacation  when  we  inhale  these  per¬ 
fumes,  in  place  of  the  mephitic  smells  of 
city  streets.  Luzerne  is  a  restful  resort, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  guests  scatter¬ 
ed  among  the  maple  trees. 

In  common  with  thousands  of  his  other 
friends,  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  deliverance 
which  our  beloved  brother  Rev.  Newman 
Hall  has  gained  in  his  late  suit  for  a  di¬ 
voice.  For  ten  years  I  have  known  the 
interior  history  of  one  of  the  most  painful 
domestic  martyrdoms  that  a  Christian 
man  was  ever  called  to  endure.  The  lead¬ 
ing  facts  in  this  lamentable  case  are  set 
forth  most  clearly  and  calmly  by  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  James  in  his  opening  speech  for  the 
plaintiff — republished  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  13,  and  probably  read  ere 
this  by  many  who  read  this  article.  I  can 
testify  to  the  patient  Christian  spirit  with 
which  brother  Hall  has  endured  these 
years  of  agony,  and  home-loneliness,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  seek  a  legal  divorce  from  the 
wayward  wife  from  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  eleven  years  ago.  The 
counter-charge  of  adultery  brought  against 


hiw  in  retaliation,  never  had  a  particle  of 
foudation.  This  futile  effort  he  has  all 
al<pg  anticipated ;  but  his  chief  reason  for 
heating  in  taking  this  last  extreme  step, 
wa4  ilia  reluctance  to  stamp  the  public 
bra^d  of  crime  upon  the  brow  of  the  wo- 
mak  to  whom  he  had  given  his  early  and 
deibted  love.  No  alternative  seemed  to 
be  left  him,  when  he  became  fully  assured 
that  the  wife,  who  was  receiving  from  him 
an  annual  allowance,  was  living  in  the  no¬ 
torious  violation  of  God’s  commandments. 
Sefere  as  has  been  his  sufferings,  brother 
Hall  writes  me  that  he  has  not  lost  a  ser- 
moD,  or  omitted  a  single  one  of  his  multi- 
pUpd  pastoral  and  pulpit  services.  He  has 
bean  “living  on  the  Psalms,”  and  has 
fotad,  like  many  other  tried  souls,  how 
God  can  deliver  His  own  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler.  May  the  Lord  vouchsafe  a 
long  voyage  of  prosperous  peace  to  New¬ 
man  Hall  before  he  reaches  “  the  desired 
haven  ” ! 


GEN.  GRANT’S  RECEPTION  IN  JAPAN. 

[The  reception  given  to  Gen.  Grant  in  China 
and  Japan  has  already  been  communicated  to  the 
puUlo  by  despatches  in  the  daily  papers.  But  a 
private  letter  from  a  gentleman  residing  in  Yeddo 
gtvea  some  details  of  his  visit  to  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  which  may  still  be  of  Interest  to  our  readers. 
We  are  permitted  to  copy  the  following  by  the 
ceailesy  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  la  dated  July  7th :] 

Oen.  Grant  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  came  at  once  to  Tokio,  escorted 
by  several  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Empire,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Hama- 
gotea,  or,  as  it  Is  now  calied,  the  Enriyo 
Kwan.  A  committee  of  eight  Americans, 
residents  of  Tokio,  of  whom  I  was  one,  had 
been  appointed  to  get  up  a  reception  for  our 
ex-Presldent,  and  we  carried  out  the  idea  by 
having  it  take  piace  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
thus  honoring  both  “the  day  we  celebrate” 
and  Japan’s  distinguished  guest. 

We  had  only  one  day  in  which  to  make  pre¬ 
parations;  we  knew  Gen.  Grant  would  arrive 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  and  the  reception 
was  to  take  place  on  the  4th  at  8 : 30  F.  M. 
With  such  a  short  time  it  was  not  possible  to 
do  much,  but  we  managed  to  borrow  some 
.American  and  Japanese  flags,  and  to  procure 
five  hundred  lanterns,  with  which  we  decora¬ 
ted  the  inside  and  outside  respectively.  Be¬ 
sides  we  had  fireworks,  and  the  band  from 
the^tchmond,  a  very  excellent  one,  and  a 
very  good  cold  collation.  We  were  all  pre¬ 
sented  to  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  when  the 
Gnited  States  Minister,  Judge  Bingham,  wel¬ 
comed  him  in  a  very  handsome  speech,  Gen. 
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we^^nk  the  health  of  President  Hayes,  that 
of  our  illustrious  guest,  and  the  day  we  cele¬ 
brated,  the  latter  toast  being  responded  to 
by  Gen.  Van  Buren,  United  States  Consul  at 
Yokohama.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  present,  all  Americans,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  twenty-five  Japanese  offIciaLs, 
including  their  ladies,  wives  of  functionaries. 
It  was  a  lovely  night,  moonlight  and  cool,  and 
the  whole  affair  went  off  splendidly. 

We  residents  of  Tokio  are  delighted  that 
we  had  the  first  visit  of  our  honored  ex-Pres- 
ident,  and  that  it  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  Japanese  are  all  excitement  about  Grant, 
and  his  career  is  familiar  to  all,  from  the 
Emperor  to  the  lowest  coolie.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  are  full  of  him;  pamphlets  have  been 
published  giving  his  life  and  exploits ;  and 
the  town  is  fiooded  with  his  photograolis. 
The  citizens  of  Tokio  have  subscribod  30,000 
yen  for  his  entertainment,  and  to-morrow 
evening  (July  8th)  there  is  to  be  a  grand  re¬ 
ception  for  him.  to  which  1,300  people  have 
been  invited.  On  the  Fourth  he  had  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  When 
he  came  in,  the  Emperor  rose  and  advanced 
towards  him,  and  shook  hands  with  him — the 
first  time  he  ever  did  such  a  thing  with  any 
one.  Usually  he  stands  stiffly,  and  merely 
bows.  The  Empress  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  welcomed  her — the  first  time  she 
ever  addressed  any  foreigner.  ,  After  that, 
the  suite — that  is,  his  son.  Lieutenant  Fred. 
Grant,  John  Bussell  Young,  Admiral  Patter¬ 
son  and  staff — were  introduced  personally. 
This,  again,  is  the  first  time  such  honor  has 
been  paid;  usually  the  introduction  is  en 
inasse. 

In  short,  unwonted  honor  has  been  shown 
Gen.  Grant — such,  indeed,  as  would  have 
been  paid  to  royalty,  and  far  greater  than 
was  shown  recently  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  flying  in  all  directions  on  the  day  he 
arrived,  and  to  see  such  enthusiasm  for  our 
distinguished  countryman.  To-day  a  review 
is  going  on  in  his  honor  in  an  immense  pa¬ 
rade-ground  prepared  expressly  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  which  is  in  full  view  from  my  upper 
windows,  which  are  being  made  use  of  by 
some  ladies.  They  can  see  from  them  almost 
as  well  as  if  they  were  on  the  ground,  and 
will  have  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  the 
broiling  sun,  which  is  shining  out  of  the 
most  beautiful  blue  sky  imaginable. 

July  9M.  Last  evening  the  grand  reception 
was  held  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Engineering  College.  The  grounds  in 
front,  composed  of  some  twenty  acres  of  land, 
were  illuminated  with  six  thousand  lanterns, 
hung  in  festoons,  while  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  grand  hall  was  an  arch  thirty  feet  wide 
and  more  than  forty  feet  high.  On  it  was  a 
transparency  showing  the  letters  U.  S.  G.  very 
large  in  the  centre,  while  on  the  sides  were 
other  transparencies  in  Japanese  characters, 
and  in  the  Japanese  language,  “  Illdstbious 
Guest.”  The  arch  was  decorated  with  the 
Japanese  and  American  flags,  and  was  entire¬ 
ly  composed  of  lanterns,  presenting  a  most 
splendid  appearance.  The  hall  is,  I  should 
say  130x100,  and  70  feet  high.  On  two  sides 
of  it  is  a  gallery  supported  upon  iron  pillars, 
and  the  same  at  the  entrance.  In  front  are 
two  square  towers,  and  in  the  second  story  of 
one  of  them  Gen.  Grant  had  his  waiting  and 
dressing  room,  and  in  the  other  one  the  Im¬ 
perial  princes  and  princesses.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  entrance  there  is  a  broad  plat¬ 
form,  which  was  decorated  with  flowers  in 


huge  pots  and  growing  plants.  Overhead  an 
immense  American  flag  and  a  Japanese  one, 
and  U.  S.  G.  in  boxwood  leaves  arranged  so 
as  to  look  like  block  letters.  Each  column  had 
an  American  and  Japanese  flag.  Gen.  Grant 
entered  first,  escorted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  he  was  followed  by  his  wife, 
Lieut.  Grant,  Bussell  Young,  Admiral  Patter¬ 
son  and  staff,  naval  officers,  then  by  our  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
whole  hail  was  filled  with  Japanese  and  for¬ 
eigners,  men  and  women.  I  believe  Gen.  Grant 
shook  hands  with  all  the  persons  present,  at 
least  1200.  The  luminous  arch,  the  immense 
crowd,  and  the  thousand  lanterns  made  the 
reception  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten. 


AT  OCEAN  BEACH. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  B.D. 

Many  and  grievous  are  the  infelicities  of 
cacography !  A  brother  wrote  “  My  theology 
teaches  me,”  and  the  types  made  it  “  My¬ 
thology  teaches  me  ” !  In  my  last  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  sermon  the  words  occurred  "  an  alabas- 
tron  of  precious  ointment.”  The  compositor 
put  it  into  type  in  this  fashion,  “  an  old  ba¬ 
sin  of  precious  ointment  ” !  And  my  unhap¬ 
py  chirography  in  my  last  letter  misled  both 
type-setter  and  proof-reader  in  three  or  four 
instances,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the 
sense  and  the  rhetoric. 

The  vigilant  care  necessary  to  get  even  a 
single  page  of  print  into  perfect  adjustment, 
more  than  hints  at  the  ineffable  blindness  of 
atheism.  If  there  is  a  poem  extant,  the  uni¬ 
verse,  as  seen  by  man,  is  such  a  poem — a 
poem  matchless  in  its  rhyme  of  myriad-fold 
adjustment,  its  exquisite  rhythm  of  form  and 
color,  lights  and  shadows.  And  atheism  says 
that  the  words  and  sentences  of  this  miracu¬ 
lous  poem  got  together  on  those  splendid 
pages  with  less  outlay  of  thought  and  skill 
than  the  child  spends  in  writing  its  first  les¬ 
son  in  its  copy-book ! 

Bathing  Sniti. 

“Beauty  unadorned  adorned  is  most.” 
This  may  be  true  of  rainbows,  sunset  clouds, 
and  humming-birds ;  but  it  is  the  poles  asun¬ 
der  from  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  beauty 
of  woman.  A  French  milliner,  indeed,  could 
hardly  make  a  Venus  of  Meg  Merrilies,  but  an 
American  bathing-suit-maker  could  go  near 
to  make  a  Macbeth  witch  of  Venus.  How  a 
woman,  costumed  in  average  style  for  a  buffet 
with  the  breakers,  would  servo  for  a  scare¬ 
crow,  I  do  not  know;  but  her  success  as  a 
scare-horse  has  been  demonstrated.  One  of 
our  Ocean  Beach  horses,  accustomed  to  face 
without  winking  the  demon-looking  steam- 
engine  at  the  head  of  a  rushing  train,  fear¬ 
less  of  the  Satanic  screech  of  the  steam- 
whistle,  the  other  day  caught  sight  of  a  wo- 
bar  wny  fnr  »» 


TP  for^  In  l.h«  great  At- 

TantlC  batn-tUD.  what  precisely  fils  Imprcs- 
sions  were,  we  cannot  ascertain,  no  method 
having  been  yet  devised  of  doing  equine 
thought  into  Anglo-Saxon;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  a  most  legitimate  thing  to  get  away 
from,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in 
the  effort.  There  was  attached  to  him  as  a 
sequitur  a  provision  wagon  laden  with  an  af¬ 
fluent  variety  of  field  and  garden  produce, 
and  in  his  flight  he  distributed  with  judicial 
impartiality  at  many  a  door  an  assortment  of 
berries,  beets,  radishes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and 
ended  by  overturning  the  wagon,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  it  almost  to  fragments.  But  whoever  was 
to  bo  blamed,  I  am  sure  the  horoe  was  not. 
That  liorse  would  lose  all  claim  to  respect  that 
would  not  run  from  a  bathing  no?i-8uit,  such 
as  is  quite  common  at  most  seaside  resorts. 

Salt  Water  Bay. 

The  earliest  hours  of  the  second  Saturday 
in  August,  year  by  year,  witnesses  a  singular 
stir  among  the  farmers  through  a  large  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  back  of  Ocean  Beach  and  vicinity.  Doors 
open,  and  men  issue  into  the  darkness,  and 
guided  by  lantern-light,  they  enter  the  sta¬ 
ble  and  feed  the  horses,  and  regntering  their 
houses,  find  the  breakfast  already  smoking, 
and  the  family  ready  for  the  meal.  Soon 
after,  the  largest  wagon,  perhaps  two  of 
them,  are  at  the  door.  The  family  embark, 
the  vehicles  drive  away  toward  the  sea.  By 
daybreak  such  vehicles,  by  tens,  by  scores, 
even  by  hundreds,  filled  with  joyous  passen¬ 
gers,  are  threading  their  way  along  every 
road,  on  lines  converging  towards  a  known 
terminus.  These  vehicles  are  freighted  with 
not  only  happy  holiday  excursionists,  but 
with  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  a 
sumptuous  picnic  —  bread  and  butter,  and 
meats,  and  pies,  and  sandwiches,  and  cottage 
cheese,  and  whatever  else  the  glorious  farm¬ 
er-appetite  delights  in;  and  besides  food, 
there  are  also  changes  of  raiment  for  a  revel 
among  the  breakers.  Arrived  at  the  termi¬ 
nus  ad  quern,  the  horses  are  loosened  from 
the  wagons,  and  tied  in  the  shade  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  pines,  and  a  more  or  less  regular  en¬ 
campment  is  formed. 

The  day  thus  celebrated  is  called  The  Salt 
Water  Day,  All  Sea  Day,  By  Sea  Day,  Great 
Sea  Day,  etc.  It  is  a  kind  of  harvest  feast. 
The  wheat  is  housed.  The  oats  are  garnered. 
The  long-leafed,  silk-tasselled  corn  stands 
marshalled  in  grand  battalions  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  fertile  acres.  The  buckwheat  is  now 
greening  and  soon  to  whiten  many  a  land¬ 
scape.  The  general  result  of  the  year’s  toil 
is  pretty  definitely  known.  The  crops  have 
proved  an  affluent  or  partial  success,  or 
a  complete  or  partial  failure.  In  either  case, 
victory  or  defeat,  the  fight  has  been  fought, 
the  fatigue  endured,  and  now.  Ho !  for  the 
pic-nic !  Ho !  for  the  sea-side !  Ho !  for  the 
breakers !  The  Ail  Sea  Day,  like  the  venders 
so  graphically  described  by  the  wondrous  pen 
of  Do  Quincey  in  the  Lake  region — like  the 
fairs  of  the  old  world,  afford  a  richly  enjoyed 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse,  for  renew¬ 
al  of  old  acquaintances  and  formation  of  new 
ones,  and  also,  we  guess,  for  facile  flirtation 
and  prosecution  of  love  affairs,  and  certainly 
for  rollicking,  light-hearted  jollification. 

The  origin  of  this  unique  Institution  is  lost 
in  the  shadows  of  New  Jersey  antiquity.  It 
probably  grew  up  from  small  beginnings.  First 
a  family  or  two ;  these  joined  next  year  by  a 
neighbor  or  two,  and  so  on.  How  the  place  of 
meeting  is  decreed  and  announced,  is  to  the 


writer  as  yet  a  mystery.  It  seems  to  be  hit 
upon  by  instinct.  This  year  a  chief  place  of 
resort  was  Wreck  Pond,  hard  by  Spring  Lake. 

I  was  assured  by  a  participant  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vehicles  present  was  very  nearly  one 
thousand,  and  that  they  averaged  fifteen  pas¬ 
sengers  each.  The  number  of  people  upon 
the  ground  was  said  to  be  at  least  twenty 
thousand.  Cktming  as  many  of  the  Sea  Day 
people  did  from  the  most  secluded  spots, 
their  costumes  were  somewhat  dissimilar 
from  the  latest  Parisian.  The  high  cover¬ 
ed  wagons  with  a  shawl  pinned  at  either 
end  served  for  bathing  houses,  and  the  break¬ 
ers  even  were  outdone  by  the  boisterousness 
of  the  sea  revels.  As  a  rule  our  farmers, 
young  and  old,  enjoy  no  surplus  of  relief  from 
the  inexorable  monotony  of  toil,  and  such  an 
annual  holiday,  if  the  recreations  be  restrain¬ 
ed  within  the  bounds  of  harmless  hilarity,  can 
hardly  fail  to  toll  happily  on  both  body  and 
mind. 

Almott  a  Calamity. 

In  the  last  letter  to  The  Evanoelist  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  loss  of  a  child  from  a 
yacht  on  Shrewsbury  Biver.  Since  that  we 
have  had  a  fright  at  Ocean  Beach.  From  one 
of  our  popular  public  resorts  one  afternoon  a 
company  of  children  set  out  for  a  fishing  ex¬ 
cursion  on  Shark  Biver.  This  river,  though 
narrow  at  the  mouth,  spreads  out  above  the 
mouth  into  an  expanse  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in  breadth.  Al¬ 
though  for  the  most  part  the  water  is  quite 
shallow,  in  some  places  it  is  of  considerable 
depth,  and  its  surface  under  a  strong  wind  so 
roughens  as  not  only  to  make  rowing  any¬ 
thing  but  a  pastime,  but  to  bring  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  on  board. 

The  maturest  of  this  crew  of  young  fisher¬ 
men  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  When 
they  set  out  the  sky  was  cloudless,  but  by 
and  by  a  cloud  big  as  a  man’s  hand  loomed  up 
from  the  northeast.  It  rose  and  grew  till  its 
raven  wings  spread  along  the  horizon  and 
came  sweeping  southward  before  a  furious 
wind,  filling  the  air  with  the  wildest,  black¬ 
est  confusion.  Opposing  gusts  high  up  from 
the  earth  and  sea  tore  masses  of  cloud  to 
shreds  and  drove  them  to  and  fro.  A  more 
fearful  sky  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen. 
For  a  time  we  dreaded  a  tornado-visit  such 
as  have  multiplied  desolations  in  many  por¬ 
tions  of  our  land.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
quickly  followed  by  the  terrific  thunder  crash 
made  the  timid  tremble  and  filled  the  boldest 
with  awe.  Imagine  then  the  anguish  of  sus¬ 
pense  that  racked  the  hearts  of  the  parents 
whose  children  were  out  on  the  river !  The 
storm  caught  the  boys  near  the  shore  two 
miles  away  from  the  landing  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Bemain  where  they 
were,  they  dared  not.  To  recroes  the  water 


sitate  a  two-mile  row,  with  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  the  wind,  and  with  her  length  along 
the  trough  of  the  waves,  which  were  now  be¬ 
coming  formidable.  Most  of  the  boys  were 
helpless  in  counsel  as  well  as  in  strength. 
But  the  oldest  one,  with  clear  head  and  reso¬ 
lute  will,  decided  to  row  with  the  wind,  and 
reach  land,  however  distant  from  home.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  pulled  away,  the  rain  coming 
down  in  torrents,  the  thunder  rattling,  the 
lightning  flashing,  the  wind  blowing,  and  the 
sky  black  as  Erebus !  After  two  hours’  hard 
rowing  the  people  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel, 
looking  through  the  rain,  saw  the  young, 
drenched  voyagers  near  the  land,  and  hasten¬ 
ed  to  welcome  them  to  shelter.  Like  the 
people  of  Melita,  they  showed  them  no  little 
kindness,  giving  them  changes  of  raiments, 
and  a  good  supper,  and  a  drive  home  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  parents  so 
long  on  the  rack  of  suspense.  But  I  know 
of  sons  whose  bark  is  tossed  to-day  on  a  far 
wilder  wave — the  wave  of  dru  iken  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Beneath  the  keel  the  demons  play.  A 
savage  current  hurls  them  on,  while  a  sus¬ 
pense  that  drinks  up  the  life  drives  sleep  from 
a  father’s  eyes  and  slumber  from  a  mother’s 
eyelids.  God  bless  the  men  and  women  who 
are  tolling  and  praying  for  the  rescue  of  those 
sons,  and  the  hampering  and  banishment  of 
the  traffic  that  tempts  to  those  wild  waters ! 

Systematic  Benevolence. 

The  Saratoga  General  Assembly  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevolence. 
This  Committee  (that  is  to  say,  three  out  of 
the  five — the  Bev.  J.  W.  Cochran  of  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  writer)  have  just  held  a  series 
of  conferences  at  this  place.  Two  great  facts 
stared  the  Committee  in  the  face :  first,  the 
whole  evangelistic  work  of  our  Church  is 
crippled  for  want  of  pecuniary  means;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  collection  each  year  in  each  church  for 
each  one  of  our  eight  agencies  would  yield 
forty  thousand  collections,  while  in  fact  the 
number  of  collections  actually  taken  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  twenty  thousand !  The 
question  is  a  solemn  one.  Who  is  at  fault  in 
keeping  those  twenty  thousand  collections 
out  of  Christ’s  treasury  ?  Christ  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  His  disabled  ministers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  in  the  persons  of  His  overworked,  half- 
paid  missionaries  and  suffering  missions, 
stands  half  sick  and  pale  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  in  every  one  of  those  non-con¬ 
tributing  churches  there  is  at  least  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  cup  of  milk  ready  for  that  suffer¬ 
ing  Christ.  And  the  question  comes  sobbed 
from  the  sufferer’s  lips,  “  Who  stands  as  hin¬ 
drance  between  me  and  all  that  much-needed 
sustenance?”  There  are  thousands  in  our 
churches  able  and  ready  to  give  more  or  less 
into  that  beseeching  treasury  were  the  fitting 
word  spoken  and  the  opportunity  afforded. 
Let  us  all — elders,  ministers,  sessions,  pres¬ 
byteries,  synods — ask  “  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  ” 


Daniel  Webster  was  always  a  firm  believer 
in  the  divine  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Some  one  speaking  in  his  hearing  of  the 
sublime  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  once  and  seriously  replied,  “Ah,  my 
friend,  the  poetry  of  Isaiah,  and  Job  and 
Habakkuk  is  grand,  indeed;  but  when  you 
have  lived  as  I  have,  sixty-seven  years,  you 
will  give  more  for  the  14th  or  17th  chapter  of 
John’s  Gospel,  or  for  one  of  the  Epistles, 
than  for  all  the  poetry  in  the  Bible.”  He  was 
not  then  far  from  eternity. 
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THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OP  HENK81S, 

AND  THE  NEBULAR  llYFdTHESIS. 

Bj  Bev.  J.  E.  Long. 

Some  may  say  that  Scripture  does  not  re- 
(}0^nhEe  the  very  first  at^  tn  science ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  record,  matter  in  its  primitive 
state  seems  to  have  been  in  planetary  masses, 
and  not  in  a  diffused  and  nebulous  state,  as 
many  scientific  and  learned  men  suppose.  It 
may  be  possible,  however,  that  the  record 
of  Qod  is  right,  and  the  hypothesis  of  men 
wrong:  for  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  as  now 
stated  is  fraught  with  many  and  weighty  ob¬ 
jections  ;  while  the  only  objection  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  the  record  is  the  necessa¬ 
ry  admission  of  a  Creator,  who  gave  being  to 
all  things,  as  therein  designated. 

The  first  objection  we  would  notice  against 
the  hypothesis  as  It  now  stands  is  its  indefl- 
niteness.  There  is  no  one  formula  of  it  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  its  defenders.  It  is  a  hydra¬ 
headed  monster.  Some  talk  of  the  nebulee 
as  if  it  were  a  fire  mist,  and  the  matter  of 
the  universe  diffused  through  space  by  reason 
of  heat.  But  by  what  agencies  this  heat  was 
produced,  if  not  created,  and  if  created,  what 
end  it  served  in  creation ;  and  if  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  to  what  place  it  radiated,  since  it  filled 
all  space  but  does  not  now  exist,  or  if  not 
radiated  how  conserved  in  any  form  of  mat¬ 
ter  now  existing,  are  all  unsolved  and  ap¬ 
parently  unsolvable  problems,  and  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  stands  in  equal  doubt. 

In  contrast  with  this,  others  speak  of  the 
nebulffi  as  a  very  tenuous  form  of  matter  not 
heated,  and  which  by  condensation  not  only 
generated  the  heat  that  has  existed  and  does 
now  exist  in  the  planetary  and  solar  masses 
of  matter,  but  also  produced  the  atoms  and 
elements  of  matter  now  existing ;  which 
seems  to  be  an  ascription  of  self-generating 
power  to  that  nebulous  matter  equal  to  deity, 
or  it  is  a  removal  of  the  creative  work  of 
Qod  one  step  farther  back  than  the  Bible 
puts  it ;  while  the  whole  is  clothed  in  mys¬ 
tery,  and  thus  counsel  is  darkened  without 
an  increase  of  knowledge.  It  is  neither 
scientific  or  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  the 
nebular  hypothesis  does,  that  matter  at  any 
previous  age  had  a  constitution  different  from 
that  we  now  find  it  possessing,  and  of  which 
previous  constitution  no  positive  traces  are 
left. 

From  all  that  the  most  advanced  scientist 
can  now  determine,  the  h3rpothesls  may  be 
fictitious  as  to  that  supposed  primitive  con¬ 
stitution  of  matter.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  carbon,  silican,  aluminum,  po¬ 
tassium,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  creations,  and  from  the  inception  of  mat¬ 
ter  had  all  their  qualities,  as  hardness,  elastic¬ 
ity,  and  relative  weight,  that  they  now  pos¬ 
sess.  There  is  no  gain  to  science  or  knowl¬ 
edge  to  ascribe  to  existing  things  unknown 
and  even  doubtful  causes. 

That  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  is  an  errone¬ 
ous  speculation,  may  perhaps  appear  from  the 
facts  established  by  the  telescope,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  spectroscope  on  the  other, 
<ir»i»»«mln<i  exlatioa  nabulsa:  that  they  are 
either  composed  of  star  clusters  resolvable 
into  such,  or  are  composed  of  gaseous  ele¬ 
ments,  usually  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which 
have  no  affinity  for  each  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  remain  in  their  present  nebulous  state ; 
and  therefore  show  also  that  existing  nebulee 
are  not,  as  a  rule  composed  of  matter  of  an 
unknown  constitution,  as  the  hypothesis  sup¬ 
poses  concerning  the  matter  of  this  earth  and 
of  the  solar  system ;  while  the  unknown  ele¬ 
ment,  if  such  is  discovered,  is  like  those  we 
know  in  general  constitution. 

The  Nebular  Hjrpothesis  is  seemingly  an 
erroneous  speculation  from  the  existing  laws 
of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  Matter 
leaving  a  revolving  body  because  the  centrip¬ 
etal  force  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  it  to  that 
body,  goes  off  at  a  tangent  as  drops  of  water 
from  a  revolving  wheel,  and  are  always  lost 
in  space.  But  the  theory  supposes  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  revolving  nebuke  was  thrown  off 
from  the  central  part  because  the  centrifugal 
force  was  greater  than  gravity,  which  matter 
rolling  together  made  a  planet,  and  so  on  un¬ 
till  all  the  planets  were  formed.  But  if  this 
revolving  nebulae  had  not  sufficient  centripe¬ 
tal  force  to  hold  within  itself  the  matter  now 
composing  Neptune,  much  less  could  that 
force  cause  the  planet  to  revolve  about  the 
matter  composing  that  nebulae  when  it  had 
shrunk  to  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  force  of  gravity  diminishing  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increased,  while  the 
centrifugal  force  from  the  beginning  remain¬ 
ed  the  same.  The  hypothesis  is  a  fiction  un¬ 
less  the  laws  governing  matter,  in  that  early 
day,  were  entirely  different  from  what  they 
are  now ;  to  suppose  which,  without  the  most 
direct  proof,  is  unscientific  and  unreasonable. 
By  present  laws  that  matter  would  have  gone 
off  into  the  depths  of  space,  until  it  found 
some  other  body  of  sufficient  gravitating  force 
to  bold  it. 

Another  argument  may  be  brought  against 
the  hypothesis,  from  the  motion  of  comets,  a 
great  number  of  which  move  about  the  centre 
of  our  system  on  curves  that  show  they  come 
from  a  point  without  the  solar  system,  and 
then  move  off  into  the  depths  of  space,  never 
to  return.  If  now  they  moved  under  the  force 
of  gravity  only,  as  the  Nebular  Hypothesis 
supposes,  they  would  not  move  in  such  curves 
as  the  hyperbola  or  parabola,  as  half  of  the 
observed  comets  actually  have ;  but  in  ellip¬ 
tical  orbits.  And  matter  moving  under  the 
force  of  gravity  alone,  could  not  come  to  the 
solar  system  from  the  confines  of  sixty-one 
Cigni  or  Ganis  Major.  We  must  ascribe  these 
motions  to  an  extra  physical  cause.  While, 
again,  some  comets,  as  that  of  1680,  coming 
from  a  point  twenty-eight  and  a  half  times 
more  distant  than  Neptune,  {q>proachlng  the 
Sun  in  almost  a  direct  line,  nearly  touching 
the  Bun  at  perihelion,  yet  found  the  way  clear 
in  its  first  approach.  That  great  nebula,  of 
which  it  was  as  to  its  matter  one  of  the 
“  outlying  patches,”  was  thoroughly  reduced, 
and  all  the  new-born  planets  were  already 
quietly  revolving  in  their  orbits.  This  seems 
the  more  astonishing  and  Improbable  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  the  two  mass¬ 
es  of  matter  had  about  an  even  start,  but  a 
very  unequal  race :  for  the  nebula  had  to  go 
around  the  circle,  while  the  comet  went 
across  straight  to  the  centre,  and  at  the 
amazing  speed  of  1,216,800  miles  an  hour,  as 
it  came  near  the  Sun ;  and  yet  the  Sun,  the 
central  matter  of  this  nebula,  was  fully  con¬ 


densed,  waiting  at  the  goaj,  when  this  swift 
charger  came  across  lots.  And  though  we 
may  suppose  this  comet  has  changed  its  mo¬ 
tions  somiawhat  since  that  firsf  trial  of  speed, 
yet  it  does  not  probably  move  through  space 
more  rapidly  than  it  did'^eni  But  such  a 
speedy  condensation  of  that  supposed  nebula, 
as  those  motions  of  some  of  the  comets  com¬ 
pel  us  to  admit,  reduces  the  nebular  hypothe- 1 
sis  to  a  physical  absurdity.  To  tide  us  over 
the  existing  order  of  things,  we  must  bring 
to  our  aid  other  speculations,  if  we  sustain 
the  hypothesis.  To  do  this,  many,  in  the 
name  of  science,  ascribe  to  matter  in  its  ear¬ 
lier  history  a  fictitious  and  an  unnameable 
constitution.  Their  positions  must  be  “sci¬ 
ence  falsely  so  called.” 

The  Scriptures  clearly  seem  to  teach  that 
God  created  matter  in  planetary  masses,  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  mass  its  own  proper  place,  and 
size,  and  density,  and  orbital  and  axial  mo¬ 
tions  in  space,  and  gave  to  each  its  mission 
and  destiny  under  the  Divine  government. 
Now,  also,  the  different  forces  at  work  among 
the  elements  of  matter  composing  the  earth, 
their  constitutional  relations  to  each  other, 
and  the  evidence  of  work  that  these  forces 
have  accomplished  and  are  now  accomplish¬ 
ing,  would  make  the  assumption  that  matter 
was  created  In  its  primitive  elements  in 
wald  masses,  and  allowed  to  unite  under 
the  forces  now  existing,  appear  reasonable ; 
while  such  an  order  of  creation  and  sequence 
would  allow  all  that  the  Word  of  Qod  says 
eoncerning  these  things,  to  be  literally  true, 
and  would  also  satisfy  the  utmost  demands 
of  geology  as  to  the  evidence  of  fusion  of  the 
matter  composing  the  earth :  for  so  intense 
is  the  chemical  affinity  of  these  various  ele¬ 
ments  composing  our  earth  for  each  other, 
that  the  moment  they  are  brought  together 
in  their  purity,  they  unite  with  the  most  in¬ 
tense  combustion,  so  that  by  this  chemical 
agency  alone  the  earth  would  in  its  infancy 
be  fused  to  its  very  centre,  while  this  state  of 
things  will  account  for  the  endless  variety  of 
compounds  that  now  exist,  formed  out  of 
these  sixty-five  primitive  elements.  We  need 
not  resort  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  to  ac¬ 
count  for  existing  phenomena. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  CZAB  IN  MID-WINTEB. 

By  Bev.  Charles  Wood  of  BoSklo. 

8T.  PETERSBURG. 

Without  a  twist  or  curve,  straight  on,  as 
the  crow  is  supposed  to  fiy,  runs  the  railroad 
from  the  ancient  Muscovite  capital  to  the 
modern  metropolis  of  the  Czar.  The  last  em¬ 
peror,  Nicholas,  appointed  himself  chief  and 
only  surveyor  for  this  route.  Laying  a  ruler 
across  the  map  from  Moscow  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  he  drew  what  is  mathematically  consid¬ 
ered  the  shortest  possible  distance  between 
two  points,  and  said  “build  the  road  there,” 
and  there  it  was  built,  and  there,  miles  from 
some  of  the  largest  villages,  through  dismal 
wastes  and  swamps,  the  iron  horse  puffs  on 
his  way,  as  if  in  supreme  contempt  for  all 
the  unfortunate  creatures  who  live  along  the 
route.  There  is  nothing  to  warn  you  that 
you  are  near  St.  Petersburg,  till  you  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  New  York,  with- 

that  a  great  city  was  not  far  away ;  but  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when  we  stopped  in  St. 
Petersburg.  We  had  passed  bj’  no  factories ; 
we  had  seen  no  suburbs,  and  I  could  believe 
that  we  were  there,  only  after  having  received 
several  times  the  same  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  and  having  seen  that  every  one  in  the 
car,  except  myself,  had  made  the  necessary 
preparations  to  evacuate.  It  was  snowing 
lightly  as  we  drove  through  the  streets,  but 
many  of  the  fiakes  as  they  fell  to  the  earth, 
received,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  in  New 
York,  such  a  warm  greeting,  that  they  in¬ 
stantly  gave  up  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  turned  themselves  into  slush. 

The  afternoon  was  not  unpleasant,  and  I 
spent  some  hours  in  riding  and  walking 
around  the  city.  The  first  impression  made 
upon  one  who  comes  from  Moscow,  is  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  two  cities.  In 
Moscow  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular ; 
in  St.  Petersburg  they  are  broad,  and  run 
mostly  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  In 
Moscow  the  houses,  though  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  them,  are  small,  like  those  of  a  vil¬ 
lage;  in  St.  Petersburg  they  are  large  and 
high,  like  French  fiats,  which  indeed  many  of 
them  are.  In  Moscow  there  are  green  little 
domes  everywhere;  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
domes  are  few,  but  these  are  large  and  gild¬ 
ed.  In  Moscow  the  chapels,  with  the  devout 
crowds  around  them,  are  more  noticeable 
than  the  stores ;  in  St.  Petersburg  these  chap¬ 
els  are  almost  unseen,  but  the  great  windows 
of  the  shops  are  ablaze  with  attractions. 
Moscow  is  Asiatic;  St.  Petersburg  is  Euro¬ 
pean. 

After  a  somewhat  general  survey  of  the 
city,  I  went,  as  all  strangers  do,  to  the  Her¬ 
mitage.  There  are  a  few  words  in  Russian 
that  mean  the  same  as  in  English,  but  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  There  is  a  Hermitage  in 
Moscow,  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  ascetic  or 
monastic  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  Russian 
Delmonico’s.  But  the  St.  Petersburg  Hermit¬ 
age  has  still  a  different  character.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Design  during  a  loan  exhibition  with  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Museum,  both  being  increased 
fourfold  and  placed  in  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  building  of  Northern  Europe — 
some  enthusiasts  would  even  scratch  out  that 
“  Northern.” 

Catherine  II.  has  connected  her  name 
with  this  as  with  a  score  of  other  famous 
edifices.  Of  the  character  of  this  foreign 
empress — she  was  a  German  by  birth — it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  very  eulogic. 
But  in  the  development  of  Russia  she  played 
a  part  only  second  to  that  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  during  her  reign  that  the  Turk  was 
driven  back,  with  her  firm  hand  upon  his 
neck,  till.  If  not  rescued  by  Western  Europe, 
he  would  have  been  throttled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosporus  under  the  walls  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  She  assisted  in  the  most  active  man¬ 
ner  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  She  develop¬ 
ed  also  to  a  remai^ble  extent  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  mercantile  interests  of  her  em¬ 
pire.  All  the  laws  she  made  were  proofs  of 
her  sincere  desire  for  the  prosperity  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  people.  Though  she  may  have 
thought  only  of  her  own  pleasure  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  this  Hermitage,  she  has  unconsciously 
laid  her  own  people,  and  all  foreigners  who 
visit  the  city,  under  obligations  to  her  taste 
and  skill  in  planning,  and  her  boldness  in  ex¬ 
ecution.  Since  her  tireless  hands  and  active 
brain  have  been  silent,  this  edifice  has  been 


very  greatly  changed — prot^ly  improvjd — 
in  form  and  appearanae.  ^r  oolleetio^  of 
paintings  ai|d  statues  has  befn  s^Iowe^  up 
in  the  itan^ense  additions  of  later  dtys. 
Could  Catharihe  walk  once  more  through 
these  halls  of  marble,  as  she  was  wont  to  do 
after  the  royal  and  fatiguing  business  of  the 
day  was  over,  she  could  scarcely  be  angfj  in 
such  a  scene  of  beauty,  that  even  her  Imp^al 
designs  have  been  so  often  altered  or  ignored. 

It  would  not  be  true,  to  say  of  this  gallwy. 
as  was  so  truly  said  of  the  Louvre  in  Napo- 
lean’s  day,  “All  the  capitals  of  Europe  have 
been  robbed  for  Its  adornment.”  Though 
there  are  no  stolen  pictures  or  statues  here, 
except  a  few  from  the  palaces  of  Warsaw,  yet 
almost  every  European  capital  has  furnilbed 
its  quota  of  attractions  to  the  Hermitage,  for 
its  agents  have  gone  everywhere,  and  have 
purchased  such  entire  collections  as  those  of 
Houghton  and  Walpole  in  England,  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine’s  in  France,  beside  several 
smaller  galleries  belonging  to  the  French  no¬ 
bility,  while  Amsterdam,  Dresden,  Rome,  and 
Madrid,  have  each  yielded  up  some  of  their 
treasures  for  Russian  roubles.  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Rembrant,  Potter,  and  Murillo,  are  not 
only  here  represented,  but  one  of  them,  Ru¬ 
bens,  it  is  said,  has  here  some  sixty,  more  or 
less,  famous  pictures.  Raphael,  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  da  Vinci,  and  Carlo  Dolce,  are  also  here, 
though  the  Hermitage  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  possessor  of  their  most  noted  works. 
For  one  who  is  not  very  artistic,  neither  the 
paintings  or  the  statues  will  bo  looked  upon 
with  greater  interest  than  the  rooms  devoted 
to  the  relics  of 

Peter  the  Great. 

The  first  page  of  Russian  History  read  by 
all  Europe,  was  written  by  this  wild  strong 
man.  Every  school  boy  knows  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  Navy,  learning  to 
build  ships  among  the  common  workmen  in 
the  yards  of  Holland,  but  older  students  know 
that  there  is  far  more  in  Russia  than  the 
navy,  which  must  trace  its  origin  back  to 
him.  He  conquered  the  land  along  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  where  harbors  could  be  built,  from  which 
his  ships  could  find  egress.  Before  his  day, 
Russia  had  no  port  in  European  waters,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  White  Sea.  He  brought  in  art, 
and  science,  and  literature,  from  the  West  and 
South.  He  built  this  capital  on  the  Neva, 

“  that  he  might  have  a  window,”  os  he  said, 

“  by  which  the  Russians  could  look  into  civ¬ 
ilized  Europe.”  That  window  has  ever  since 
afforded  a  place  for  the  Russians  to  look  out, 
and  for  English,  French  and  Germans  to  look 
in.  To  Peter  belongs  the  honor  of  having  in¬ 
troduced  Russia  to  the  modern  world.  The 
city  that  bears  his  name,  will  always  be  his 
greatest  monument,  but  to  sen  this  city  is  to 
feel  an  increased  desire  to  know  more  of  this 
man  whose  will  was  as  great  as  his  gigantic 
body.  In  one  wing  of  the  Hermitage,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  objects  associated  with  his  life,  arc 
sacredly  preserved.  The  carpenter’s  tools 
with  which  he  worked,  and  some  of  which  he 
made,  the  iron  rod  he  used  as  a  walking  ^ick, 
the  stuffed  skin  of  the  horse  he  rode  at  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  with  throe  of  hie  favorite 
hounds  in  the  same  case,  a  vast  number  of  the 
presents  he  received,  and  some  of  those  he 

are  in  this  Gallery  of  Peter  the  Gf^t  In 
his  life-time  half  Russia  thought  him  i.  mad¬ 
man,  or  an  incarnate  spirit  of  evil.  Hecrush- 
ed  beneath  those  enormqus  feet  of  his,  the 
most  ancient  and  sacred  customs. 

As  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church,  the 
Czar  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  semi¬ 
religious  character,  which  these  autocratic 
rulers  have  been  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
and  to  respect;  but  all  this  was  foreign  to 
Peter’s  taste  and  method  of  life.  He  exer¬ 
cised  with  groat  readiness  his  power  in  the 
Church ;  he  even  made  a  radical  change  in 
its  constitution,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Holy 
Synod  in  the  place  of  the  Patriarch  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  who  had  always  been  its  chief  dignitary. 
But  in  his  own  life  and  personal  appearance, 
Peter  ignored  completely  its  authority,  teach¬ 
ings,  and  customs.  He  shaved  his  beard — 
then  a  heinous  crime  for  a  Russian  Czar.  He 
travelled  in  foreign  lands,  and  mingled  with 
the  common  people,  as  if  a  Russian  emperor 
were  not  made  of  different  clay  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  He  did  other  things  even  more 
inappropriate,  we  should  think,  for  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  priests  and  the  more 
orthodox  among  the  people  were  horrified, 
and  were  brave  enough  to  say  “Antichrist 
has  seated  himself  on  the  Russian  throne.” 
There  may  be  some  who  still  cling  to  this 
opinion,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  Russians 
remember  «jnly  Peter’s  services  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  their  hero.  A  turning-lathe  made 
by  his  hands  is  almost  os  holy  as  an  loon.  A 
great  room  filled  with  mementoes  of  him,  is  a 
Mecca  for  a  Russian,  and  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  place  for  a  foreigner.  The  Gallery 
of  Peter  the  Great  will  always  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  places  in  the  whole  capital. 

Close  by  the  Hermitage,  and  Joined  with  it 
by  covered  passage-ways.  Is  the  Winter  Pal¬ 
ace,  the  home  of  the  Czar  when  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Of  its  immense  size  I  can  speak  with 
confidence,  but  of  the  elegance  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  interior,  said  to  surpass  that  of 
the  palace  at  Moscow,  I  can  say  nothing. 
The  ro3ral  family  make  this  their  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  as  the  Imperial  house¬ 
hold,  including  body  guards  and  servants, 
numbers,  according  to  the  statements  of  all 
the  guide-books,  between  five  and  six  thou¬ 
sand,  the  Palace  is  sufficiently  well  filled 
without  the  addition  of  any  strangers,  and 
every  door,  metaphorically  speaking,  has  up¬ 
on  it  the  notice  “  no  admission.”  A  long 
bridge  of  boats  connects  the  Palace  and  the 
main  part  of  the  city  with  the  island  of  Basil. 
Some  of  the  largest  public  buildings  are  on 
this  island :  two  Custom  Houses  (the  old  and 
the  new),  two  academies  (of  science  and  of 
art),  two  schools  (of  mines  and  of  the  marine 
cadets),  and  an  edifice  used  probably  more 
often  than  any  of  the  others — the  Exchange. 

I  visited  the  Academy  of  Art,  and  found 
there  a  collection  which  would  have  been 
more  interesting  if  I  had  not  already  seen 
the  Hermitage.  From  this  pontoon  bridge 
the  view  both  up  and  down  the  river  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine.  Both  sides  of  the  Neva,  as 
far  as  one  can  see,  are  banked  with  solid 
blocks  of  stone.  On  the  main  land,  above 
the  Palace,  are  long  rows  of  beautiful  houses. 
A  half  mile  to  the  left  is  the  great  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  only  appropriate¬ 
ness  in  the  name,  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  occupied 
by  a  cathedral,  which  bears  the  same  title. 
Under  its  tall  gilded  spire,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  the  city,  lie  the  bodies 


of  Peter  the  Great,  and  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  those  of  all  his  royal  successors.  Only 
a  little  way  from  tills  fortress,  is  the  most 
noted  house  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  the 
first  one  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
Here  the  founder  of  the  City,  the  Great  Pet’r 
himself,  lived  during  those  years  when  this 
swamp  was  being  filled  in  with  earth  solid 
enough  to  bear  up  the  immense  buildings 
which  stand  there  to-day.  As  I  turned  and 
looked  westward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
a  round  red  ball,  into  whose  dull  face  you 
could  peer  with  no  fear  of  being  dazzled,  was 
just  sinking  below  the  horizon.  It  was  but 
three  o’clock,  and  the  sun  was  setting.  A 
weird,  almost  unearthly  light,  was  reflected 
from  the  windows  of  the  tall  houses  along 
the  banks,  and  from  the  frozen  sand  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  ice.  The  foot-passengers,  who  had 
disdained  the  bridges,  and  were  crossing  be¬ 
tween  the  green  branches  that  marked  tins 
path  where  the  ice  was  firmest,  looked  in  the 
fading  sun-light  like  beings  of  another  race, 
whose  home  perhaps  was  in  the  Neva,  and 
who  had  come  up  through  some  uncovered 
spot,  to  gaze  upon  the  world  for  a  moment  in 
this  twilight  hour. 


VACATION  JOTTINGS. 

Our  vacation  has  been  a  success  from  the 
start.  We  had  no  sooner  left  behind  the  hills 
of  Steuben  and  reached  the  hospitable  farm 
roof  in  Livingston,  than  we  found,  what  some¬ 
times  it  takes  many  days  to  gain,  an  appetite. 
And  an  appetite  which  can  do  justice  to  farm¬ 
ers’  fare,  is  no  mean  one.  There  may  be  a 
better  country  than  Western  New  York ;  there 
may  be  a  better  county  than  Livingston; 
there  may  bo  a  more  beautiful  country  than 
this,  about  which  we  used  to  write  when  we 
were  a  boy ;  but  wo  have  never  seen  it. 
Whenever  we  look  off  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  where  we  take  in  on  the  east  the  towns 
of  Livonia,  Lima,  Bloomfield,  Richmond,  and 
Conesus,  and  on  the  west  Geneseo,  York,  and 
Avon,  wo  have  before  us  a  stretch  of  fertile 
rolling  country  which  is  almost  perfect  for 
farm  life.  Flower,  fruit,  and  cereal,  all  are 
hero  in  their  season  in  great  abundance. 
Here  we  tarried  to  lay  to  rest  one  of  the 
mothers  in  Israel.  The  sleeping  place  was 
double  what  it  used  to  be  in  size.  The  old 
people  did  not  seem  to  us  any  older  than  when 
we  were  boys.  We  had  all  grown  old  to¬ 
gether. 

A  little  later  we  rode  across  from  Victor  to 
Bloomfield  in  Ontario  county,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  groat  orchards  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  one  of  which  contained  300  acres :  they 
bore  too  heavily  last  year  to  be  very  full  this. 
Wo  cannot  bear  fruit  a  hundred  fold  all  the 
time :  Qod  gives  everything  a  time  for  rest. 
The  next  stop  was  as  far  as  the  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  of  Le  Roy.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
charming  piaces,  so  we  thought  until  we  came 
to  Batavia,  its  rival  sister.  The  Blind  Asy¬ 
lum  at  the  latter  is  a  noble  institution,  and 
the  State  has  spared  no  pains  in  making  the 
park  in  front  a  thing  of  beauty.  We  doubt  if 
anything  will  make  this  village  so  well  known 
as  the  fact  that  here  are  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Wiord  Plow  Company.  The  University 
at  Le  Roy,  and  the  Seminary  at  Batavia,  have 

deh  the  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  found  in  Pastor  Swan  of  Batavia  an  old 
Williams  acquaintance.  The  country  thus 
far  was  looking  very  green  and  fresh  for 
August,  and  the  late  crops  were  promising  an 
abundance,  which  would  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  early  grass  and  wheat  crop. 

Sunday  finds  us  in  Buffalo,  enjoying  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  one  of  its  beautiful  homes.  Dr.  T. 
Ralston  Smith  of  the  Westminster  is  the  only 
Presbyterian  pastor  at  present  in  the  city. 
Dr.  Sunderland  of  Washington  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  Lafayette-avenue  church  for  a 
month,  and  renewing  old  boyhood  acquaint¬ 
ances.  For  once  we  could  see  the  pulpit  from 
the  pews,  and  tried  to  be  a  good  listener. 
Buffalo  audiences  put  on  no  airs,  but  were  at¬ 
tired  as  became  the  house  of  God.  Rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small,  were  so  alike  before 
the  Lord  that  none  could  tell  them  apart. 
We  learn  that  our  churches  here  are  out  of 
debt,  and  all  have  able  pastors.  Tliey  seem 
to  us  to  bo  too  close  together  for  a  city  of 
scattered  homes;  for  this  Is  a  city  of  wide 
extent,  and  has  many  streets  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  We  have  often  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  at  the  smallness  of  the  figures  opposite 
the  churches  of  this  city  in  the  benevolent 
columns  of  the  Minutes,  and  now  we  are 
more  surprised  than  ever.  There  are  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  evidences  of  wealth  in  the 
large  number  of  beautiful  residences,  and 
these  are  largely  homes  of  good  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  The  Sunday-school  of  the  North  church 
greatly  pleased  us.  Its  atmosphere  was  home¬ 
like,  and  a  felt  enthusiasm  was  there. 

This  great  city  of  160,000  is  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  commercial  interests  which 
must  centre  here,  promise  great  things  for 
the  future.  The  West  goes  tlirough  Buffalo. 
The  immense  elevators  on  her  docks  impress 
us  with  the  magnitude  of  her  commerce. 
Next  to  these,  her  lumber  goods  attract  our 
attention.  A  new  enterprise  has  already 
reached  huge  proportions  in  the  grape  sugar 
manufacture,  which  consumes  16,000  bushels 
of  corn  daily.  Thus  grape  sugar  is  made  of 
com.  The  syrup  is  said  not  to  be  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  cane,  but  may  be  used  in  many 
ways.  The  business  blocks  of  the  city  do  not 
equal  those  of  Rochester  or  Detroit,  the  pride 
of  her  solid  men  being  in  other  directions. 
The  City  Hall,  however,  is  worthy  to  be  a 
State  Capitol.  The  Normal  School,  Pierce’s 
Hotel,  and  many  old  private  residences,  are 
the  boast  of  the  city.  The  church  buildings 
seem  all  alike  good.  The  State  Insane  Asy¬ 
lum  is  a  grand  affair,  having  grounds  ample 
enough  to  demand  appropriations  to  an  un¬ 
limited  extent.  Near  these  are  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  and  Forest  Lawn  Park.  The  cem¬ 
etery  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful  for  situ¬ 
ation,  but  just  now  is  parched  and  desolate. 
The  park  is  only  begun,  but  affords  possibili¬ 
ties  for  unspeakable  beauty.  All  three  of 
these  lie  together,  so  that  each  will  add  to 
the  glory  of  the  other.  Buffalo  has  pure  air 
always,  and  its  people  will  also  hero  have 
good  breathing  piaces.  *  We  have  been  among 
the  docks  as  well  as  the  parks,  and  are  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  city. 
So  far  from  being,  as  we  had  supposed,  a 
dirty  city,  it  is  remarkably  cleanly.  Pleasant 
company  make  it  a  privilege  to  change  dur 
plans  and  run  down  for  a  few  days  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua. 

llemperance  Lawi. 

We  have  been  wanting  for  some  time  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  the  temperance  law 


which  Dr.  Campbell  has  found  sufficient  for 
Rochester,  has  also  proved  to  be  just  what 
our  smaller  villages  need  to  stop  the  sale  of 
liquor.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  little  back¬ 
bone  to  execute  it.  In  Corning  the  licenses 
have  been  taken  away  from  every  saloon,  and 
there  is  only  one  place  in  that  village,  once 
notorious  for  its  saloons,  where  liquor  is 
legally  sold.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Murphy  movement  in  other  parts,  its  effect  in 
Steuben  is  that  we  have  judges,  district  attor¬ 
neys,  lawyers,  officers  and  grand  juries  which 
will  do  justice  to  offenders  against  the  license 
laws  every  time. 

Life  of  Albert  Hopkins 

We  have  read  the  life  of  Albert  Hopkins 
with  great  interest,  yet  with  astonishment. 
It  may  bo  necessary  for  some  to  go  through 
such  darkness,  and  doubt,  and  conflict,  to 
reach  his  eminence  of  Christian  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the 
rule.  We  should  fear  to  put  this  book  into 
the  hands  of  one  easily  discouraged  or  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt.  His  experience,  it  seems  to 
us,  does  not  belong  to  many  in  our  time.  We 
could  wish  the  biographer  had  given  us  more 
clearly  the  connection  between  his  fears  of 
doubt  and  his  coming  into  the  light,  that 
others  might  be  helped  at  this  point.  We 
also  wanted  more  about  his  life  aside  from 
this  inner  conflict.  He  was  indeed  a  Chris¬ 
tian  hero,  and  the  Great  Day  alone  will  re¬ 
veal  how  much  Williams  College  owes  to  him, 
and  how  many  souls  were  born  again  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  prayers.  Steuben. 

MY  MORNING  GLORIES. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Four  little  Morning  Glories, 

Under  my  door-stone  tree. 

From  Childhood’s  Land  to  Moonlight’s  Land, 
Come  forth  to  talk  with  me. 

Four  little  Morning  Glories, 

Two  smiling  in  a  row. 

In  robes  of  royal  purple. 

With  hearts  as  white  as  snow. 

All  looking  toward  the  sunrise. 

All  looking  toward  the  sea, 

Four  little  Morning  Glories 
Come  forth  to  talk  with  mo ; 

And  with  the  wood  behind  mo. 

And  with  the  sea  before, 

I  sit  beside  them  on  the  stone 
Before  my  lonely  door. 

My  willows  bend  to  listen. 

My  birdies  cease  to  sing. 

Enchanted  by  the  sweetness 
Of  my  blossoms’  whispering : 

“We  have  come  back  to  cheer  you. 

From  childhood’s  world  we  come. 

To  freshen  all  your  memories 
Of  parents  and  of  home. 

“  You  loved  us  when  we  heightened 
Your  father’s  garden  wall ; 

We’ve  something  sweet  to  tell  you. 

Will  you  remember  all  ? 

Your  father  and  your  mother 
Behold  and  love  you  yet  1 
In  the  land  where  they  are  dwelling 
Nona  change  and  none  forget. 

“  ’Tis  ‘  morning  ’  there  forever, 

And  all  the  ‘  Glories  ’  there 
Bloom  on  in  fadeless  splendor, 

Divinely  fresh  and  fair ; 

And  we  are  sent  to  tell  you 
Tnat  tbere  tnoy  wait  for  you. 

Where  sorrows  never  eater. 

Where  joys  are  ever  new. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Morning  Giories, 

“  ’Tis  time  we  were  away. 

The  rising  dew  drops  call  us. 

And  chide  our  fond  delay.” 

Then  they  drew  their  soft  robes  round  them. 
Still  whispering  tenderly : 

“  Look  always  to’ard  the  sunrise, 

Look  always  to’ard  the  sea, 

W’hence  soon  will  come  the  summons. 

And  the  herald  sent  for  thee.” 

Moonlight's  Land,  July  26, 1879. 


The  Observer  emphasizes  the  point  that, 
according  to  the  just  published  “  Compar¬ 
ative  Summary  ”  for  tlie  past  Church  year, 
the  net  gain  of  communicants  is  only  6,631. 
Then  the  scale  is  a  rapidly  and  steadily 
descending  one : 

For  1876  the  net  increase  in  the  number 
of  communicants  over  the  previous  year 
was  29,176  ;  in  1877  it  was  22,464  ;  in  1878 
it  was  10,191 ;  and  for  the  present  year,  as 
stated  above,  it  is  only  6,631.  At  this  rate 
of  diminution,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
years  there  will  be  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  membership  of  the  Church. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  the 
Church  ought  attentively  and  seriously  to 
consider  its  prospects  and  its  duty.  In 
whatever  light  we  view  the  matter,  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  thoughtful  study  and  inquiry 
becomes  more  and  more  evident.  The 
gain  which  the  Church  has  been  making 
upon  the  world  is  so  small  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population  of  the  country 
and  of  that  part  of  it  under  the  religious 
influence  of  this  particular  denomination 
will  soon  outstrip  it,  if  such  is  not  actually 
the  case  at  the  present  time.  The  church¬ 
es  may  well  ponder  the  matter  and  make 
it  a  subject  of  earnest  inquiry  and  prayer ; 
it  would  be  a  profitable  theme  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  meetings  for  ministers ;  and  per- 
hai)s  in  the  midst  of  these  meditations  and 
discussions  there  may  be  discovered  the 
cause  and  the  cure. 

The  Christian  Union  thus  accounts  for 
what  it  has  found  in  the  last  Year  Book  of 
its  Church : 

According  to  the  Congregational  Year 
Book,  while  there  are  only  910  pastors 
regularly  installed  over  their  churches, 
there  are  1,806  acting  pastors— nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  number.  'This  means,  of  course, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  churches  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  ask  the  advice  of  neighboring 
churches  and  ministers  on  the  question 
whether  they  shall  settle  their  pastor- 
elect,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  ministers 
agree  with  them.  How  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  is  a  problem  that  is  trou¬ 
bling  some  of  the  Congregational  leaders. 
Suppose,  before  they  undertake  to  apply  a 
remedy,  they  inquire  into  the  cause.  Per¬ 
haps  an  independent  thinker  does  not  care 
to  be  cross-questioned  for  an  hour  or  two 
as  to  his  religious  belief  by  men  some  of 
whom  he  thinks  no  wiser  than  himself ; 
and  perhaps  some  churches  do  not  care  to 
risk  having  a  council  advise  them  not  to 
take  their  chosen  pastor,  because  bis  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  future  does  not  agree  with 
that  entertained  by  the  accidental  major¬ 
ity  of  a  council  of  neighboring  churches. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  there 
is  such  a  drift  among  the  most  active- 
minded  and  independent  thinkers  in  the 
Congregational  pulpit  towards  a  practical 
independency.  In  that  case,  the  remedy 


would  be  in  making  councils  more  fully  an 
expression  of  fellowship,  and  less  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  undefined  authority.  The 
Congregational  churches  are  the  only  ones 
that  require  a  minister  to  undergo  a  fresh 
examination  into  his  faith  and  experience 
every  time  he  changes  his  pulpit,  and  they 
are  the  churches  which  therefore  have  the 
fewest  installations. 


The  Churchman  evidently  regards  “Pro¬ 
testant  ”  as  a  very  good  word  : 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  “  protest  ”  and  “  pro- 
testant  ”  is  lost  sight  of.  There  is  actual¬ 
ly  nothing  of  negation  or  controversy  in  it. 
Protesting  is  a  positive  act,  and  not  at  all 
negative.  He  who  protests  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  deny  anything.  Whatever  denial 
is  associated  with  the  protest  is  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  not  the  essential  part..  The 
word  means  simply  “  to  testify  to  or  in  be¬ 
half  of  ”  some  truth.  It  means  an  affinna- 
tiou,  not  a  denial. 

The  Christian  at  Work  thus  expresses 
itself  touching  the  question  of  a  second 
and  third  service : 

Shall  we  have  one  service  or  two  during 
midsummer  ?  is  the  question  usually  pro¬ 
pounded.  But  sometimes  where  some  pig¬ 
headed  official  insists  upon  a  third  service, 
the  inquiry  takes  this  form:  “Shall  we 
have  two  services  or  three  ?  ”  The  Exam¬ 
iner  notes  the  case  of  a  church  which  hjis 
put  the  second  service  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  of  the  laity,  duly  selected  before¬ 
hand,  who  chooses  the  topic  and  speakers, 
and  arranges  the  order  of  exercises.  The 
plan  is  said  to  work  well.  About  this  sec¬ 
ond  service,  where  the  intense  spirituality 
of  the  people  demands  two  sermons  of  the 
pastor,  wo  suppose  he  must  either  write 
two  or  pull  one  out  of  that  barrel.  But 
there  are  instances  where  the  second  ser¬ 
vice  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary — we 
mean  where  the  service  is  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  young  folks  taking  their  flirtation 
walks  and  blinking  and  winking  to  each 
other  during  the  service.  We  know  of 
more  than  one  church  where  the  evening 
service  is  almost  wholly  monopolized  by 
this  class  of — not  hearers  but — attendants, 
while  the  morning  worshippers  remain 
away.  We  judge  that  second  service  is 
something  of  a  superfluity. 


The  Catholic  Review  seeks  to  stir  up 
zeal  among  the  faithful  at  home  by  the 
following  comparisons : 

The  largest  sum  contributed  last  year 
to  the  work  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  by  any  diocese  of  the  United  States 
was  given,  as  usual,  by  New  York.  It 
amounted  to  7,857f.  87c.  It  was  outdone 
by  Africa,  where  the  diocese  of  Algiers  of¬ 
fered  8,453f.  50c.  Next  to  New  York  came 
Albany,  with  4,526f.  40c.  Africa  outstripped 
America  a  second  time,  the  diocese  of  Oran 
giving  5,008f.  08c.  Third  in  order  of  merit 
among  our  own  dioceses  came  Boston, 
with  4,366f.  40c.,  and  it  was  almost  equalled 
by  another  African  See,  Port  St.  Louis, 
which  gave  4,238f.  40c.  The  diocese  of 
Brooklyn  gave  the  next  largest  sum,  its 
contribution  amounting  to  3,071f.40c.,which 
was  outdone  by  the  diocese  of  Wellington 
in  New  Zealand,  which  gave  more  than 
New  I’^ork  itself,  9,656f.  50c.,  and  nearly 
equalled  by  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
offered  3,050f.  to  the  greatest  of  all  chari- 

*i.~*  "nd,  tho  work 

of  carrying  the  true  faith  to  all  quarters 
of  the  earth.  Did  we  not  say  well  that 
America  should  take  a  hint  from  Africa  ? 


The  Jewish  Messenger  thus  defines  its 
position  on  a  subject  of  practical  moment : 

The  excitement  in  White  Plains  between 
the  storekeepers  who  are  Christians  and 
the  storekeepers  who  were  born  J ews,  is 
needless.  If  the  Jews  who  violate  both 
their  own  and  the  general  Sabbath  by  trans¬ 
acting  their  business  cannot  be  brought  to 
account,  then  the  local  regulations  are  de¬ 
fective.  The  Jew  who  closes  his  place  of 
business  on  Saturday  and  is  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  will  be  duly  encouraged  by  his  in¬ 
telligent  neighbors ;  and  so  long  as  his 
trading  on  Sunday  is  not  conspicuous,  he 
will  be  allowed  to  spend  that  day  in  secu¬ 
lar  pursuits  ;  but  there  is  no  sympathy  for 
the  hypocrite  and  money-grabber  who 
breaks  his  own  Sabbath,  yet  claims  the 
privilege  of  selling  goods  on  Sunday  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  he  is  a  Jew.  The  Jews  in 
White  Plains  evidently  need  a  revival. 

The  Methodist  says  most  truly  that  it  is 
amazing  how  readily  i)eople  sign  petitions 
for  the  pardon  of  convicted  criminals. 
And  this  reminds  us  of  a  private  note  from 
a  correspondent  in  a  western  State,  who 
writes  to  The  Evangelist,  setting  forth  the 
great  exertions  there  making  in  the  way 
of  petitions  for  the  pardon  of  Bennett — the 
petitioners  in  most  cases,  according  to  his 
observation  and  belief,  signing  their  names 
to  get  rid  of  importunity,  and  not  that  they 
knew  or  cared  a  particle  for  the  culprit. 
Our  contemporary’s  correspondent  has  re¬ 
marked  the  same  exertions  in  another 
State.  It  says ; 

Our  Kansas  correspondent  mentions  the 
circulation  of  petitions  in  that  State  for 
the  pardon  of  Bennett,  who  was  convictedi 
of  selling  vile  literature.  So  far  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  back  has  borne  the  load  ;  but  if  he 
counts  the  names  on  the  petitions,  he  will 
be  likely  to  wonder  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  pubmit  to  having 
Bennett  punished.  In  fact.  Governors  of 
States  must  often  wonder  what  prisons 
were  built  for,  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
pardons.  In  short,  the  people  act  like 
fools  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  time  to  tell 
the  public  what  an  ass  it  is  when  it  signs 
such  petitions.  If  you  know  more  tlian 
the  judge  and  jury,  you  may  petition  :  if 
you  know  less — as  you  commonly  do — 
please  stop  advertising  yourself  as  a  stupid 
person. 


THE  LAHl)  OF  MIDIAH. 

The  words  “  Midian  ”  and  “  Midianites  ”■ 
are,  of  course,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
the  Bible  ;  even  the  little  school-girl  knows 
that  it  was  to  merchants  of  this  nation — 
Ishmaelites — that  Joseph  was  sold.  But 
we  doubt  whether  many  persems  who  are 
not  advanced  geographical  students,  have 
at  all  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  of  this 
country,  and  still  more,  whether  they  know 
that  it  was  in  very  ancient  times  resorted 
to  by  the  Egyptians  for  gold  and  copper, 
and  for  the  highly-prized  “  blue-green 
stones” — i.  e.,  turquoises.  Midian,  the 
Madyan  of  the  Arab  geographers,  is  that 
part  oi  the  Arabian  Desert  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Red 
Sea,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  extending 
len^hwise  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  to  the  Hejax  It  is  mostly  barren 
and  mountainous,  and  although  under 
the  dominion  of  Egypt,  is  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  the 
wandering  Bedouin. — 'fhe  Spectator. 
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The  Lesson  :  Ool.  Hi.  16-25. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEDOS,  D.D. 

CJolosse  (or,  according  to  the  oldest  MSS., 
Colaese)  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Greater  Phrygia.  Paul  liad 
never  visited  this  city  (Coi.  i.  23,  ii.  1,  5),  but 
he  had  “  the  care  of  all  the  churches  ”  on  his 
heart.  Some  think  that  the  church  in  Oolosse 
was  founded  by  Epaphras  (Col.  iv.  12).  This 
Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  same 
brethren  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  letters 
to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  (Col.  iv.  7 ; 
Eph.  vi.  21,  22;  Philemon  10). 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  exegesis  of  this 
lesson,  let  me  advise  the  teachers,  especially 
those  who  have  younger  scholars,  to  omit 
verses  18.  19,  21,  22,  and  confine  the  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  remaining  verses  of  the  lesson. 
In  my  travels  this  Summer,  I  find  everywhere 
a  very  deep  and  outspoken  disapproval  of  the 
course  of  lessons  by  our  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a  dis¬ 
position  to  break  away  and  exchange  this 
galloping  from  book  to  book,  for  the  study  of 
some  one  book  of  the  Bible,  so  that  there  will 
be  more  unity  of  thought  and  more  interest 
in  the  class.  I  regret  this  exceedingly,  and 
I  only  mention  it  in  the  faint  hope  that  my 
words  may  meet  the  eye  of  members  of  the 
new  committee,  so  that  we  may  have  a  better 
course  of  lessons  in  the  years  to  come.  That 
a  wide  spread  dissatisfaction  exists,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
and  precious  Sunday-school  work,  I  simply 
call  attention  to  the  fact — for  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  a  solemn  one,  to  select  the  lessons  for 
thousands  of  schools  in  this  and  in  other 
lands.  The  lesson  of  this  week  contains 
enough  for  any  faithful  teacher,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  can  wisely  pass  over  without  com¬ 
ment  the  verses  I  have  named.  It  will  sure¬ 
ly  be  very  unwise  (to  use  no  stronger  word) 
to  attempt  to  instruct  little  children,  or  even 
young  men  or  young  women,  on  the  duties  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband  and  of  the  husband 
to  the  wife.  When  this  relationship,  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  on  earth,  has  been 
formed,  such  instruction  may  be  timely,  but 
as  a  rule,  where  love  binds  closely  together 
the  two  hearts,  love  itself  is  the  best  teacher, 
and  instead  of  “  submission  ”  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  other  there  will  be  a  mutual 
yielding,  and  a  mutual  joy  in  the  other’s  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness.  With  these  introductory 
suggestions,  I  pass  to  the  study  of  the  lesson. 

Verse  IG.  “Let the  Word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom.”  Christ  himself 
is  the  Word  (John  i.  1,  2),  but  the  meaning 
here  is  the  words  of  Christ,  His  promises,  in¬ 
vitations,  and  warnings,  that  which  first 
awakened  and  saved  them.  We  often  speak 
of  the  whole  Bible  as  “the  Word.”  What 
Paul  urges,  is  that  the  Word  of  Christ  may 
dwell  IN  them  richly.  It  is  one  thing  to  com¬ 
mit  portions  of  the  Bible  to  memory,  but  an¬ 
other  to  have  Christ’s  words  in  om  hearts, 
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11).  I  think  too,  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  word  “ richly,”  and  the  “teach¬ 
ing  ”  and  “  singing,”  which  follow,  that  is, 
we  must  be  so  filled  with  the  Word  of  Christ, 
that  our  lips  in  teaching  and  singing  will  ex¬ 
press  the  rich  supply  of  divine  provision  in 
our  hearts.  I  like  verj*  much  the  conclusion 
of  Alford,  in  making  the  words  “In  all  wis¬ 
dom”  begin  the  next  sentence,  so  that  it  will 
read  “  In  ail  wisdom  teaching  and  admonish¬ 
ing  one  another.”  Then  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tence  would  be  “  In  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  singing  with  grace,”  or  liter¬ 
ally  in  grace,  “in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord,” 
or  “to  God.”  The  teaching  in  wisdom  is  in 
contrast  with  the  singing  in  grace,  both  the 
wisdom  and  grace  being  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  indwelling  Word  of  Christ. 
Our  teaching  in  the  home  and  the  Sunday- 
school  should  be  simply  and  only  the  Word 
of  Christ ;  not  stories  whose  object  is  only  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  children,  not  our 
own  wisdom  (which  is  ignorance)  but  what 
Jesus  has  said,  and  has  inspired  His  apostles 
to  write  for  our  instruction.  (Deut.  vi.  7 ; 
Bom.  XV.  14.)  Tell  the  children  about  re¬ 
pentance  and  faith;  about  the  great  doctrinal 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  precepts  which 
should  regulate  the  daily  life. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  singing 
mentioned  in  this  verse:  1.  Psalms,  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs.  2.  flearf-singing  (Eph. 
v.  19).  By  “psalms”  we  are  to  understand 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Christ  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  wor¬ 
ship,  and  were  sung  in  the  temple  and  at 
religious  festivals,  as  they  are  to-day  by  the 
Jews.  But  grand  as  are  these  psalms,  yet 
when  the  Messiah  came  and  died  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  world,  then  Christian  grati¬ 
tude  and  love  demanded  h^'mns  and  songs 
that  should  be  eloquent  of  Calvary,  and  rich 
with  the  old,  old  story.  I  have  often  been 
asked  what  in  my  opinion  was  the  hymn 
which  Jesus  sang  with  His  disciples  around 
the  table  on  the  same  night  that  He  was  be¬ 
trayed.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  words, 
but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  it  was  all  about 
the  love  of  God ;  it  may  have  been  a  psalm  of 
David,  prophetic  of  His  own  suffering  and 
triumph,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  a  new 
hymn  of  praise,  sung  for  the  first  time  that 
eventful  night.  Most  certainly  the  hymn 
which  was  sung  in  the  morning  twilight,  on 
the  Canaan  bank  of  the  Bed  Sea,  4,000  years 
ago,  was  never  sung  before,  but  was  compos¬ 
ed  then  and  there  by  hearts  overflowing 
with  gratitude  (Ex.  xv.  1).  And  so  while 
the  Psalms  of  David  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be  to  the  Church  the  grand  treas¬ 
ury  of  praise  to  God,  yet  there  are  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs  which  have  been  written 
on  Calvary,  and  at  the  empty  tomb  of  Joseph, 
which  will  always  be  cherished  by  Christians, 
for  who  can  doubt  that  the  writers  were  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holj’  Spirit ;  hymns  such 
as  “There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,” 
“  Bock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me,”  “  How  firm  a 
foundation  ye  saints  of  the  Lord.”  We  know 
that  singing  held  a  large  place  in  the  worship 
of  the  early  Church  fEph.  v.  18,  19;  James  v. 
13).  TertulUan  says  that  “At  the  love-feasts 
all  present  were  invited  to  sing  praises  to 
God,  according  as  each  one  could  remember 
Scripture,  or  could  compose  at  the  moment.” 
Notice  the  divisions  of  religious  song:  1. 
Church  singing.  This  should  always  be  con¬ 
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gregational,  led  either  by  a  precentor  or  choir, 
the  former  being  preferable.  If  there  is  a 
choir,  then  its  members  should  ^11  be  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus,  for  only  those  who  love  the 
Saviour  can  sing  His  praises,  and  lead  the 
worship  of  His  people.  2.  Social  singing  in 
the  meetings  of  Christians.  It  is  not  only  a 
source  of  great  pleasure,  but  a  medium  of 
spiritual  instruction  and  encouragement,  as 
well  as  a  bond  of  Christian  fellowship.  Our 
prayer-meetings  should  be  full  of  song,  not 
long  hymns  sung  slowly  and  only  by  a  few, 
which  chill  the  meeting,  but  hymns  of  cheer 
and  enthusiasm,  a  verse  at  a  time,  and  to  a 
melody  familiar  to  all.  We  cannot  have  too 
much  singing  in  our  social  meetings.  3. 
Home  singing.  Nothing  makes  the  home 
brighter,  next  to  love,  than  the  union  of  hearts 
and  blending  of  voices  each  day  in  the  songs 
of  Zion.  There  is  no  memory  of  the  child¬ 
hood’s  home  sweeter,  when  long  weary  years 
have  rolled  by,  than  the  memory  of  the  songs 
in  which  parents  and  children  joined.  We 
never  hear  them  out  in  the  world.  No  artis¬ 
tic  classical  music  is  half  so  sweet.  Only 
when  we  hear  all  the  voices  again  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  home,  shall  we  know  any  music  so  sweet 
and  rich  as  the  songs  of  our  childhood’s 
home.  Urge  the  children  to  sing  at  home, 
and  especially  to  fill  the  Sabbath  at  home 
with  sacred  hymns.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  singing  with  which  I  fear  but  few 
Christians  are  familiar,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Paul  in  this  16th  verse,  “Singing  in  grace 
in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord,”  for  there  can  be 
praise  when  there  is  no  audible  voice ;  there 
can  be  heart-singing  which  only  God  can 
hear;  songs  in  the  night  scattering  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  songs  amidst  cares  and  trials,  making 
burdens  lighter;  songs  beginning  each  day 
and  never  ceasing  till  we  sleep  at  night.  All 
true  and  acceptable  Christian  praise  with  the 
lips  must  be  the  overflow  of  a  singing  heart. 

I  have  taken  up  a  large  space,  perhaps  too 
large,  on  this  subject  of  Christian  song,  but  I 
feel  very  deeply  on  the  subject,  believing  that 
the  world  would  seem  brighter  to  us  did  we 
sing  more,  that  we  should  accomplish  grander 
results  for  the  Master  did  we  only  work  with 
singing  hearts,  and  believing  also  that  the 
Church  should  condemn  boldly  and  severely 
a  great  deal  of  trash  which  is  being  introduc¬ 
ed  into  our  Sunday-schools  under  the  name  of 
Christian  song.  To  speak  mildly,  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  their  authors  are  not  in¬ 
spired  to  write  hymns  or  melodies  for  the 
Church. 

Verse  17.  “And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word 
or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father  by  Him.” 
In  our  version  it  is  “  God  and  the  Father,” 
but  there  is  no  “and”  in  the  Greek.  The 
teaching  of  this  verse  is,  that  we  must  not 
only  have  the  Word  of  Christ  abiding  in  us, 
not  only  help  one  another  by  spiritual  truth 
in  instruction  and  song,  but  our  daily  life  of 
word  and  deed  must  express  our  love  to 
Christ,  so  that  others  will  sec  that  He  is  the 
grand  motive  of  our  lives,  that  He  is  the 
source  of  our  strength  and  the  end  of  all  our 
thinking,  speaking  and  acting.  Christ  is  the 
channel  of  God’s  grace  to  us,  and  of  our  praise 
to  God  (John  xiv.  6).  Bead  also  1  Cor.  x.  31 ; 
Bom.  xiv.  8;  2  Cor.  v.  15;  1  Peter  iv.  11. 
Urge  upon  the  scholars  the  truth,  that  true 
religion  consists  not  onlx  in  worstilp  ami 
praise,  but  in  daily  living  for  Christ,  and  that 
if  they  have  been  bom  again,  their  compan¬ 
ions  will  know  the  glorious  fact  by  what  they 
do  and  say.  Our  conversation  at  home  and 
in  the  school  and  in  our  plays  must  be  Christ- 
like,  so  that  others  hearing  our  words  will 
know  that  wo  have  been  with  Jesus.  If  you 
have  a  Bible  class  of  young  ladies,  urge  them 
to  remember  this  little  word  “whatsoever,” 
and  to  show  their  union  to  Christ  in  their 
dress,  in  their  soberness  as  contrasted  with 
the  empty  frivolity  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
Christian  principles  which  control  them  in 
every  question  of  worldly  pleasure.  If  you 
have  a  class  of  young  men,  tell  them  how 
they  must  show  their  Christlikeness  not  only 
bj’ attendance  at  church  and  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  but  in  every  business  transaction,  by 
their  unswerving  integrity  and  their  regard 
for  the  interests  of  others. 

On  verses  18,  19,  and  21,  I  would  say  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  that  while  thess 
verses  are  very  inappropriate  for  a  Sabbath- 
school  class,  and  should  never  have  been  se¬ 
lected,  yet  there  is  a  lesson  for  some  of  us  to 
learn — a  lesson  of  love  and  gentleness  in  the 
home  circle.  How  many  homes  are  clouded 
by  quick  and  bitter  words  between  husband 
and  wife,  or  from  parents  to  children.  As 
regards  the  relation  between  husband  and 
wife,  there  can  be  no  true  union  except  where 
the  wife  looks  up  to  the  husband  as  the  head 
of  the  family,  with  respect  and  confidence; 
but  while  this  is  true,  I  am  no  believer  in  the 
submission  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  as 
we  understand  this  word  “submission.”  Sub¬ 
mission  without  love  would  be  a  miserable 
bondage  to  the  wife,  and  would  mean  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  husband.  Where  there  is 
love,  there  can  be  no  submission  on  either 
side :  for  where  love  is,  there  is  perfect  lib¬ 
erty  and  peace.  But  even  where  there  is  love, 
yet  quick  and  bitter  words  are  sometimes 
spoken — spoken  to  wound  a  trusting  heart; 
and  while  the  sin  may  be  forgiven,  yet  there 
is  left  a  scar  which  is  never  wholly  healed. 
Be  careful  about  the  unkind  words ;  for  by- 
and-by  you  may  stand  over  the  grave  of  a 
loved  one,  and  with  bitter  tears  recall  the 
words  which  wounded  and  grieved — words 
which  you  can  never  recall. 

Verse  20.  Bead  Eph.  vi.  1;  Ex.  xx.  12. 
The  family  is  a  divine  institution,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  parents  to  children,  as  their  guard¬ 
ians,  teachers,  and  rulers,  is  one  of  divine 
command.  God  has  not  only  created  the 
family,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  parents 
this  responsibility  over  children,  but  He  has 
given  special  promises  to  children  who  honor 
and  obey  their  parents.  Then  notice  that 
Paul  says  “Obey  your  parents  in  all  things,” 
not  only  in  the  great  things,  but  in  the  little 
things ;  not  only  when  they  are  watching  you, 
but  when  no  eye  but  God’s  is  upon  you.  Let 
me  give  an  illustration  which  came  under  my 
own  observation.  A  few  years  since  I  was  on 
a  Mississippi  steamer,  and  as  I  was  walking 
the  deck  late  in  the  evening,  I  noticed  four 
men  around  a  card-table,  and  one  of  the  four 
was  a  young  boy,  not  more  than  twenty  years 
old.  The  other  tiiree,  as  I  learned  after¬ 
wards,  were  gamblers,  and  they  had  found 
out  that  this  young  man  had  mouey  with  him, 
and  so  they  had  resolved  to  rob  liim  of  it  ail 
by  inducing  him  to  play  for  money.  I  came 
near  the  table  and  watched  the  game :  for  I  ^ 
suspected  the  character  of  the  three,  and  I  i 


felt  sure  that  the  other  was  innocent,  and  un¬ 
suspecting  of  any  danger.  After  they  had 
playe4  a  few  games,  one  of  the  gamblers 
said  “Now  suppose  we  play  for  just  a  small 
sum,  to  make  the  game  more  interesting.” 
The  other  two  said  “All  right,”  and  they 
threw  down  a  few  dollars  on  the  table,  and 
then  turning  to  the  young  man,  asked  “And 
what  will  you  put  down  ?  ”  I  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  then :  for  I  felt  sure  of  their  designs, 
and  I  longed  to  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  warn  him  of  his  danger.  But  there  was 
no  need  of  any  word  from  me.  The  young 
man  refused  at  once,  and  when  they  began  to 
laugh  at  him,  he  rose  quickly  from  the  table, 
and  throwing  down  the  cards,  said  “Gentle¬ 
men,  I  promised  my  mother  when  I  was  a 
little  boy,  that  I  would  never  gamble.  She 
is  dead  now,  but  I  intend  to  keep  my  promise 
to  her  os  long  as  I  live.  Good-night,  gentle¬ 
men.”  Was  not  that  heroism,  and  do  you 
not  think  God  will  bless  a  young  man  who 
honors  his  father  and  mother,  and  obeys 
them,  even  after  they  have  passed  away  ? 

The  verses  22  to  25  are  addressed  to  slaves, 
and  are  very  inappropriate  for  a  Sabbath- 
school  lesson.  But  as  we  must  study  it,  pro¬ 
testing  all  the  time  against  such  lessons  for 
our  children,  I  would  advise  teachers  to  con¬ 
fine  their  instruction  to  verses  23  and  24,  and 
after  speaking  of  the  fact  that  Paul  was  writ¬ 
ing  to  those  in  the  church  at  Colosse  who 
were  slaves,  as  only  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  slaves  in  this  country,  then  take  these 
two  versos  and  apply  the  grand  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  them  to  your  scholars ;  for  there  is 
a  sublime  truth  for  all  of  us,  as  well  as  for 
the  poor  oppressed  slaves  of  Colosse.  ‘  ‘  What¬ 
soever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  men.”  Now  the  words  translat¬ 
ed  "do,  do,"  are  not  the  same  in  the  original 
Greek ;  but  the  literal  rendering  is  “  WhatsO' 
ever  ye  do,  work  at  it,  or  work  it  out  heartily 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  ”  (Eph.  vi 
7,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  21 ;  Bom.  xii.  11).  We 
should  perform  our  religions  duties  as  free¬ 
men,  not  as  slaves ;  heartily  and  joyfully,  not 
as  if  they  were  burdens,  but  a  glad  seiwice 
for  God,  who  so  loved  us.  And  wo  should  do 
everything,  even  our  commonest  daily  duties, 
as  a  part  of  our  service  to  God,  as  a  partial 
payment  of  our  great  debt  of  gratitude.  This 
will  be  a  new  thought  to  many,  if  not  all,  of 
your  scholars,  that  in  their  studies  at  school 
the  inspiration  to  earnest  and  cheerful  study 
may  be  and  should  be,  I  am  doing  this  for 
Jesus,  for  Ho  will  accept  my  faithfulness  in 
my  studies  as  a  service  for  Him.  Nothing 
then  will  seem  hard  and  irksome.  We  shall 
not  go  about  our  daily  task  with  sad  faces 
and  hea^-y  hands ;  for  when  we  write  “Jesus 
on  everything  we  do,  then  duties  change  to 
privileges,  and  tears  to  smiles  of  joy. 

Verse  24.  “Knowing  that  it  is  of  the 
Lord,”  or  from  the  Lord,  “ye  shall  receive  the 
compensation,  consisting  of  the  inheritance.” 

On  the  promise  of  rewards  to  the  faithful 
disciple,  read  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  Luke  xvi.  25 ; 
Bev.  ii,  7, 10, 17,  26-28,  ill.  5, 11, 12,  21,  xiv.  13. 
God  will  reward  not  only  our  strictly  relig¬ 
ious  service  in  His  name,  but  evei’ything  we 
do  for  Him.  If  we  do  our  daily  work,  how¬ 
ever  common  and  wearisome  it  may  be,  for 
God’s  glory  and  depending  upon  Him  for 
strength,  we  shall  receive  the  reward,  for 
Ood  never  ttvrgfftn  n  word  BpoKCfl  w  an  act 
done  for  His  glory.  Are  we  so  living  as  to 
secure  the  reward  on  the  other  side  ?  Notice 
in  this  verse  the  significant  word  “inheri 
tance.”  Wo  do  not  receive  wages  for  our 
work,  for  we  shall  have  earned  nothing.  All 
wo  receive  will  be  of  grace,  and  even  the  re¬ 
wards  of  service  will  be  included  in  the  in¬ 
heritance,  which  is  ours,  by  faith,  as  sons  of 
God  and  brethren  with  Christ  Jesus  (Heb.  xi 
8 ;  Eph.  vi.  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  1  Peter  i.  4). 

Let  us  then  always  remember,  that  any 
service,  any  work,  however  humble  in  the 
judgment  of  men,  is  made  noble  and  royal, 
when  wo  do  it  for  God  and  for  His  glory. 
With  this  consciousness,  we  shall  never  bo 
dissatisfied  with  our  lot,  but  will  be  happy  in 
any  position  and  in  any  service,  because  God 
has  placed  us  there ;  and  to  be  in  His  vine¬ 
yard,  even  if  in  a  secluded  corner,  is  a  bless¬ 
ed  privilege  and  a  divine  honor. 

Let  us,  then,  not  only  believe  in  Christ,  but 
press  closer  and  closer  to  Him,  abide  always 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  our 
hearts  will  be  ever  singing  His  praises,  our 
lives  will  be  wholly  consecrated  to  His  ser¬ 
vice,  every  one  will  know  who  is  our  Master, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  service,  will  come  the 
glorious  rewards,  even  the  inheritance  of 
sons. 


A  JESUIT  CATECHISM  FOR  INDIANS. 

From  the  papers  of  Father  Brugas,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
we  take  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Jesuits  catechism  which  was  taught  to  the 
Iroquois,  Hurons,  and  other  Indian  tribes 
some  two  hundred  years  ago : 

Of  the  Paradise  the  Indian  Proselyte 
asks : 

Q.  How  is  the  country  in  Paradise,  is  it 
fine? 

The  Father  Jesuit  answers :  A.  It  is 
very  beautiful ;  there  is  no  lack  of  every 
kind  of  eatables,  of  all  that  is  necessary  to 
clothe  yourself ;  you  are  happy  in  every 
respect ;  if  somebody  says  ‘  I  would  like  to 
be  dressed  in  such  a  dress,’  there  is  the 
dress  before  you  in  an  instant ;  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  eat  anything,  Jesus  Christ  brings 
it  immediately. 

Q,  Do  people  work  in  heaven  ? 

A.  They  do  nothing  whatever.  They  do 
not  sow  nor  do  they  cultivate  the  fields, 
for  they  always  find  the  wheat  ripe  and 
plenty  of  pumpkins  and  Indian  beans,  etc. 

Q.  Are  the  trees  the  same  as  here  ? 

A.  No  ;  for  the  trees  in  Paradise  are  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  they  are  always  in 
bloom,  their  leaves  always  green,  and  they 
do  not  fall,  the  grass  never  dies. 

Q.  Is  the  sun  the  same  as  here  ?  Does 
it  rain?  Does  the  wind  blow?  Does  it 
thunder? 

A.  No ;  it  is  always  fine  weather  and  the 
sky  is  never  cloudy. 

Q.  Have  they  fruits  in  heaven  ? 

A.  That  is  not  impossible. 

Q.  How  are  the  fruits  made  ? 

A.  They  are  fine  fruits ;  each  tree  is  so 
loaded  with  them,  that  although  people 
may  gather  them  every  day,  there  is  never 
an  end  of  it,  for  as  soon  as  you  have  eaten 
one  another  grows  in  its  place. 

Q.  Is  it  cold  in  heaven  ? 

A.  There  is  no  Winter,  but  an  eternal 
Summer. 

Q,  Are  there  many  inhabitants  in  heav¬ 
en? 

A.  Yes,  a  very  great  number. 

Q.  Do  they  know  each  other  ? 

A.  They  know  each  other  and  are  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  they  greet  each  oflier 
and  never  refuse  or  deny  anything.  i 


Q.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  hand- 
so»e  ? 

k.  They  are  very  beautiful ;  for  people 
who  when  dying  were  misformed  are 
straightened ;  there  are  no  blind,  no  deaf, 
nOf  hunchback  people ;  for  they  are  all 
made  new  in  heaven. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  sickness  in  heaven  ? 

A.  No ;  people  live  there  very  quietly. 
Tkere  are  no  diseases,  no  famine,  no  war, 
and  no  death. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rather  tiresome  in  heaven  ? 

A.  No,  for  one  hundred  years  are  like  a 
day.  People  have  a  great  pleasure  to  look 
at  each  other. 


A  PASTOR’S  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

[Written  in  commemoraUon  ol  the  thirtieth  annl- 
rersuy  ot  the  settlenient  of  Dr.  Horace  Eaton  as  par- 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Palmyra.] 

A  comely  slsterhoofi, 

Ye  saerM  towers  sound. 

Until  your  poaling  anthems  wake 
The  echoing  hills  around ; 

And  in  responsive  hearts 
A  sweet  and  glad  refrain. 

That  in  such  goodly  fellowship 
We  gather  once  again. 

Full  thirty  precious  years 
Of  pastoral  work  here  done, 

Has  by  its  earnest  faithfulness 
The  Master’s  signet  won ; 

We  gather  to  recount 
The  manifold  result. 

And  in  the  varied  good  achieved 
With  bumble  hearts  exult. 

Within  these  three  decades 
With  rapid  stately  stride 
The  world  has  grandly  onward  moved 
In  scientific  pride : 

Yet  all  the  quick’ning  force 
To  human  will  and  thought 
That  has  our  civil  izatiou  blest 
Is  the  Christ-life  inwrought. 

We  stay  not  to  recount 
Material  changes  made. 

The  burden  of  our  simple  song 
On  parish  work  is  laid ; 

The  change  of  heart  and  life 
Here  by  the  Gospel  wrought. 

The  earnest  labor,  faith  and  prayer. 

The  grace  of  God  that  brought. 

At  the  baptismal  shrine. 

Bedewed  with  cov’nant  grace. 

What  sacred  fond  paternal  hopes 
Have  found  a  fitting  place. 

The  Author  of  our  lives 
Alone  can  life  supply. 

As  streams  upon  their  fountains  wait. 

And  severed  quickly  dry. 

His  presence  cheers  the  sick. 

And  to  the  dying  gives 
The  sacred  words  oi  grace  and  life 
Of  Him  who  ever  lives. 

He  scatters  precious  seed. 

The  varied  streams  beside. 

He  prays  and  waits  for  waving  fields. 

The  fruits  that  shall  abide. 

Heaven  smile  upon  this  field. 

That  buried  seeds  may  grow, 

The  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full  corn. 

Full  garnered  sheaves  may  show ; 

Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

Still  guard,  increase  this  fiock. 

Through  pastures  green,  by  waters  still. 
Lead  ’neath  the  Smitten  Rock. 

C.  B.  Botsfobd. 


FOREIGN. 


The  Conversion  of  the  Jews. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  eight  socie¬ 
ties  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  a 
dozen  more.  These  societies  have  incomes 
amounting  altogether  to  about  8500,000, 
and  employ  now,  probably,  about  250 
aifents,  Christian  and  Christianized  Jews. 
The  oldest  and  most  prominent  British  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  London  Bociety  for  the  Prop¬ 
agation  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
which  occupies  thirty-four  stations,  em 
bracing  the  principal  Jewish  centres  in 
aU  aroond  the  Mediterranean 
Si#^,  and  in  Abyssinia  employs  thirty-six 
agtnts,  and  enjoys  an  income  of  about 
8200,000. 

I’rogresK  In  Africa. 

There  is  now  an  unbroken  chain  of  com¬ 
munication  by  steam  from  England  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  Central 
Africa,  excepting  seventy  miles  of  the 
Murchison  Cataracts  in  the  Shire  river ; 
and  it  is  ascertained  that  Lakes  Nyassa 
and  Tanganyika  are  but  130  miles  apart, 
instead  of  2M. 

The  reinforcement  sent  out  to  Uganda, 
Central  Africa,  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  consisting  of  three  missionaries — 
one  missionary  returned  on  account  of  ill- 
health — has  reached  the  Lake  safely.  The 
party  made  the  journey  by  way  of  the  Nile. 
King  Mtesa  gave  them  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come. 

The  London  “  Daily  Telegraph  ’’  says : 
Among  many  interesting  particulars  of 
discoveries  brought  from  Africa  by  the 
gallant  Portuguese  explorer,  Major  Serpa 
Rnto,  none  is  more  absorbing  than  his 
story  of  the  white  people  encountered  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Cubango  and  Cuando. 
Serpa  Pinto  found  in  these  districts  a  tribe 
absolutely  European  in  tint,  yet  nowise  of 
the  Albino  type,  for  the  hair  was  black  and 
\voolly.  He  described  them  as  uglier  than 
the  plainest  negroes,  and  lower  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  any  race  met  with,  having  reced¬ 
ing  foreheads,  slanting  eyes  like  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  hanging 
lower  lips.  The  appearance  fails  to  do 
much  credit  to  the  white  men  whom  they 
resemble.  Who,  then,  and  whence,  are 
these  people,  so  strangely  recalling  the 
tribe  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stanley  between 
the  equatorial  lakes  ? 

London  Street  Accidents. 

The  news  of  a  military  engagement  in 
which  4,000  of  our  troops  had  been  wound¬ 
ed  would  produce  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  but  the  intelligence  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  no  less  than  3,961  persons 
have  been  injured  by  accidents  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  streets,  will  be  quietly  accepted  as  a 
piece  of  curious  statistical  information. 
To  be  run  over  by  a  cab,  or  to  be  knocked 
down  by  a  butcher’s  cart,  affords  no  title 
to  the  sympathy  of  your  fellow-men. 
Such  casualties  have  become  so  complete¬ 
ly  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  that  they  have 
lost  any  picturesque  element  they  might 
at  one  time  have  possessed.  When  bicy¬ 
cles  were  first  introduced  the  novelty  of 
the  danger  did  indeed  serve  for  awhile  to 
give  a  certain  interest  to  street  accidents. 
The  world  was  wearied  of  being  injured  by 
ordinary  vehicles ;  but  to  be  wounded  by  a 
bicycle  was  a  new  experience,  of  which 
numbers  of  persons  hastened  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage.  Considering  the  spirit  with  which 
these  ingenious  machines  were  at  first  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  almost  disappointing  to  find 
how  small  a  bag  the  bicycle-riders  have 
made  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
They  have  only  injured  nine  persons,  all 
told ;  quite  a  beggarly  account  compared 
to  what  can  be  shown  by  the  drivers  of 
light  carts.  The  enterprising  butcher-boy, 
accerding  to  the  Parliamentary  paper,  still 
defies  all  rivalry  in  tills  particular  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  cabman  comes  next  in  or¬ 
der  bf  merit ;  but  it  is  the  driver  of  the 
light  cart  that  has  done  the  real  execution, 
and  his  most  suooessfui  hunting-grounds 
have  been  the  outlying  suburbs  of  London. 
The  number  of  fatal  accidents  mounts  up 
to  the  respectable  number  of  166.  Of  these 
the  city  claims  only  nine,  while  Stepney 
heads  the  list  with  21,  and  Camberwell, 
Hampstead,  Paddington,  and  Highgate  fol- 
lowin  honorable  competition.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  city  the  driver  of  the 
light  cart  labors  under  considerable  dis¬ 


advantages.  The  thoroughfares  are  so 
crowded  that  he  has  not  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  up  the  speed  necessary  for  successful 
adventure ;  and,  apart  from  this  consider¬ 
ation,  he  suffers  much  from  the  harassing 
interference  of  policemen  stationed  at  va¬ 
rious  points  to  regulate  the  traffic.  But 
in  the  suburbs  he  is  more  his  own  master. 
The  roads  are  tolerably  clear  of  other  ve¬ 
hicles,  and  hence  the  unwary  foot-passen¬ 
ger  becomes  inspired  with  just  sufficient 
confidence  to  make  him  an  easy  victim  to 
a  really  spirited  driver. — The  Saturday 
Eevlew.  , 

The  Terrible  Famine  in  China. 

Russian  merchants  recently  returned 
from  the  interior  of  China  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  have  furnished  terrible  details  re¬ 
specting  the  famine  which  has  for  some 
time  past  prevailed  throughout  certain 
provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They 
depose  to  having  seen  people  die  in  the 
streets  of  many  towns  and  villages  from 
sheer  starvation,  and  state  not  only  that 
anthropophagy  (eating)  is  practised  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  but  that  famished 
men  attack  the  living,  and  prey  upon  them 
with  ferocity.  One  of  them  alleges  that  he 
was  present  at  the  examination  of  a  men¬ 
dicant  who  had  been  arrested  for  some 
petty  theft,  and  in  whose  professional  wal¬ 
let  the  mangled  remains  of  an  Infant  were 
discovered.  Tills  man  confessed  to  the 
magistrate  that  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  seizure  he  had  lived  exclusively  upon 
the  fresh  flesh  of  human  beings,  as  he 
could  not  surmount  his  antipathy  to  that 
of  dead  bodies.  Another  appalling  case 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  a  Russian 
merchant,  was  that  of  a  young  man  who 
had  persuaded  his  father  to  assist  him  in 
murdering  and  subsequently  eating  a  girl 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  Men  have 
been  executed  for  killing  and  eating  their 
own  children,  and  sons  have  slain  their  fa¬ 
thers  in  order  to  appease  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  In  some  of  the  northern  districts 
whole  villages  stand  empty,  their  inhabit¬ 
ants  having  one  and  ali  perished  for  want 
of  food. 

The  Prince’s  Nurse. 

Dr.  Alfred  Gatty  writes  to  “  Notes  and 
Queries  ” :  In  Dean  Stanley’s  recent  ser¬ 
mon,  which  alluded  to  the  Prince  Imperi¬ 
al’s  sad  death,  these  words  were  used : 
“  We  heard  of  his  faithful  English  nurse, 
and  of  her  good  counsels  to  him.”  The 
story  of  this  nurse,  as  I  heard  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince’s  birth,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  She  lived  at  Gilling,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  having  seen  that  Dr.  Lo- 
cock  was  inviting  respectable  women  to 
offer  themselves  for  the  situation,  either 
through  a  dream  or  mental  conviction, 
she  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  des¬ 
tined  to  have  the  care  of  the  expected 
child.  Disregarding  all  ridicule  or  re¬ 
monstrance  from  her  less  romantic  neigh¬ 
bors,  she  presented  hei’self,  in  plain  cot¬ 
ton  dress,  at  the  time  appointed  for  elect¬ 
ive  competition,  at  the  great  physician’s 
house  in  Loudon,  and  was  at  last  admit¬ 
ted  after  many  more  pretentious  candi¬ 
dates.  Her  tale  to  Dr.  Locock  was  the 
same  that  she  had  told  her  neighbors : 
“  She  knew  that  it  was  her  lot  to  nurse 
the  coming  child.”  Her  manner  and  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  office  prevailed,  and  she  was 
sent  te  Paris.  Some  years  elapsed,  and 
my  lady  informant  was  in  Paris,  with  a 
niece,  and  called  at  the  Tuileries  to  see 
her  Gilling  acquaintance.  She  was  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  good  woman  in  like  peasant  dress 
to  what  she  had  worn  at  Gilling.  The  im¬ 
perial  child  was  exhibited  among  his  toys, 
and  the  offer  wee  ma<ie  t.Lont  o£  a  drive  lu 
the  carriage  that  was  always  at  her  uis- 
posal  lor  the  recreation  of  her  charge. 
She  was  as  simple  and  unspoilt  as  when 
she  left  her  English  home.  On  the  night 
of  Orsini’s  attempt  to  destroy  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
the  theatre,  this  good  nurse  was  awaked 
about  midnight  by  some  one  opening  the 
door  of  the  nursery,  where  she  slept  with 
the  young  Prince.  Perceiving  that  it  was 
his  father,  she  lay  still,  and  saw  the  Em¬ 
peror  go  and  kneel  for  a  few  seconds  at 
the  child’s  cot,  and  then  quietly  depart. 
More  is  probably  known  of  this  “  faithful 
English  nurse,”  but  what  I  have  stated  of 
her  original  interview  with  Sir  Charles 
Locock,  marks  her  strength  of  character. 


JXJ8T  I^UBLIBHED 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTE^N  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM; 

OK 

LITE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  D.  CARROTHERS. 

L.arg’c  ISino.  17  IIlii8tratloii!i.  Price,  WS. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

6  voIm.  33mo.  Kach  3  lllUHtrationn.  Price, 
91.35. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14TH  STBFET  AN»  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  E8TAB 
L18HHENT. 

FOR  TWEN'TY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAR 
PRICES. 

Special  care  given  to  mail  orders  from  our  patrons  at 

HOM£ 

OR 

TOURISTS. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  13  O’CLOCK. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVEBPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Eitablitiied  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  MITROPOUTAN  DISTRICT 

56  WaU  St^ew  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . 90,651,500  00 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  Xo.  119  Broadway 


Flfty-setiind  Semi-AiiBnal  Stakmeiit, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lat 
day  of  July,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  1,728,217  Off 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  *  220,210  26 


Net  Snrplns, 

Total  Assets, 


1,179,594  48 


-  -  -  $6,128,021  74 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . ., . . .  t9:<.4SI9  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 

Hrst  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth  _ 

§4,167,600 . ' . ..t,996,»36  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

valne). . . . 3.919|96ll  OO 

Bank  •teaks .  MO. §75  oO 

State  and  MtiaiclFal  B.ads .  . 

Doans  on  Stocks,  papable  Mt 
demand  (market  ▼aloe  of  se- 

enrlties,  §416.367) .  141.170  OO 

Interest  doe,  1st  Jnljr.  1879 .  55,178  43 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  '|6S,605  68 

Real  Estate .  95.041  40 

Premiums  dne  and  nncollcet- 
cd  on  Policies  issued  at  this  ‘  ' 

offlee .  8,734  44^ 


Total .  . §6,149,041  74 

CHAS.  J.  MAKTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTA-L 

(FIRE) 

ZNSUlLkNaB  OOMFANT, 

Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 93,327,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  428,965  26 

Capital  (paid  up  In  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fnnd .  1,060,384  21 

Net  Snrplus .  1,038,444  47 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  > 

Cor.  COURT  k  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYX, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS-. 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President.  r 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vlce-PresMent. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE. 
BENJ.  O.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  fiAWTER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS,  i 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  -.VKITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAM80N, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  PAINE, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  JOHN  H.  BEEP; 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

JA8.  FREELAND,  HENRY  BYi^ 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSIED,  CHARLES  hTrOOTH, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

ARTHUR  W.  BENSON,  BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIES,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

HIBAM  BARNEY,  JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CYRUS  PECK. 

Sec  Agency  Dent.  Seoretar) 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  Oenenil  Agent. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insaraoce  CompaDj, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Beserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Be-insurance,  -  507,897  98 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  -  -  6^5,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  .  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  ViMiWt,  President. 

I.  RE.NSE.Y  L.4SfE,  Seeretan. 

(1.48.  1.  RdE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


T  H  £ 

PENNSYLYANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  610  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets,  ------  $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVERKUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELI,,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ais’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Lite  Insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AITS  ZBOXT  SSCHAlTaE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Curtlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov 
ernment.  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jm.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  ot  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Ite  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.’’ 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  Is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Ite  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  In  exoees  of  Its  groM  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  lor  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  llablliUee,  Its  surplus  Is  $930,916.95 


Of  which  there  is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,725  oo 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 95,386,244  80 


Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 96,833,969  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  vrurld. 

U.  8,  BR.4.NCH. 
ABSCts,Flref|2,017.387.50D.  8.  Gov.  Stocks)  $2,130,664  48 
Liabilities,  Including  relnsuranoe .  1,248,392  01 


Surplus .  . 91,181,162  47 

The  Tariff  of  Ratos  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  UN  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  Invited. 


A.  B.  McDonald,  i  „ 
E.  F.  BEDDALL,  | 


UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  BSSUN. . .  .6181  Tou  I  C1T7  CT  )(01ilTmi,..41$0  loni 
CITY  or  SICHUMID.. 4607  “  CITY  Or  BBUSSELS- ■37/5  “ 
CITY  or  OHISTIE. . .  45«$  "  |  CITY  OT  HIW  YOST.  .8800  “ 
Theae  magnificent  aieamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  m/wiem  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  ataterouiua,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shojiS,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


116IC  lAWraSS  AAB  STEREOPnCO.AS. 

P  ftH.T.ANTHONTftOO.  »»» 

Ily  WAY,  N.  V.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  GBAPH08C0PE8,  CHEOM08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB 
B1TIE8,  PHOXOGBAPHIO  TRANSPARENCIES.  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Awin' 
cd  first  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW-YOBK  EVANHELIST :  THUBSDAT,  AUGUST  21,  1879. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EYJLNGELIST.  prison  discipline,  nor  a  sanitary  regulation, 
No.  •  Bookman  stroot.  male  prisoners  were  to  be  cropped. 

_  The  ordinance  was  intended  to  add  to  the  se- 

imra;  ts  a  Tear  in  Adranee,  Fostage  Paid,  ^^^ty  of  the  punishment  of  Chinese  prisen- 

Xntered  at  the  Foatoffloe  at  Hew  York,  N.  T.,  as  ers,  who  regard  the  loss  of  a  queue  as  a  so- 
Moond-closs  mau  matter.  cial  disgrace  and  a  terrible  personal  indig- 

AdTortlaemoats  90  oenu  a  line— 19  lines  to  the  nity,  entailing  serious  consequences  in  this 
Inch.  world  and  possible  sufferings  in  the  next.  A 

On  the  Fifth  Pago,  90  cents  a  line.  Chinaman  would  rather  undergo  the  torture 

Marriagos  and  Deaths,  notezoeedlng  4  lines,  each  of  the  bastinado,  the  knout,  the  thumbscrew, 
AO  cents;  orer  Clines,  10  cents  a  line,  8  words  making  or  the  rack,  than  this,  "which  entails  upon 
a  line.  him  disgrace  among  his  countrymen,  and 

g^AU  letters  tor  this  offloe  should  be  addressed  Carries  with  it  the  copstant  dread  of  misfor- 
almplj  Now  Xorh  KvaagoUst,  Box  ssso.  Now  ^“^e  and  suffering  after  death.” 

York.  Bubscrlbers  are  particularly  requested  to  re-  The  injustice  of  the  thing  is  made  apparent 
mlt  by  means  of  aCaacx  or  Posromcx  mohkt  oa-  illustration  drawn  from  another  race. 

DU.  as  the  only  ways  that  areabeolutely  sate  of  send  ^  commits  a  crime,  is  liable  to 


tm 

'W - 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1879. 

CONTKNTS  OF  THIS  PAPBR. 


Ing  money  through  the  malls.  punishment,  just  the  same  as  any  other  crim- 

TTUvriv  iir  ■PTPT  Ti  sedition  to  Imprisonment,  he 

were  forced  while  in  prison  to  eat  pork,  which 
he  regards  with  loathing,  as  forbidden  by  his 
^  ~  ~  religion,  and  as  making  him  unclean,  this 

would  be  a  violence  to  his  religious  scruples 
which  would  inflict  upon  him  the  keenest  suf¬ 
fering,  and  which  (as  men  of  other  creeds  could 
not  feel  the  same)  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  impartiality  of  law,  which  is  made  for 
■  '  '  men  of  all  races  and  all  religions.  It  is  of  a 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21.  1879. 

. _ [ _  general  in  its  character,  has  been  specially 

~  designed  to  irritate  and  oppress  Catholics. 
CONTRNT8  OF  THIS  PAPBR.  jg  creditable  to  the  humanity  and 

1.  oua  oourmiBUTOBS:  Bcform.  in  the  EngUsh  civilization  of  our  people,  much  less  to  their 
Churdi.  Bsrmtoga  at  Its  Acme,  by  Her.  Theo-  Christianity,”  says  Judge  Field,  “that  an  or- 
dore  L.  Ouyler.  Oen.  Orant’s  BecepUon  In  Ja-  dinance  of  this  character  was  possible.”  He 
pan.  At  Ocean  Beach,  by  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.  shows  further  that  it  is  expressly  forbidden  : 
9.  OoaaBPOKDKHCK :  The  First  Chapter  of  Oeneels  “  In  our  country,  hostile  and  discriminating  leg- 
and  the  Hebular  Hypothesis,  by  Ber.  S.  E.  Long,  islation  by  a  State  against  persons  of  any  class. 
The  Land  of  the  Osar  In  Mid-Winter,  by  Ber.  sect,  creed,  or  nation,  in  whatever  form  expressed, 
Charles  Wood.  Vacation  Jottings.  My  Morn-  {g  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Im^aiorles,  by  Augusta  Moore.  The  Bellglous  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  State  shall 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kit-  privileges  or  immunities  of  any  citizen ;  or  deny  to 

*”****’  Jt.  Catechism  for  Indians.  A  onp  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  And 

Pastor's  Thirtieth  Anniversary.  Foreign.  ^  j  i 

^  the  equality  of  protection  thus  assured  to  every 

A  >MTOBlAi.s :  A  Small  Matter  which  Involvee  a  Qgg  whilst  within  the  United  States,  from  whatever 
Great  Wnclpie.  The  8ignilic«.ce  of  Chatau-  country  he  may  have  come,  or  of  whatever  race  or 
****■  *  *  ”***■  color  he  may  be,  implies  not  only  that  the  courts  of 

5.  Ministers  and  Churcbes.  yjg  coimtry  shall  be  open  to  him  on  the  same  terms 

8.  Nlnety-eeoond  Psalm,  by  Helen  Marr.  An  Educa-  as  to  all  others  for  the  security  of  his  person  or 
tion  to  Evil.  Tell  all  the  Truth,  by  Augusta  property,  the  proeecution  or  redress  of  wrongs 
Mom*.  Dr.  Crosby  on  the  Nude  In  Art.  The  yjg  enforcement  of  contracts,  but  that  no 
Childfua  at  Home.  charges  or  burdens  shall  be  laid  upon  him  which 

7.  Farmor*#  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  Bed-  gre  not  equally  borne  by  others ;  and  that  in  the 
pes.  Bdentlflo  and  Useful.  A  Beverend  Actor  admlnistraOon  of  criminal  justice  he  shall  suffer 


Chlldrsa  at  Home. 


and  his  Fsmily.  Oppressing  the  Indians. 

A  Ambrose  In  Mlnneeots.  Cnrrent  Events.  Money  ment,” 
and  Business.  Markets.  nm.ia 


for  his  offences  no  greater  or  different  punlsh- 


ana  sHsiness.  maraeis.  This  noble  utterance  states  the  true  Ameri- 

jjgjj  doctrine  of  equality  under  the  Gonstitu- 
A  SHALL  .MATTER  WHICH  INYOL YES  A  tion  and  the  laws.  It  required  no  little  moral 


GREAT  PRINCIPLE. 


courage  to  announce  such  a  decision  in  a  city 


Recent  despatches  from  California  have  where  public  opinion  is  so  hostile  to  the  Chi- 
represented  that  there  was  much  excitement  uese  as  in  San  Francisco,  where  an  ordi- 
in  San  Francisco  from  a  late  judicial  decision,  nance  was  passed  over  the  Mayor’s  veto  im- 
that  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  authorities  of  posing  sn  almost  prohibitory  tax  upon  Chi- 
that  city,  to  the  effect  that  Chinamen  put  in  nese  laundries,  but  was  declared  Invalid  by 
jail  should  have  their  queues  cut  off,  was  un-  ^ udge  Stanley  of  the  County  Court.  It  strikes 
constitutional  and  void.  At  first  sight  this  the  deathblow  to  the  petty  and  malignant  per- 
seemed  a  petty  matter  for  a  whole  comma-  secution  of  a  race.  With  the  “  Chinese  ques- 
nity  to  get  excited  about.  But  a  small  mat-  tion,”  it  does  not  deal.  That  question  be- 
ter  may  Invrfve  a  great  principle.  What  can  longs  to  another  tribunal,  to  that  of  national 
be  more  iusignifloant  on  a  man’s  person  than  politics  and  the  national  government,  where 
his  thumb-nail  ?  And  yet  if  It  be  a  question  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  local  prejudices  will  not 
of  the  application  of  the  thumb-screw,  one  prevail ;  but  where  the  rights  of  the  poorest 
who  is  threatened  with  that  form  of  punish-  *0*1  weakest  of  the  foreign  strangers  on  our 
meut  may  have  to  recognize  his  thumb  (little  shores  will  be  regarded  with  the  same  justice 
member  as  it  is)  as  the  avenue  of  the  most  equity  that  are  given  to  the  most  power- 
exquisite  pain  that  the  human  frame  can  en-  IgI.  Instead  of  persecuting  these  quiet,  indus- 

dure.  So  whether  it  be  a  thumb-nail  or  a  trioua.  thrifty  people  by  lawe  wbleh  are  a  dlo- 

pig- tail  that  is  laid  hold  of,  there  may  be  in  grace  to  our  civilization  and  make  our  religious 
either  case  the  infliction  of  a  kind  of  suffer-  professions  sound  like  hollow  mockeries,  let 
ing  which  belongs  rather  to  a  system  of  them  be  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity, 
torture,  than  to  the  modes  of  punishment  And  whatever  restrictions  or  penalties  are  to 
adopted  by  civilized  communities.  imposed  upon  them,  must  not  be  by  “city 

We  are  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  ordinances,”  or  even  by  State  laws,  but  by 
question  involved,  and  the  bearing  of  the  de-  i'l*®  general  Government,  which  alone  has  the 
clsion,  now  that  we  have  received  a  revised  power  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  al- 
oopy  of  the  opinion  In  the  case.  It  fully  lowed  to  come  here,  and  under  what  restrlo- 
conflrms  the  impression  made  by  the  first  re-  tlons.  The  closing  passage  in  Justice  Field’s 
port.  The  case  is  pecullai,  and  has  elements  memorable  opinion  bears  directly  upon  this 
of  public  Interest.  There  is  an  intense  and  point,  and  is  admirably  wise,  forcible,  and 
bitter  hostility  against  the  Chinese  in  Cali-  conclusive : 

fornia,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  San  “  W®  a’’®  a^fare  of  the  general  feellng-amount- 
Francisoo.  They  have  been  subjected  to  nu-  ^  positive  hostility-prevailing  In  California 
I  .11  --.I  agsihst  the  Chinese,  which  would  prevent  their 

merous  indignities  and  petty  persecutions,  r”..  , _ , 

,  ,  ^  ^  ,  mu  .  further  immigration  hither,  and  expel  from  the 

and  in  some  Instances  to  violence.  Their  dissimUarity  in 

ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  some  of  their  pjjygical  characteristics,  in  language,  manners, 
habits  are  disagreeable  to  their  American  religion,  would  seem,  from  past  experience,  to 

neighbors,  if  not  injurious  to  the  public  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  assimilation  with 
health  and  morals.  Against  their  custom  of  our  people.  And  thoughtful  persons,  looking  at 
crowding  In  small  and  poorly  -  ventilated  the  millions  which  crowd  the  opposite  shores  of 
rooms,  packed  together  more  like  sardines  tk®  Pacific,  and  the  possibility  at  no  distant  day 
in  a  box  than  like  civilized  human  beings  in  their  pouring  over  in  vast  hordes  among  us, 
a  home,  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  to  fierce  antagonisms  of  race,  hope 

an  act.  declaring  that  any  person  found  sleep-  be  devis^  to  prevent  their 

.  ,  .  .  .  u  further  immigration.  We  feel  the  force  and  im- 

ing  or  lodging  in  a  room  or  apartment  con-  p^rtance  of  these  conslderaOons ;  but  the  remedy 

taining  less  than  five  himdred  cubic  feet  of  apprehended  evil  is  to  be  sought  from  tke 

space  in  the  clear  for  each  person  occupying  general  government,  where,  except  in  certain 
it,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  special  oases,  all  power  over  the  subject  lies.  To 
and  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  that  government  belong  exclusively  the  treaty- 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  making  power,  and  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  with  foreign  nations,  which  includes  inter- 

Under  this  act  many  Chinamen  were  arrested  well  as  traffic,  and,  with  the  exceptions 

and  convicted,  and  as  they  refused  to  pay  the  mentioned,  the  power  to  prescribe  the 

fine  or  to  work  while  in  jail,  the  statute  failed  or  importaOon  of  per- 

.  ...  ..  n,  nous.  The  state  in  these  particulars,  with  those 

of  realizing  the  object  of  its  originators.  To  exceptions,  U  powerless,  and  nothing  is  gained  by 

make  it  effective  the  Board  of  Supervisors  jjie  attempted  assertion  of  a  control  which  can 
of  San  Francisco  passed  an  ordinance  that  never  be  admitted.  The  State  may  exclude  from 
every  male  prisoner  in  the  coiinty  jail  should,  its  limits  paupers  and  convicts  of  other  countries, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  have  the  hair  of  persons  incurably  diseased,  and  others  likely  to 
his  head  “  cut  or  clipped  to  an  uniform  length  become  a  burden  upon  its  resources.  It  may,  per- 
of  one  inch  from  the  scalp.”  The  rule  was  kape,  also  exclude  persons  whose  presence  would 
made  unlvereal;  It  was  to  apply  to  all  male  be  dangerous  to  its  established  institutions.  But 
prisoners.  But  it  was  well  known  to  bo  aimed  I*/®®®  ""“y 

at  the  Chinese ;  for  upon  others  it  Inflicted  no  t  com®  rom  the  gen- 

.  ,,  ’  i..  ^  eral  gorernment.  That  government  alone  can  de- 1 

pain  or  diagraoe,  while  to  them  it  gave  a  tannine  what  aliens  shall  be  permitted  to  land ' 
badge  of  shame  and  degradation  that  would  within  the  United  States,  and  upon  what  oondi- 
cling  to  them  through  life.  But  the  ordinance  tions  they  shall  be  permitted  to  remain ;  whether 
was  passed,  and  the  sheriff  was  commanded  they  shall  be  restricted  in  business  transactions  to 
to  see  it  enforced.  He  obeyed,  and  Ho  Ah  such  as  appertain  to  foreign  commerce,  as  is  prae- 
Kow.  whose  queue  was  cut  off  while  In  jail,  ‘ke  case  with  our  people  in  China,  or 

brought  an  action  against  him.  The  case  came  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  engege  in  all 
up  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  United  States  equity  with  clt^ns.  For  restrictions 

^  ^  14.^1  I  a  T.,=  n«®®s**>7  or  desirable  in  these  matters,  the  appeal 

Ciroult  Court,  sitting  in  &u  Franclsoo  Ju^  must  be  made  to  the  general  government  ;  «Vlt 
tice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court  jg  believed  that  the  appeal  will  ultimately  be 
of  the  United  States  presiding.  The  opinion  disregarded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be 
of  the  Court  was  given  on  the  7th  of  July,  accomplished  in  that  direction  by  hostile  and 
This  opinion,  which  sustained  the  plaintiff,  spiteful  legislatlou  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  of 
and  pronounced  the  “Queue  Ordinance”  In-  its  municipal  bodies,  like  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
valld,  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  tion— legislation  which  is  unworthy  of  a  brave  and 
•veCTWhere  manly  people.  Against  such  legislation  it  will  al- 

As  this  opinion  is  likely  to  become  hlstori-  ^y"  1^7®  “"‘y  J«dlcl»ry  to  dec^  and 

oal.  a  few  points  in  it  deserve  notice.  Justice  ®°lorce  the  paramount  law  of  the  nation. 

Field  decides  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

bad  juo  legal  right  to  pass  the  ordinance  The  Bev.  Samuel  S.  Gilson,  late  of  Union- 
In  question^  The  Legislature  had  fixed  the  town.  Pa.,  sailed  on  Saturday  by  the  Circas- 
limlt  of  penalty  for  violating  the  Overcrowd-  *1*.  intending  to  be  absent  abroad  about  a 
Ing  Act  at  "  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  year.  He  purposes  to  visit  London,  Cork, 
aix  moaths*  imprisonment,  or  both.”  A  Board  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Rome,  indeed  all  the  cities 
of  city  officers  had  no  constitutional  nor  oth-  and  scenes  of  special  interest  in  Great  Brlt- 
er  authority  to  impose  an  additional  penalty  aln  and  on  the  continent.  We  unite  with  his 
not  prescribed  in  the  original  act.  They  many  friends  in  the  wish  that  bis  health  may 
could  not  deprive  a  prisoner  of  his  right  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  trip,  and  that  he 
vote  or  to  teMify  In  a  court,  nor  duck  him  in  may  return  to  his  native  land  in  a  more  ro- 
a  horse-pood.  Hair-eutting  was  not  a  part  of  bust  ooudition. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHAUTAUqUA. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years  a  religioas 
movement  has  been  in  progress  during  tke 
Summer  months  at  Fairpoint,  on  Chautauqta 
Lake.  The  ground  was  formerly  occupied  by 
a  Methodist  camp-meeting.  Owing  largely 
to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent. 
D.D.,  its  former  character  has  been  changed, 
and  an  “  inter-denominational,”  not  to  say  an 
undenominational,  element  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  original  objects  aimed  at  have 
been  greatly  multiplied.  The  Sabbath-sohool 
work  has  perhaps  been  most  prominent,  and 
has  partaken  of  the  nature  partly  of  a  con¬ 
vention,  and  partly  of  a  normal  training 
school  for  Sabbath-school  teachers.  Other 
departments  of  Christian  work  have  been 
added,  until  now  the  Chautauqua  programme 
may  be  said  to  represent  “  a  university  ”  of 
Christian  work. 

Many  thousands  visit  the  locality  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  altogeth¬ 
er  the  place  and  the  institution,  for  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  institution,  present  a  striking  and 
perhaps  charaoterlstic  phenomenon  of  the 
times.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  lit¬ 
erary  element  has  been  introduced.  There  is 
a  school  of  languages,  which  holds  its  daily 
sessions  for  a  number  of  weeks,  in  which 
French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
are  taught.  Any  person  wishing  to  review 
his  linguistic  studies,  any  teacher  wishing  to 
improve  bis  knowledge,  any  graduate  of  ei¬ 
ther  sex,  desirous  of  extending  his  or  her 
study  of  the  languages,  may  spend  a  series  of 
vacation  weeks  at  Chautauqua,  not  only  very 
pleasantly  but  very  profitably.  Lectures  on 
science,  literature,  art,  and  music,  are  given 
by  competent  lecturers,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  ablest  in  the  country.  A  course 
of  lectures  on  physical  training  has  been  giv¬ 
en  during  the  present  season,  and  perhaps  it 
is  a  good  sign  of  promise  that  an  able  lecture 
on  cant  was  listened  to  with  general  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Last  year  an  association  was  formed  for 
the  pursuit  of  after-school  studies,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  home  through  the  year.  It  is  some¬ 
what  after  the  plan  that  has  been  pursued  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  Its  design  is  to  en¬ 
courage  substantial  reading  and  profitable 
study  at  thousands  of  firesides.  It  meets  a 
want  of  those  who  have  closed  their  school¬ 
days,  and  who  wish  still  further  improve¬ 
ment,  and  those  also  who  cannot  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  established  institutions  at  all.  A 
curriculum  is  published,  and  examination  pa¬ 
pers  are  solicited  from  all  who  become  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  upon  the  attainment  of  certain  fix¬ 
ed  standards  a  diploma  is  given.  Already 
about  eight  thousand  members  have  been  en¬ 
rolled,  representing  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fellowship 
secured  in  such  a  movement,  may  operate  as 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  certain  classes.  To 
young  men,  as  well  as  old,  who  have  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  study  of  languages  or  sciences, 
and  to  young  ladies  who  in  the  leisure  of 
their  homes  would  be  saved  from  ennui  by 
this  ennobling  object  and  pursuit,  the  plao 
seems  to  promise  a  resource.  Not  the  least 
of  its  advantages  will  be  an  elevation  in  the 
quality  of  popular  reading.  The  tens  of 
thousands  who  read  by  no  plan  whatever, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  read  only  the 
noehloot  of  novels,  exciting  the  brain,  odd 
rendering  the  character  morbid,  by  ttat 
which  only  stimulates,  and  does  not  instnot 
or  enrich  the  mind,  may  here  find  themselves 
guided  to  a  higher  range  of  reading,  and  to 
more  profitable  study. 

It  is  of  course  too  soon  to  predict  what 
may  come  of  such  a  movement  at  Chautauqua, 
and  perhaps  at  many  other  centres  where  the 
experiment  may  be  tried;  but  we  confess 
that  the  outlook  seems  auspicious. 

This  year  other  new  features  have  been  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  Chautauqua  plan.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  opened  with  a  Foreign  Missionary 
Convention,  which  continued  for  three  days, 
during  which  addresses  and  sermons  were 
delivered  by  Bishops  Simpson  and  Harris, 
and  the  Rev.  William  0.  Simpson  of  England. 
Secretaries  of  the  American,  the  Methodist, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Boards  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  and  took  prominent  part.  The  number  in 
attendance  was  much  less  than  that  which 
was  assembled  later  in  the  session  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Sabbath-school  work;  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  good  beginning,  and  it 
carries  with  It  an  important  principle,  which 
may  find  other  exemplifications.  It  indicates 
that  missionary  work  is  being  brought  into  a 
more  prominent  place.  There  have  hltbeito 
been  Sabbath-school  Conventions  of  a  general 
and  undenominational  character,  and  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Conventions  em¬ 
bracing  the  entire  nation;  there  have  been 
Temperance  Conventions  and  Evangelical  Al¬ 
liances  ;  but  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missioni 
has  held  no  corresponding  place.  It  will 
prove  to  have  been  an  auspicious  beginning, 
if  such  a  Convention  shall  be  held  annually, 
as  it  is  proposed  at  Chautauqua;  if  it  shall 
also  greatly  increase  in  its  proportions ;  if  it 
shall  more  and  more  enlist  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  and  especially  if  the  institution  there 
established  shall  bring  forth  fruit  after  its 
kind  in  other  localities  all  over  the  land.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
a  general  interest  in  a  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  grand  anniversary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  was  about  the  only  exception  in 
this  country.  Possibly  an  inter-<leaomiDa- 
tional  movement  of  this  kind  may  be  one 
means  of  arousing  greater  enthusiasm  iu 
this  cause. 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  was  of  course  a 
salient  feature  of  the  Convention  at  Chautau¬ 
qua.  Several  women’s  conferences  were  held, 
in  which  different  denomiuations  were  repre¬ 
sented.  On  one  occasion  somebody’s  curios¬ 
ity  was  gratified  by  a  count  or  census  of  the 
number  representing  each  denomination.  In 
which  it  was  found  that  44  of  the  ladies  pres¬ 
ent  were  Methodists,  22  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  8  Baptists,  6  Congregationalists,  4  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Ac.  The 
conferences  of  the  ladies  were  confined  to 
their  own  sex. 

During  the  recent  session  a  Hall  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  modelled  somewhat  after  the  old  Greek 
Parthenon,  was  dedicated.  This  is  to  be 
used  for  lectures  In  scieooe,  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  last,  but  not  least,  theology.  In 
the  theological  course  of  this  season  there 
appeared  such  names  as  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Dr. 
George  Dana  Boardman  (Baptist),  Dr.  Curry 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  others.  ’The 
building  Is  a  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Chautauqua  Assoolatiou  in  the  permanent 
character  of  the  atmuaj  assembly,  ss  is  also 


the  great  amphitheatre  which  was  dedicated 
on  the  2d  inst.,  an  auditorium  accommodat¬ 
ing  three  thousand  people.  This  is  designed 
for  such  mass-meetings  as  are  called  offt  by 
the  lectures  of  Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  John  Lord, 
Bishop  Simpson,  and  many  others. 

The  strength  of  the  Association  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  its  programme  this  year 
has  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  covering 
the  travelling  expenses  of  all  speakers,  and 
the  compensation  of  those  professional  lec¬ 
turers  and  teachers  whose  labor  is  their  re¬ 
source.  The  question  may  arise,  whether 
such  a  programme  as  was  published  for  the 
present  year,  does  not  denote  a  degree  of 
“cramming”  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
proper  rest  of  a  vacation.  Certainly  any  one 
who  should  undertake  to  hear  atl  the  lectures, 
discussions,  and  concerts,  would  be  in  danger ; 
but  it  is  optional  for  each  to  make  his  own 
seleotion ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  diversion 
for  those  who  prefer  a  lighter  intellectual 
diet.  By  the  payment  of  a  dollar,  each  so¬ 
journer  at  Chautauqua  has  the  freedom  of 
the  steamers  for  the  whole  season,  and  he 
may  lounge  upon  their  airy  decks,  and  take 
in  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  bracing  air  of 
that  charming  lake,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  But  the 
real  significanoe  of  this  institution  extends 
beyond  Chautauqua  Lake.  It  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  in  the  religious  movements  of  our  time. 
To  some  extent  it  has  its  counterpart  at  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Westminster  Park,  Ocean  Grove,  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  and  at  a  hundred  other  points 
through  the  country.  Our  Methodist  friends 
may  congratulate  themselves  upon  this  out¬ 
growth  of  their  camp-meeting  system,  though 
they  will  have  to  admit  that  the  camp-meet¬ 
ing  Itself  was  first  borrowed  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  There  is 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  Christian 
Churches  of  different  names,  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cators  and  Sabbath  -  school  teachers,  and 
Young  Men’s  Associations,  are  learning  to 
take  the  respective  interests  which  they  rep¬ 
resent  with  them  to  their  Summer  resorts. 
It  is  well  that  the  most  beautiful  localities  on 
the  continent  are  being  utilized  for  such  nolile 
ends. 

Through  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
the  fairest  scenes  in  nature  have  been  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  orgies  of  vice  and  Irreligion. 
The  groves  of  Daphne  were  so  foul  that  the 
very  name  is  a  blot  upon  the  historic  page. 
The  whole  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  associates  nature’s  most  beautiful 
haunts  with  moral  evil.  The  priests  of  Baal 
and  of  other  gross  idolatries  of  ancient 
times,  sought  out  and  polluted  the  “groves  ” 
and  “high  places  ”  of  the  earth,  until,  os  we 
learn  from  the  Old  Testament,  they  became 
sjmonyms  for  idolatry  and  vice.  Certainly 
we  witness  a  better  use  of  these  fair  resorts 
In  the  new  movement  of  our  time,  and  better 
than  is  made  by  that  materialistic  type  of 
civilization,  which  would  simply  use  them  as 
beer-gardens,  or  places  of  irreligious  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  for  trotting-parks,  or,  worst  of  all, 
as  the  hiding  places  of  pugilistic  encounters. 

No  movement  of  this  kind  Is  without  its 
dangers.  One  feels  cautious  about  giving  it 
unqualified  approval,  but  so  far  as  now  ap¬ 
pears,  it  has  been  a  means  of  great  good. 

THE  JEW  ({UEHTION. 

Now  that  the  excitement  over  the  attempt¬ 
ed  exclusion  of  Jews  from  Manhattan  Beach 
has  somewhat  subsided,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  the  subject  in  a  oalmer  and  more  ju¬ 
dicial  temper  than  it  obtained  at  the  time. 
What  was  the  actual  ground  of  complaint  ? 
Of  course  the  President  of  the  company  which 
owns  and  manages  a  popular  watering  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  wishes  .all  the  custom  it  can 
get,  would  not  be  likely  to  attempt  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  class  without  some  apparently 
valid  ground.  Why  did  Judge  Hilton  under¬ 
take  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  his  hotel  at 
Saratoga  ?  Simply  and  solely  that  they  made 
themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  many 
actual  and  would-be  guests  by  their  ways. 
It  ie  not  the  Hebrew  religion  that  is  assailed, 
for  that  religion  is  the  substratum  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  every  great  name  the  Hebrews 
revere  is  venerated  by  Christian  believers. 
It  is  not  the  Hebrew  race  which  is  ostracised, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarka¬ 
ble  in  the  world,  and  stands  as  a  living  mon¬ 
ument  of  providential  care.  It  is  simply  that 
a  great  many  members  of  that  race  make 
themselves  offensive  to  other  people  by  their 
manners,  and  are  complained  of  wherever 
they  go. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  Mr. 
Corbin  allowed  his  petulance  and  impatience 
to  get  the  better  of  good  taste  and  judgment. 
The  Jewish  people  have  a  creditable  pride  of 
race,  and  they  have  suffered  too  much  for 
their  faith  to  have  it  insulted  without  resent¬ 
ing  it.  There  are  a  great  many  admirably- 
conducted,  courteous,  refined,  charming  He¬ 
brews — people  who  are  generous,  cultivated, 
and  sympathetic.  Now  surely  it  is  not  kind, 
nor  just,  nor  quite  Christian,  to  make  sweep¬ 
ing  attacks  upon  a  whole  people  and  a  whole 
religion,  because  some  of  the  members  of 
one  and  professors  of  the  other  are  vulgar 
and  pushing. 

Were  bad  manners  confined  to  the  Jews, 
such  exclusions  would  be  less  objection¬ 
able.  Alas!  too  many  of  our  own  people 
are  ill-bred  and  offensive  in  their  ways  to 
render  such  a  justification  allowable.  On  the 
streets,  in  the  cars,  at  the  hotels,  lectures, 
concerts,  and  even  at  church,  ill-mannered 
people  are  frequently  met.  The  speculations 
caused  by  the  war,  and  the  inflation  which 
followed  it,  made  many  ignorant,  coarse,  and 
vulgar  people  rich.  They  startled  the  public 
by  their  display ;  they  set  new  fashions ;  they 
put  shoddyism  on  exhibition ;  and  the  public 
taste  has  been  somewhat  infected  by  their  in¬ 
trusive  ways  and  Innate  vulgarity.  There 
are  Americans  enough  who  would  feel  insult¬ 
ed  were  they  not  called  Christians,  whose 
conduct  in  public  places,  whose  loud  beha¬ 
vior  and  pushing  disposition  and  greedy 
selfishness,  are  as  offensive  and  repulsive  to 
gentle  and  refined  natures  as  anything  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Jews.  It  is  really,  at  the  bottom, 
not  a  question  of  race  or  religion,  but  of  de¬ 
portment  and  disposition ;  and  it  is  against 
bad  manners  and  a  mean  spirit  that  the  pro¬ 
test  should  be  made.  Attention  enough  is 
not  given  anywhere  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
politeness  which  is  the  flower  of  kindness 
and  charity ;  and  Christians  should  every¬ 
where  and  always  set  the  example  of  a  be¬ 
havior  which  combines  gentleness  with  dig¬ 
nity,  the  graces  which  please  and  attach  with 
the  qualities  that  win  respect. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  Thb 
Evangelist  two  weeks  ago,  as  part  of  an  ed¬ 
itorial:  “  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  Presby¬ 
terian  or  Congregational  pastor  should  im¬ 
merse  a  candidate  preliminary  to  church 
membership,  such  person  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  commune  in  a  Baptist  church,  al¬ 
though  ho  might  be  recognized  on  all  hands 
as  a  worthy  Christian  ” ;  on  which  The  Chris¬ 
tian  at  Work  last  week  made  the  following 
comment:  “We  think  our  contemporary  is 
mistaken.  We  greatly  doubt  if  an  Immersed 
Presbyterian  would  not  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
mune  in  any  and  every  Baptist  church  in 
this  city.  We  certainly  know  of  ministers 
and  churches  where  they  would  not  only  be 
received,  but  welcomed.”  We  wish  our 
neighbor’s  statement  was  true.  Wo  should 
be  happy  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  been 
in  error,  and  that  the  facts  were  not  as  we 
had  been  led  to  suppose.  But  unfortunately 
the  evidence  is  too  positive  to  be  denied. 
We  know  of  churches  where  the  communion 
has  been  refused  to  such  persons.  Besides,  to 
admit  an  “  immersed  Presbyterian  ”  to  com¬ 
munion  in  a  Baptist  church,  when  that  im¬ 
mersion  had  been  performed  by  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  minister  who  had  never  himself  been  im¬ 
mersed,  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  logic  of 
the  Baptist  faith.  However,  we  are  still  open 
to  correction ;  and  if  we  are  in  error,  we  shall 
be  extremely  obliged  to  our  Baptist  friends 
if  they  will  set  us  right. 

A  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  worker 
in  Bible-class  and  Sunday-school,  writes  to  a 
friend :  “  While  morning  by  morning  I  pre¬ 
pare  for  my  Friday  evening  Bible-class  and 
Teachers’  Meeting,  I  cannot  forbear  thanks 
for  the  admirable  expositions  of  the  lessons 
in  The  Evangelist.  They  are  worth  to  me 
ten  times  the  value  of  all  the  other  ‘  helps  ’ : 
for  example  ” — naming  several  Sunday-school 
papers,  the  names  of  which  delicacy  forbids 
us  to  give.  We  would  not  disparage  the  la¬ 
bors  of  any,  while  we  may  fitly  rejoice  in  the 
frequent  words  of  satisfaction  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  expositions  of  our  own  laborious 
contributor. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  once  taken 
to  the  conversations  in  “Peace  Cottage,”  will 
need  no  persuasion  of  ours  to  follow  them 
from  week  to  week.  The  chapter  of  last 
week  touched  on  the  sacredness  of  Motheb- 
HOOD  in  a  tone  of  tenderness  that  must  have 
gone  to  many  a  mother’s  heart;  and  this 
week  the  conversation  ventures  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  still  more  universal  and  absorbing  in¬ 
terest,  and  yet  one  more  difficult  to  treat 
with  the  requisite  delicacy — that  of  Mab- 
BiAGE.  It  is  here  spoken  of  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  yet  with  such  exquisite  propri¬ 
ety,  such  a  pure,  true,  Christian  feeling,  that 
we  are  quite  sure  no  one,  man  or  woman,  can 
read  the  counsel  of  Aunt  Lucilla  without  fer¬ 
vently  desiring  to  be  what  every  one  should 
aim  to  be,  who  enters  upon  what  is  truly 
“  God’s  holy  ordinance.” 

The  venerable  Dr.  William  S.  Plumer,  now 
seventy-eight  years  of  ago,  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Baltimore  the  present  Summer,  during  the 
vacation  of  Dr.  Leftwitch,  the  pastor-elect. 

Dz*.  H*lumer  csuppllud  tlilfl  pUlplt  & 

ago.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer.  A 
list  of  his  books  shows  three  published  by 
the  Richmond  Publication  Committee,  three 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  two  by  the  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  one  by  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  six  by  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board,  one  by  the  Reformed  Church 
Board,  five  by  Messrs.  Randolph  &  Co.,  one 
by  Messrs.  Harper  A  Bros.,  six  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  and  one  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern — in  all  twenty-nine  volumes 
(some  of  them  are  elaborate  commentaries, 
studies,  and  theological  essays).  Besides 
these.  Dr.  Plumer  has  put  forth  ninety-one 
tracts — in  all  one  hundred  and  ten  issues. 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  has 
lost  a  faithful  and  able  head  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  William  Henry  Odenheimer,  who  died  at 
Burlington  on  Friday.  He  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  where,  after  his  theological 
studies  in  this  city,  he  returned  and  became 
the  assistant,  and  shortly  (1840)  successor,  of 
the  late  Bishop  W.  H.  DeLancey,  as  rector  of 
St.  Peter’s  church.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Doane  in  1859,  he  succeeded  to  his  place.  In 
1874  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  was  divided, 
and  Bishop  Odenheimer  decided  to  preside 
over  the  northern  part.  For  several  years  he 
had  suffered  severely  from  Bright’s  disease, 
and  his  knees  were  injured  by  a  fall  about 
two  years  ago.  His  wife  and  three  daughters 
survive  him. 

After  a  month’s  recreation  at  Saratoga  and  | 
on  the  sea  shore,  Mr.  Louis  Chapinjias  return¬ 
ed  to  his  Rochester  home  in  improved  health. 
While  at  Nantucket,  as  it  was  rather  late  for 
blue  fish,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
sharks.  One  day,  alone  in  his  boat,  except 
the  two  sailors  in  charge  of  it,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  ho  caught  twelve  of  these  ugly 
customers.  Five  of  them  after  a  struggle  re¬ 
gained  their  liberty;  the  other  seven  were 
taken  and  killed,  making  about  a  ton  of  solid 
shark.  One  was  estimated  by  the  sailors  to 
be  eleven  feet  in  length.  After  being  hooked 
he  could  not  at  once  bo  drawn  in.  He  was,  in 
time,  brought  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
seven  pistol  balls  were  sent  into  his  eyes, 
throat  and  body,  his  head  beaten  almost  to  a 
jelly,  and  then,  with  a  desperate  lunge,  he 
parted  company  from  his  assailants.  It  is 
well  enough  to  add  to  the  foregoing  from 
“  Wyoming,”  that  we  are  privately  advised 
that  several  of  these  terrible  sharks  were  of 
the  “man-eating ”  sort.  Who  knows  but  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  harbor  of  Now 
York  in  quest  of  our  venturesome  Sunday- 
school  boys.  To  prevent  any  such  decima¬ 
tion  and  keep  our  “  statistics”  intact,  was,  on 
this  supposition,  both  a  timely  and  meritori¬ 
ous  undertaking.  We  trust  they  may  bo 
“  headed  off”  in  the  same  way  another  year. 

A  Temperanoe  camp-meeting  oommenced 
at  Silver  Lake,  Wyoming  county,  on  Tuesday, 
12th  Inst.,  and  continued  eight  days.  Some 
of  the  ablest  and  best  known  advocates  of  the 
cause,  both  men  and  women,  were  in  attond- 
ance,  and  gave  unusual  interest  to  the  exer¬ 
cises,  which  brought  together  large  audiences. 
Each  evening  and  most  of  each  day  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  carefully  prepared  programme. 
Four  exercises  were  announced  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  in  which  Hon.  Neil  Dow,  Hon.  Horace 
Bemis,  Rev.  B.  I.  Ives,  and  others  were  to 
take  part. 


The  Catholic  Presbyterian  for  August  opens 
with  “  Life  Blood  Ecclesiastical  ”  by  Prof.  W. 
G.  Blaikie.  He  reminds  us  that  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  Christ  lies  at  the  root  of  ail  true 
Christianity,  and  urges  greater  faithfulness 
upon  the  whole  Church,  and  a  more  cheerful 
courage  in  meeting  every  new  trial  and  exi¬ 
gency.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  who  is  a  very 
frequent  contributor,  collates  on  Sabbath 
Laws,  and  touches  upon  the  Sunday  mall  con¬ 
test,  and  closing,  sturdily  rebukes  “  Foreign 
Anti-Sabbatarians  ” ;  following  which  Dr. 
John  Marshall  Lang  discusses  Evangelism  in 
the  Church  of  England— premising  that  he 
was  not  incited  thereto  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
recent  article  in  the  British  Quarterly,  his 
article  having  been  written  before  he  saw  that 
in  the  Quarterly.  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior 
writes  on  Lay  Evangelism  as  it  has  come  un¬ 
der  his  observation,  and  throws  out  a  few 
suggestions  for  its  snuffing  out,  or  better  con¬ 
trol.  A  poetic  contribution.  The  Catacombs, 
is  by  Mrs.  Cousin.  The  Problem  of  the  La^ 
boring  Classes,  is  renewedly  discussed  by 
George  A.  Smith,  A.M. ;  and  the  number 
closes  with  an  article  by  Rev.  Marcus  H. 
Hutton  on  the  late  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell, 
wherein  he  undertakes  “to  indicate  briefly 
what  his  view  (on  the  atonement)  was ;  to 
speak  of  the  charm  which  commends  it  to  so 
many  minds ;  and,  finally,  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  be  the  error  and  the  evil  of  his  fasci¬ 
nating  conceptions.”  Several  review  notices, 
and  a  glance  at  the  progress  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  various  lands,  fill  several  pages 
in  close  type. 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn, 
which  occurred  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in 
Tarrytown  on  Sunday  last,  another  of  the 
self-sacrificing  friends  of  our  former  slaves, 
has  passed  away.  A  native  of  New  Haven, 
ho  passed  his  childhood  there,  and  there  be¬ 
gan  his  ministry  by  preaching  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  colored  people ;  while  during  the  week 
he  earned  his  own  support  by  engraving.  Ac¬ 
tive  in  various  ways  in  promoting  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause,  he  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1846,  and  was  one  of  Its  secretaries 
for  many  years.  It  was  Mr.  Jocelyn  who 
called  the  meeting  in  Nassau  street  that  year 
to  secure  the  protection  and  relief  of  the 
slaves  who  had  mutinied  at  sea  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  ship  Armistead,  slain  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  and  put  in  at  New  London.  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  Joshua  Leavitt,  and  the  deceased,  were 
designated  by  the  meeting  to  secure  relief 
for  the  slaves,  and  they  also  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  services  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  defend  them  against  the 
Spanish  authorities,  who  claimed  them,  as  the 
Armistead  was  a  Spanish  vessel.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  mutineers  were  sent 
back  to  Africa,  and  they  were  thus  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  present  Mendi  Mission  on  the 
Western  coast,  which  is  the  most  flourishing 
mission  of  the  Association.  During  many 
years  of  his  life  this  devoted  philanthropist 
had  his  home  in  Williamsburg,  and  there,  as 
in  New  Haven,  he  was  active  in  his  labors 
among  the  colored  people.  He  has  always 
been  esteemed  a  most  excellent  man,  even  by 
those  who  did  not  sympathize  with  all  his 
views  and  measures  in  behalf  of  the  slave. 
No  faithful  history  of  the  movement  can  be 
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sturdy  Puritan  among  the  foremost  for  long 
and  faithful  service.  Mr.  Jocelyn  leaves  two 
sons,  worthy  business  men  of  this  city.  His 
remains  were  burled  from  the  New  England 
Congregational  church.  South  Ninth  street^ 
Brooklyn,  on  Tuesday. 

Dr.  S.  Cowles,  in  his  excellent  article  in 
The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  7th,  speaks  of  “an 
essay  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  as  long  ago  as 
1835,  in  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  which  he 
discussed  ‘  The  Designations  of  Time  in 
Daniel  and  John.’  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
was  not  in  existence  at  that  time.  The  es¬ 
say,  a  correspondent  writes,  may  be  found  in 
The  Biblical  Repository  and  Quarterly  Ob¬ 
server  of  1835,  page  33. 

The  Freethinkers’  Association  have  called 
a  four  days’  convention  at  Chautauqua  Lake 
some  time  next  month.  Last  Summer  they 
met  at  Watkins’  Glen,  and  if  the  same  results 
follow  from  this  gathering  as  did  from  that, 
it  will  aid  the  cause  it  is  designed  to  injure. 
There  the  sensible  part  of  the  community, 
even  such  as  were  not  religious,  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  exhibitions  of  ignorance,  pre¬ 
judice,  and  malignancy  thabwere  made  in  op¬ 
posing  the  Gospel.  Legal  proceedings  were 
begun  against  some  of  the  leading  spirits  for 
circulating  vile  books,  which  would  very  like¬ 
ly  have  been  carried  forward  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  criminals  had  they  again  met  in 
Watkins.  To  draw  the  unwary  to  their  con¬ 
vention,  they  publish  the  names  of  eminent 
persons  who  have  been  “invited  ”  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  some  of  whom  belong  to  quite  a  different 
company.  It  is  well  that  they  should  meet 
where  only  those  of  their  own  ilk  will  be 
likely  to  attend.  _ 

The  question  raised  just  now  in  many 
households,  pertains  to  schools  for  sons  and 
daughters.  There  is  no  lack  of  schools,  but 
still  the  question  which  is  an  important  one, 
and  especially  when  it  relates  to  our  daugh¬ 
ters.  Schools  well  located  in  respect  to 
health,  in  which  bodily  vigor  will  be  promot¬ 
ed  by  sufficient  rest  and  sleep,  as  well  as  by 
proper  diet,  at  the  same  time  that  thorough 
habits  of  study  and  sound  Instruction  are  se¬ 
cured,  are  in  demand.  From  my  own  expe- 
perience  for  two  years,  I  can  commend  Os¬ 
sining  Institute,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  as  embrac¬ 
ing  the  above  advantages.  F.  F.  E. 

The  telegraph  (San  Francisco,  August  17,) 
informs  us  that  Dr.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  “  has  organized  the  first  American  church 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  at  Wrangel.”  The 
date  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  learn  that  Dr. 
Kendall  and  party  “assisted  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,”  or  were  “deeply  interested  specta¬ 
tors  ” ;  but  we  presume  that  some  statement 
of  this  sort  will  be  found  due  to  the  truth  of 
history.  _ 

The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Syracuse, 
anticipate  an  attendance  of  about  3,000  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  engaged  in  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions.  _ 

Lest  your  readers  should  imagine  that  the  erase 
has  reached  me,  as  most  others  are  recovering 
from  it,  please  say  that  I  wrote  that  the  lake  region 
of  Western  New  York  is  renowned  for  "  sylvan," 
not  as  printed  last  week,  “  silver  loveliness.” 

Wtoximo. 
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THE  PRIMARY  NORMAL  CLASS  AT 
CHAVTACQL'A. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  just 
now  in  the  competent  hands  of  Mrs.  Seymour, 
wife  of  Bev.  Erastus  Seymour  of  Emmanuel 
chapel,  in  East  6th  street  this  city.  Her  ideas 
meet  with  decided  approval,  and  primary 
teachers  and  Sunday-school  officers  find  her 
lessons  In  blackboard  drawing  highly  profita¬ 
ble,  and  at  her  special  Normal  Class  for  pri¬ 
mary  teachers  the  sessions  are  very  spirited. 
She  presents  the  same  methods  used  by  her¬ 
self  in  the  thronged  primary  class  In  Emman¬ 
uel  chapel.  New  York.  So  many  visitors  have 
wished  to  witness  her  work  in  Emmanuel 
Chafwl,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit 
only  by  ticket,  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

The  Chautauqua  Herald  reporting  one  of 
Mrs.  Seymour’s  Primary  Class  sessions  last 
week,  says:  *‘The  children  readily  reviewed 
the  lesson  of  the  previous  day,  showing  her 
admirable  system  of  memorizing.  The  inter¬ 
est  and  aptness  of  the  children  were  shown 
by  the  very  prompt  and  ofttimes  original  an¬ 
swers  given.  While  Mrs.  Seymour’s  system 
employs  all  the  senses  and  faculties  of  the 
child,  she  utilizes  art  and  nature  to  illustrate 
the  lesson.  Her  figures  and  objects  in  chalk 
are  arranged  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
charade,  and  so  awakening  the  curiosity  and 
ingenuity  of  the  chiid’s  mind  at  each  step  of 
the  lesson,  that  when  once  learned,  the  child 
can  no  more  forget  the  ideas  inculcated  than 
it  can  forgpt  a  puzzle  once  solved.” 


JgCnfgtetg  ator 

NEW  YORK. 

OiMnlawB. — Mr.  Edwin  Brown  of  the  last 
Senior  class  of  Union  Seminary,  was  ordain¬ 
ed  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church  August 
1st.  Sermon  by  Eev.  James  Sinclair  of  Smith- 
town  ;  charges  by  Bevs.  W.  W.  Knox  and  Al¬ 
exander  Q.  Bussell. 

Sodas. — By  a  recent  effort  of  the  new  minis¬ 
ter,  a  debt  of  $500  upon  this  church  has  been 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were,  but 
are  not. 

Ossiaa. — The  ladies  of  this  congregation  are 
quite  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  sum 
necessary  to  cushion  the  pews  of  the  hand¬ 
some  new  church,  and  they  are  meeting  with 
such  encouragement  that  their  popular  enter¬ 
tainments  will  soon  make  them  successful. 

PENN  SYL  VANIA. 

Troy. — The  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  place  have  voted  a  unanimous  call  to 
Bev.  G.  P.  Sewall  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  to  be¬ 
come  its  pastor.  Salary  $1,000,  and  parsonage. 
One  pleasant  and  commendable  feature  of  this 
call  was  the  eelection  of  the  late  pastor  of 
the  church,  Bev.  S.  L.  Gondd,  eis  moderator  of 
the  meeting  of  the  congregation  voting  the 
call.  Mr.  Gond^  has  been  spending  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  his  family  in  this  place,  securing  a 
much-needed  rest  before  locating  in  some 
other  field  of  labor,  and  Is  in  full  sympathy 
with  his  late  people  in  their  call  of  brother 
Sewall. 

Kans. — Mrs.  Thomas  of  Philadelphia,  a  lady 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  has  built  a  neat 
stone  church  in  this  place  at  a  cost  of  $20,000, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Presbjrterian  congre¬ 
gation.  The  venerable  lady,  says  the  Titus¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Berpji  a  nuut  of  bar  in¬ 

come  Mffin  year  m  building  a  church  some¬ 
where  In  the  country. 

ParMoagM. — The  church  of  Middletown,  in 
Delaware  county,  and  the  church  in  Down- 
ingtown,  both  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chester, 
are  at  work  erecting  manses,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  congregation  at  Waynesboro,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  will  erect  one  in  the 
Fall. 

AUaglnny. — Bethel  church  held  its  seventh 
communion  August  Ist,  when  six  were  receiv¬ 
ed  on  profession  of  faith.  This  is  a  mission 
church.  Since  the  pastor,  Bev.  Beuben  Bea¬ 
ver,  entered  upon  his  labors  April  Ist,  1878, 
forty-two  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
church. 

Horriitowa. — Bev.  Yates  Hickey  has  sailed 
for  Europe.  He  expects  to  attend  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  at  Basle,  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Sabbath  Congress  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
before  his  return. 

KENTUCKY. 

LonifrlUe. — Bev.  Bobert  Christie  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  who  has  been  called  to  Louisville  to 
succeed  Bev.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  the  former  place  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  3. 

MICHIGAN. 

Elk  Eapidi. — Bev.  B.  W.  Fletcher,  recently 
of  Parma,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  charge  of  this 
church  and  that  of  East  Bay. 

ILLINOIS. 

Old  Kiplsy. — A  church  of  ten  members  was 
organized  in  this  place  on  the  13th  of  July, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alton. 
Preaching  and  a  Sabbath-school  have  been 
maintained  for  eight  or  ten  years  past  by 
Bev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes. 

IOWA. 

^  lanring. — Bev.  James  Froth  Ingham  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  the  church  after  a  la¬ 
borious  service  of  fourteen  years,  and  accepts 
a  call  to  Manchester,  in  the  same  (Dubuque) 
Presbytery. 

Wsst  Liberty. — The  Bev.  N.  W.  Thornton, 
late  of  Princeton  Seminary,  now  goes  to  this 
pulpit. 

MISSOURI. 

8t.  Leoia. — Bev.  William  L.  Johnson  of  East 
St.  Louis,  having  received  instructions  from 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  sail  from 
New  York  the  1st  of  September  for  Syria, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  Aug.  10,  and 
on  Tuesday  evening  foilowing  his  friends 
gave  him  a  parting  entertainment.  He  and 
his  wife,  who  fully  shares  his  devotion  to 
mission  work,  go  with  the  well-wishes  and 
prayers  of  a  large  circle  of  Christian  friends. 
The  Synod  of  Illinois  South  has  pledged  their 
salaries. 

KANSAS. 

Boriiactea. — Bev.  J.  H.  Balston  of  the  last 
class  of  Allegheny  Seminary,  who  recently 
went  to  Burlington,  and  took  charge  of  the 
church  there,  and  the  Big  Creek  church,  six 
miles  out  in  the  country,  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
couraged.  At  the  July  (27th)  communion  the 
Synodical  missionary  was  present  to  aid  him, 
and  fifteen  persons  were  received. 

Ceatie.— About  four  years  ago  the 
First  church  Sabbath-school  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
sent  $50  to  Kansas  to  help  build  a  church 
here.  There  were  many  discouragements  at 
first,  but  some  little  time  ago  Bev.  £.  Brad¬ 
bury  came  here  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son,  and 
under  his  preaching  many  were  added  to  the 


church,  and  he,  wishing  to  see  the  building 
go  ahead,  gave  $500  to  help  it  along.  This 
waked  up  the  people  of  Lincoln,  and  other 
gifts  came  in.  The  First  church  Sabbath- 
school  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  added  contributions. 
Hudson  sent  on  $26  more.  On  the  27th  of 
July  last  the  church  building  was  dedicated 
without  debt.  It  cost  $2,600,  and  will  hold 
250  persons.  The  people  have  done  nobly. 

Bt.  Cler*.  —July  13  Dr.  T.  Hill  organized  a 
church  of  eight  members.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  others  who  expected  to  come  into  the 
organization,  but  were  detained.  This  is  a 
new  region.  Most  of  these  people  have  been 
there  but  a  short  time,  and  the  prospects  of 
increase  are  good. 

BoMbank. — ^The  Bev.  G.  Pierson  organized  a 
church  of  sixteen  members  at  Bosebank, 
Dickinson  county,  on  the  13th  of  last  month. 

Csdar  Yale. — Aug.  3,  Bev.  J.  E.  Platter  or¬ 
ganized  a  church  at  this  place,  with  thirteen 
members.  This  is  the  first  church  we  have 
in  Chautauqua  county. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hickman. — Sunday,  August  3d,  was  “  a  high 
day”  among  the  German  Presbyterians  of 
this  place.  A  neat  church  edifice,  24x36, 
^ith  a  tower  and  a  bell,  and  costing  about 
$1500,  was  dedicated  in  the  forenoon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Bev.  J.  Berk  was  installed  as 
pastor.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  (in  German)  by^ev.  Joseph  A.  Steinhardt 
of  Plattsmouth,  and  the  installation  sermon 
(in  English)  by  Bev.  £.  M.  Lewis  of  Lincoln. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Lewis  in  English,  and  the  charge  to  the 
people  in  German  by  Mr.  Steinhardt.  This 
church,  located  in  Lancaster  county,  sixteen 
miles  southeast  of  Lincoln,  was  organized 
only  one  year  ago,  among  good  substantial 
farmers,  and  now  numbers  a  membership  of 
about  50.  In  this  first  year  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  they  have  called  and  settled  a  pastor 
and  built  a  church  and  parsonage,  in  all  of 
which  their  example  of  energy,  enterprise, 
and  liberality  are  worthy  of  imitation  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  English  congregations. 

We  have  now  in  Nebraska  three  German 
churches.  At  Meridian,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  under  Pastor  Schaedel,  there  is 
a  growing  congregation,  with  a  good  house 
of  worship  dedicated  last  Fall.  At  Platis- 
mouth,  under  Pastor  Steinhardt,  there  is  a 
congregation  of  thirty  families  in  the  city, 
with  a  larger  congregation  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Plattsmouth  congre¬ 
gation  to  build  a  church  and  parsonage  the 
present  season.  These,  with  the  fiock  of  Pas¬ 
tor  Berk  at  Hickman,  now  settled  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  their  work,  are  “  the  first  fruits  ”  of 
our  work  among  the  Germans.  As  our  Ger¬ 
man  friends  come  to  understand  our  Presby¬ 
terianism,  they  take  to  it  very  kindly;  and 
when  once  “  wonted  ”  to  our  Church,  they  be¬ 
come  model  Presbyterians,  l. 

COLORADO. 

Denver  City. — The  Central  congregation  have 
recently  completed  a  handsome  church  build¬ 
ing.  The  cost  thus  far  is  about  $80,000.  The 
house  will  seat  1200,  and  often  has  that  many 
present.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a 
porous,  light  stone,  taken  from  the  mountains 
near  Boulder,  and  is  said  to  contain  some¬ 
where  between  $25  and  $75  worth  of  silver  to 
the  ton.  Denver  has  three  Presbyterian 
PACIEM-CbAST. 

Aitoria. — The  congregation  is  now  worship¬ 
ping  in  a  rented  hall,  and  greatly  needs  a 
chapel.  A  few  miles  from  Astoria  is  Clatsop 
Plain,  where  was  established  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  organization  in  Oregon. 

Synod  of  the  Pacific. — The  whole  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  is 
only  6,371.  Calvary  church,  San  Francisco, 
contains  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  of  California,  Six  churches — viz: 
Calvary,  St.  John’s  and  the  First  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  First  in  Oakland  (Dr.  Bell’s),  the 
church  in  San  Jose  (Mr.  Egbert’s),  and  the 
Westminster  in  Sacramento  (Mr.  Bice’s) — 
contain  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants,  leaving  just  4,000  to  be 
divided  among  the  remaining  109  churches 
in  the  Synod.  This  gives  those  churches  an 
average  of  less  than  40  members  each.  So 
any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  we  must 
have  a  large  number  of  small  and  feeble 
churches.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  our 
churches  there  are  self-sustaining,  and  of 
that  quarter  not  half  are  able  to  pay  such 
salaries  as  the  ministers  ought  to  have.  So 
writes  Dr.  Babb  in  The  Presbyter. 

Oakland. — On  Sunday  evening,  July  27th, 
very  interesting  services  were  held  in  this 
church,  of  which  Bev.  I.  M.  Condit  is  mis¬ 
sionary  pastor.  Six  Chinese  were  baptized, 
making  thirty-five  who  have  been  received 
into  this  church  since  its  organization,  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  ago.  The  church  now  num¬ 
bers  forty-six  members.  Some  thirty-five 
Chinese  Christians  were  present  and  partook 
of  the  emblems  of  Jesus’  dying  love,  and  also 
quite  a  number  of  our  own  people.  Had 
those  who  believe  a  Chinaman  cannot  become 
a  Christian  been  present  and  heard  their  sing¬ 
ing  and  seen  their  devotion,  they  w'ould  not 
have  gone  away  unimpressed. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bst.  CharlM  Christopher  Caihing,  D.D.,  has 
felt  obliged  to  resign  his  office  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  to  which  he  was  chosen  only  two 
month  since,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health. 

The  CongT*B>^tional  Union  has  assisted  in 
building  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  Con¬ 
gregational  meeting-houses  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories.  As  a  rule,  one-third 
of  the  churches  assisted  by  it  have  become 
self-supporting  from  the  day  of  their  dedica¬ 
tion. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

A  Kapid  Growth.— Bev.  P.  Moerdyk  recent¬ 
ly  preached  a  sermon  on  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Beformed  churches  in  Grand 
Bapids,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Be¬ 
formed  churches  in  that  Michigan  town 
had  nearly  doubled  in  members  every  five 
years.  At  that  rate  he  said  we  may  expect 
to  have  2,400  members  in  1884,  and  about 
6,000  in  1889.  Gk)od  prospects  certainly. 

LUTHERAN. 

The  Evangelieal  Lathersn  Syzodical  Conlhrence 
of  America  closed  its  session  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  July  22d.  It  was  decided  to  publish 
a  new  quarterly  magazine,  to  form  State 
Synods,  and  to  establish  a  general  Theological 
Seminary.  The  Lutherans  in  the  States  have 
about  3,150  ministers,  5,600  congregations, 
and  725,000  communicants.  They  are  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  from  the  large  German  and 
Scandinavian  immigration. 


METHODIST. 

The  Baltimore  Equitable  Company  on  Aug.  5 
brought  suit  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  against  General  U.  S.  Grant 
and  eight  other  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan 
church  at  Washington.  The  company  has 
ten  of  the  seventy  bonds  of  $500  each  issued 
by  the  church  in  1874,  and  these  bonds  are 
overdue. 

Methodiet  Hymns. — The  first  hymnal  ever  Is¬ 
sued  from  the  press  in  America,  by  the  found¬ 
er  of  Methodism,  has  recently  been  discover¬ 
ed.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  arrived  at 
Georgia,  then  an  English  colony,  in  February, 
1736 ;  Charles  returned  to  England  after  a  so¬ 
journ  of  six  months,  but  his  brother  remain¬ 
ed  in  America  about  two  years,  during  which 
period  he  compiled  and  published  a  small 
hymn  book  at  Charleston,  8.  C.  The  volume 
is  a  duodecimo  of  74  pages,  and  the  title-page 
is  as  follows:  “A  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns.  Charles-Town :  Printed  by  Lewis 
Timothy.  1737.”  It  contains  70  hymns — 40 
for  Sunday,  20  for  Wednesday  or  Friday,  and 
10  for  Saturday. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

PrograM. — Bishop  Schereschewsky,  of  the 
Episcopal  Mission  in  China,  has  laid  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  St.  John’s  College,  near  Shang¬ 
hai.  Bev.  Dr.  James  Paul,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  contributed  $10,000  to  the  building  of 
this  College. 

New  York. — The  Episcopal  mission  among 
the  Italians  of  this  city  has  been  temporarily 
suspended  because  of  insufficient  support. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
work  was  so  full  of  promise. 

Kentucky. — There  are  38  churches  and  chap¬ 
els  in  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  with  12,595 
sittings.  The  estimated  value  of  church 
property  is  $197,466,  with  an  indebtedness  of 
$21,124.  The  communicants  number  4,142,  a 
slight  gain  upon  the  previous  year. 

For  the  Poor. — The  late  Gen.  Jackson,  a 
wealthy  Episcopalian  of  Vermont,  left  his 
property  “to  be  turned  into  money,  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  God’s  heritage.”  The 
General  intimated  a  preference  that  the 
money  should  go  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  clergymen. 

A  Late  Beginning. — Bishop  Clarkson  of  Ne¬ 
braska  recently  admitted  to  the  order  of 
Deacons  Bov.  Joshua  V.  Himes,  who  for 
over  thirty-four  years  had  been  a  missionary 
and  editor  among  the  Second  Adventists,  and 
who  prior  to  that  time,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  had  been  a  Campbelllte  preacher.  Mr. 
Himes  is  seventy-four  years  of  age.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  a  Missionary  Circuit  in 
Dakota. 

Bev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.D.,  has  just  gone 
abroad  for  rest  and  recreation.  After  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovering  from  his  severe  illness. 
Dr.  Tyng  took  a  three  months’  cruise  along 
the  Maine  coast  in  a  yacht,  and  returned  to 
this  city  about  two  weeks  ago,  having  gained 
eighteen  pounds  in  weight.  He,  however,  at 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  decided  to  take  a 
foreign  trip,  and  so  sailed  on  the  Algeria. 

BAPTIST. 

Church  Building. — A  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
both  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  building  a  new  edifice 
for  it,  which  is  to  cost  $40,000,  at  their  own 
expense.  "  ‘ 

DamagM.  —  The  Fifth  Baptist  church  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  obtained  a  judgment 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad  for 
$4,500,  lor  putting  an  engine-house  a  yard  or 
two  from  its  house  of  worship. 

Bev.  Orin  Dodge,  widely  known  among  the 
Baptist  churches  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  as  the  District  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  has  been  prostrated  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis. 

The  Englieh  Bapfeiet  Hiseionary  Society  has  re¬ 
cently  sent  Mr.  Pappengouth,  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  College,  to  Hayti,  as  a  missionary. 
Mr.  Pappengouth  is  the  son  of  a  Russian 
Count,  who  has  for  many  years  past  devoted 
his  time  to  evangelistic  work  in  Italy. 

The  Judion  Family. — The  only  member  of  the 
original  Judson  family,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  yet  survives,  is  Miss  Abigail  Judson,  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Judson.  She  resides  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  She  is  now  quite  aged,  but  re¬ 
tains  a  clear  and  devout  mind. 


The  ftesbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  at  Hamden, 
on  Tueelay,  Sept.  »tb,  at  71  F.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fresbytery  of  Wellsboro  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  BjeeUng  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Coving¬ 
ton,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  9tb,  at  9  P.  H. 

S.  0.  MCELBOT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeUng  at  Williamson,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th, 
at  9  P.  N.  H.  H.  CLA&K,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyttrlan  church  of  Princeton,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
9tb,  at  T|  P.  M.  BLACKFOKD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
NortbOdd,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  9th,  at  7^  P.  H.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society  will  meet  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  at  9  P.  M.  E.  CUBTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Bead¬ 
ing,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  9d,  at  7  P.  U. 

W.  S.  TAYLOB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  meets  at  Mt  Zion 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7  P.  H. 

J.  P.  SAFFOBD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In 
the  Presbyterian  church,  Falrbury,  Neb.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept  9d,  at  71  P  M. 

A.  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  pleasure  of  bathing  Is  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  by  mixing  In  the  tub  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
bottle  of  Mdbbat  k  LAnkam'b  Flobida  Watkb. 
Instantly  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  bath-room  Is 
as  fragrant  as  a  blooming  flower-garden,  the  mind 
becomes  buoyant,  and  the  body  emerges  refreshed 
and  strengthened. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

69  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestniit  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  depoelted,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  tor  Travellers,  in 
doliari  tor  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  conn- 
tries,  and  in  Poimdt  Starling  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identiflcation,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sugia  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  mode  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENOLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
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Leading  Features  of 

THE  8EFTEMBER  SCRIBNER. 

A  worthy  svccesaor  of  the  Midsummer  Holiday 
Number,  of  which  100,000  copies  have  been 
sold. 

Confidence.” 

Fifteen  pages  of  Hxnby  Jambs  Jb’b  spirited 
and  clever  novel,  begun  in  the  August  number. 
“An  American  Home  on  the  Amazons.” 

The  fourth  Brazil  paper,  with  Champnby’s  pic¬ 
tures. 

“The  Art  Schools  of  Philadelphia.” 

An  able  descriptive  essay  by  W.  C.  Beownbli., 
with  illustrations  by  the  pupils. 

“W.  S.  Gilbert.” 

A  sketch  of  the  popular  author  of  the  “  Bab 
Ballads,”  “  Pinafore,”^etc.,  by  Miss  Kate  Field, 
accompanied  by  portrait. 

Signs  and  Symbols.” 

By  Fbank  B.  Mateb,  with  illustrations  by  the 
author,  engraved  by  T.  Cole  and  others. 

“The  University  of  Rome.” 

An  important  paper  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Boybsbn, 
with  portraits. 

“A  Story  of  the  Dry  Season.” 

A  second  charming  storv  by  Mrs.  Maby  Hal- 
LOCK  Foote,  the  artist,  wnose  “  Friend  Barton’s 
‘Concern,’”  in  the  July  number,  has  attracted 
such  favorable  attention. 

“  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform.” 

A  paper  of  general  interest  by  Prof.  T.  R. 
Lounsbuby,  of  Yale. 

“My  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Virginia.” 

A  sketcb  of  the  “  fighting  Fairfaxes,”  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  romantic  life  in  this  country  of  the 
sixth  Lord.  By  Mrs.  Constance  Caby  Habbison, 
with  illustrations. 

“  Sandy  Hook.” 

With  seventeen  picturesque  drawings  by  F.  8. 
Chuboh. 

“The  Documents  in  the  Case.” 

A  peculiar  story  on  a  novel  plan,  by  J.  B. 
Matthews  and  H.  C.  Bunneb. 

“Hawobth’s”  is  continued;  there  are  poems 
^  H.  H.,  Chas.  De  Kay  and  others,  and  the 
Eiditorial  Departments  are  full  and  entertaining. 

Price  35  cents.  For  sale  everywhere. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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For  Recreation,  for  all  occa^ons. 


For  Recreation,  |  for  all  occasions. 

Sent  by  Mall  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

•7.50  per  dozen,  by  Bzpress. 
SS'Spe^men  Paget  tent  free  to  all  (^Keanlt. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Wabd — At  Fort  Ann,  August  12th,  1879,  John 
Ward  of  New  York  city,  aged  46  years. 


CTDAUfDCDDV  Dl  AIITC  I  60  varieties. 
OlnAWDLnnT  rLANIO  !  newest,  largetl, 

best,  most  produetive.  In  pots  or  layers.  At  bottom  pricet. 
Plant  DOW.  Full  crop  next  year.  Circulars  free. 
Address  G.  H.  k  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastenbury,  Conn. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 
MISSTDrOOREMUS  ^schcwE'fob**^ 

YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  October 
Ed,  at  47  E.  Elst  Street.  She  will  also  receive 
Into  her  family  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 


Mbs.  PARKS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  re¬ 
opens  Sept.  17.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Twelve 
Young  Ladies  received  as  boarders.  For  circulars, 
address  as  above. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  The  oldest  engineering  school  In  America. 
Next  term  begins  Sept.  18.  The  Register  for  1879  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  the  graduates  for  the  past  S3  years,  with 
their  positions ;  also,  course  of  study,  requirements, 
expenses,  etc.  Address  WM.  H.  YOUNG,  Treas. 


Locust  hill  seminary,  Darien, conn.,  pre¬ 
pares  girls  for  Smith,  Vassar,  Holyoke,  and  Welle¬ 
sley  ,or  gradnatee ;  board  $200.  Circulars  at  Scribner’s. 


CLAVERACK  (NEW  YORK,)  COLLEGE, 
and  Hudson  River  Inst.,  three  miles  from  Hudson  City. 

Fits  boys  thoroughly  for  all  Colleges,  Professional 
and  Scientific  Schools  and  Business— A  full 
College  Course  for  Girls.  Legal  power  to  confer  degrees. 
French,  German,  Art,  and  Music  specialties. 

A  school  of  high  rank,  giving  systematic  Education. 
Thorough  training  with  personal  care  in  Primary. 


Physical  training  In  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastics. 
Healthful.  Delightfully  situated.  Home  comforts. 
Pure  air,  and  good  cuisine.  Terms  moderate. 
Refined  manners.  Elevated  social  character. 
Cultivated  taste,  and  Christian  morals  Inculcated. 
Twenty-five  years  under  the  same  President. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  Institution  aims  to  give  thorough  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Its  advantages  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  unsurpassed  In  the  West;  pleasant  location, 
good  hulldinge,  large  library,  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  The  necessary  expenses  are  low,  and  assistance 
Is  afforded  to  those  who  need  it.  The  Faculty  are : 
Rev.  Llewelyn  j.  Evans,  D.D  , 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis. 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Mobbis,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Bev.  ZEPBANIAU  M.  HUMPHREY,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Eocleslastical  History  and  Church  Polity. 
Rev.  HENBY  P.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 
Bev.  JAMES  EELLS,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

The  session  of  1879-80  opens  Sept.  11,  at  8}  A.  H. 
For  catalogues  or  Information,  address  any  of  the 
Professors,  or  simply 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  O. 


UNION  THKOLOOICAL  8EMINABT. 

The  term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  17th. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M. 
Booms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 
Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Sbedd,  D.D.,  will  deliver  the  opening 
address  in  the  Seminary  chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
18th,  at  3  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 
New  York,  August  18,  1879. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART. 

The  term  begins  Sept.  3.  The  rate  of  expense  Is 
low.  Students  can  be  aided  as  heretofore.  The  new 
building  for  studente  Is  spacious  and  thoroughly 
ventilated,  affording  each  occupant  a  sleeping  room 
and  a  room  for  study,  both  freebly  furnished.  The 
library  and  other  facilities  are  large  and  constantly 
Increasing.  Training  In  the  delivery  of  sermons  Is 
made  a  specialty. 

W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th, 
when  entering  students  will  be  matriculated  at  11 
A.  M.  The  Introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  on 
Friday  at  11  A.  M.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.  Inquiries 
relative  to  the  Seminary,  may  meanwhile  be  addrees- 
^  to  Dr.  A.  T.  McGill,  or  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge,  Princeton, 

Notice. — We  call  the  attention  of  candidates  and 
Presbyteries  to  the  fact  that  we  want  all  recommen¬ 
dations  to  be  sent  in  before  the  middle  of  September, 
In  order  that  the  first  Instalments  of  scholarships 
may  be  sent  out  as  early  as  possible  In  October.  Let 
there  be  no  remlssneee  In  this  particular.  If  the 
Preebyterlee  are  not  In  eeasouable  session,  let  the 
committees  on  Education  be  applied  to. 

D.  W.  POOR,  Cor.  Secretary. 


The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  at 
Buchanan,  on  Tueeday,  Sept.  9th,  at  74  P.  M. 

THEO.  D.  MARSH,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  KirksvUle,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  I6tb,  1879,  at  7)  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  meeting  In  Ponca,  Dixon  county,  on  Tuesday. 
Sept.  l«th,  at  71  P.  M. 

GEO.  L.  LITTLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Monterey,  on  Monday,  Sept.  16th,  at  4  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  at  Bloom- 
Tllle,  Ohio,  on  Tueeday,  Sept.  9th,  at  9  P.  M. 

E.  BU8HNKLL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  Its  lUl 
meeting  at  AFkport,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  tth,  at  7  P.  M. 

JAMES  M.  PLATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  bold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Preebyterlan  church  of  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 


•3  a  Year,  post-paid.  35  Cents  a  Number.  VASSAR  COLLEGE, 
“BUTTEBKD  PEASE”  IN  CHOCTAW  ^ Lmlnau^ 

^£^mtar.°*Thu“^umb1?Tulo  entrance,  Sept.  17.  Ch^gee  $^a  yean  Cateloguee 

vanety  of  poems,  stories,  pictures,  and  interesting  application  to  W.  L.  DEAN,  Registrar, 

articles  for  children.  It  begins  with  a  large  front¬ 
ispiece  drawn  by  Addle  Ledyard;  gives  young 
Napoleon’s  life  history  with  a  portrait ;  has  eight 
short  stories,  all  Illustrated,  about  all  sorts  of 
thing^s,  such  as  floods  and  escapes;  hunting  a 
sword-fish;  the  Pirates  of  the  Chinese  coast,  me 
fortunes  of  a  miner’s  orphans,  “  Bob’s  Missionary 
Work,”  elves,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  also  beautifullv 
illustrated  descriptive  articles  on  pottery,"  wheels’’ 

(describing  sedan  chairs,  and  ancient  stvles  of 
chariots  and  wheeled  vehicles),  “  The  Frolicsome 
Ply,”  etc.,  etc.  Poems  by  Lucy  Laroom  and 
otoers.  Pictures,  riddles,  rhymes,  and  jingles. 

The  October  numter  will  contain  an  article  on  the 
Elevated  Railroads. 

Price  25  cents ;  $3  a  year. 


SCBIBNEB  &  CO.,  New  York. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

Established  In  1836,  and  conducted  on  the  model  of 
the  best  Eastern  (Xilleges.  It  has  good  cabinets  and 
apparatus,  and  large  libraries.  A  course  of  study 
without  Greek  Is  provided.  Promising  students  ore 
aided.  A  thorough  Preparatory  School  in  operation. 
The  next  term  begins  September  11. 

I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President. 

Marietta,  O.,  July,  1879. 


PROF.  OTTO  VON  BELOW  receives  at  his 
country  home  a  small  class  of  young  men  and 
boys,  and  prepares  them  privately  tor  college.  Long 
successful  experience  and  beet  of  references.  For 
partlcnlars,  address  Box  66,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T. 

Freehold  institute.  Freehold,  N.  J.  Boys 
thoroughly  prepared  for  college  or  business.  Send 
for  catalogues  to  the  Prtulcpal,  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambbrs. 


rOR  THE  TIMES.  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 


BY  THE  PRESBYTEBIAN  BOARD. 

KIRWAH-rLEnERS. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  BIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES, 
ROMAN  OATHOLIO  BISHOP  OP  NEW  YORK. 

BY  “KIRWAN,” 

(The  late  Bev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.D.) 

ISmo.  Three  Parts  In  One.  Price,  In  Cloth, 
60  Cts.  Paper,  15  Cts. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


SPLENDID  ORGANS  831,  842 1  5  Stops  §47. 
T  do  853,0  do  802,  11  do  S67,  12  do  876,  13 


8153,  net  used  SIX  Months.  Warranted  6 
years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illnstrated  Cat. 
alegnes  Mailed.  HORACE  WATEKt^  Agent, 
ManafaetBrer  and  Dealer,  40  East  l4th  St., 
New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3530. 


Reckitt’s^rls  Rlus. 

“We  have  this  dsy  appointed  Messrs.  ’Thomas 
Leemlng  k  Oo.  Sole  Agents  for  our  goods  In  the 
United  States.  Bzckitt  k  Sorb,  Limited. 

“  Hull,  May  1, 1879.  FBARCI8  BzcxiTT,  Director.” 

Havinf  Just  received  a  consignment  of  the  above 
nnequalTsd  WASHING  BLtlE,  we  can  confidently  offer 
Itto  Lsundrlea  and  Private  Families  as  superior  in 
the  following  points,  vli :  Great  strength,  exceeding 
beauty  of  Sat,  great  economy  In  use.  It  cannot  rot 
or  injure  the  linen.  An  ounce  square  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  reoelpt  of  a  flve-cent  stamp.  Give  it  a  trial. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade. 

THUS.  LBEMINO  &  OO., 

18  College  Place,  N.  T.  City. 


Examinations  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
September  9  and  3,  for  admisaion  In  the  Classical, 
SaxRTiFio,  and  Tzchnical  Departmeuts  of  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Annual  Catalogue,  containing  full  Information, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  PRESIDENT  CATTELL, 
or  to  DR.  TRAILL  GREEN,  Dean  of  the  Pardee  Scien¬ 
tific  Department,  Easton,  Pa. 


SEDGWICK  INSTITUTE 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MA.S8. 

Select  Family  School  for  Boj  k,  In  Southern  Uerkshlre, 
oombiniug  unusual  advantages  for  mental  and  iihysicai 
cnlturowith  the  home  ir.Boencesof  a  Christian  family. 
Cend  for  Circular.  Address 

Da.  U.  J.  k  £.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  Principal;. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA  reopens  her 
Erolish  and  Frzrch  Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  MoBBlSTewH,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17th.  Superior  ad¬ 
vantages  In  all  departments;  large  and  attractive 
grounds.  Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition,  $360  per  an¬ 
num,  Addrees  the  Principal. 


WHITESTOWN  SEMINARY,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  both  sexes.  Fits  for  College,  Teaching,  or 
Business.  Fifty-second  year  opens  August  96.  ^tes 
reduced.  Send  for  July  circular. 

_  J.  S.  GARDNER,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


FOSTER  SCHOOL,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOB  LADIES.  Address  Dr.  GEO.  LOOMIS. 
References ;  Messrs.  Chas.  Nordhoff  and  Whltelaw 
Bsld,  New  York. 


CHABLIBB  INSTITUTE, 

On  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 

Tor  Boys  and  Young  Men  Iron  7  to  90.  Prepares  them 
for  all  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  West  Point,  Naval 
Academy,  and  Business.  French,  German,  Spctnlsh 
spoken  and  taught  thoroughly.  New  building  erected 
purposely — a  model  of  its  kind.  ’The  Prospectus  con¬ 
tains  full  details.  Twenty-fifth  year  will  begin  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  next.  Prof.  KLIE  CHABLIEB,  Director. 


OXFORD  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  twenty-sixth  year  begins  SEPTEMBER  8.  TTila 
oollege  has  admirable  buildings  and  grounds,  high, 
healthy  and  beautiful.  The  Professors  and  Teachers 
are  among  the  beet.  Great  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
regular  course.  This  college  is  famed  for  its  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Terms  moderate.  For  olr- 
eulan,  pisses  address  the  President, 

BBT.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford,  0. 


HademoMe  de  Janoo, 

Saccessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Hmbm, 

Respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Dsy  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  96. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  its  efficiency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  In  pMt  years. 


WESTEEN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAEY, 

AT  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  on  Tueeday,  September  9d.  For  cata¬ 
logue  or  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON,  316  Ridge  street, 

Allegheny,  Pa. 


Blair  PRESBYTEBIAL  academy  for  young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  Wednesday. 
September  3d.  Young  men  are  prepared  hy  oarsM 
and  thorough  Instruction  for  oollege,  or  for  business, 
and  advanced  studies  are  offered  to  young  ladles. 
The  government  Is  mild,  but  efficient.  The  building 
Is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  heated  by  steam; 
the  situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  Terms  mod¬ 
erate.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M,,  Ph.D.,  PrinclpaL 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Military  school,  sing  sing,  n.  y. 

Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  PrtiMipaL 
Prepares  boys  for  College,  West  Point,  or  for  boslnw. 
Reopens  Sept.  16th.  Send  for  circular. 


TEHPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMHART 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

The  next  year  begins  Sept.  16.  Send  for  oatalogiM. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A  M.,  PrinclpaL 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  INSTITUTE,  Pine  Plains.  Dutch¬ 
ess  county,  N.  Y.  Only  a  few  rooms  vacant.  Ap¬ 
ply  early.  Rev.  A.  MATTICE,  A.M.,  PrinclpaL 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction,  and 
rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  location.  Addrees 
^y.  C.  V.  SPEAR  and  B.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  Instruction  in  muslo.  Loostlon 
unsurpassed  for  beauty,  healtbfulneae,  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Buildings  elegant.  A  home  where  parents 
may  with  confidence  Intrust  their  daughters.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  10,  1879.  Send  tor 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FRISBBB,  D.D.,  President. 


Thorough  Education  for  Young  Ladios. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESYILLE,  O. 

ON  THE  MT.  HOLYOKE  PLAN. 

A  very  healthful  location,  beautiful  surroundings, 
greatly  Improved  and  enlarged  buildings  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  Offers  to  young  ladles  all  the  advautagee  of  a 
Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Education. 

TERMS,  $170  PER  YEAR. 

Including  board,  tuition,  tael,  lights,  lectures,  in¬ 
struction  In  French  and  German,  with  use  of  Library 
and  Periodicals,  Ac. 

For  catalogue  with  full  Information,  address 

Miss  MABY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 


STEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year,  $176.  Tuition,  English 
and  Latin,  $20  to  $36,  according  to  class  One-quarter 
off  to  ministers’  daughters.  Music,  Painting,  and 
Modem  Languages  also  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
Send  tor  catalogue.  Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Prln. 


Flushing  (N.  Y.)  institute.  Prepares  young 
men  and  boys  for  College  (Academic  or  Scientific 
Department),  Business,  Naval  Academy, or  WeetPoinL 
Has  been  In  successful  operation  In  present  location 
for  thirty-three  years.  Begins  Sept.  9th.  Addrees 
E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  4th  September,  1879.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  to  students  In  this  Institution  for 
their  Improvement  and  for  missionary  work  In  tbs 
city.  The  same  aid  given  as  In  Eastern  Seminaries. 
For  information,  apply  to  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  high  school,  Lawrencevllle,  N.  J. 

SAMUEL  H.  HAMILL,  D.D..  Principal.  An  at- 
tractive  home  tor  boys  preparing  for  college  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  location  is  very  healthy  and  retired,  and 
yet  conveniently  reached ;  beautiful  grounds,  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction,  reasonable  terms. 


.  m  UKnmiTY  OF  wmm 

(Owned  by  Ohio  Synods.) 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President. 

A  large  property  and  endowment.  Full  corps  of 
experienced  Professors.  350  students.  Classical, 
Philosophical,  and  Scientific  Courses,  as  In  best  col¬ 
leges.  French  and  German  taught  thoroughly.  Boa«l 
and  expenses  cheap  as  elsewhere. 

Preparatory  Department  taught  mainly  by  Col¬ 
lege  teachers — English,  Classical  and  Normal  courses. 
ALL  CLASSES  OPEN  TO  YouNO  WOVEN.  Catalogues 
sent  freely  ou  application  to  the  PRESIDENT,  Woos'- 
ter,  Ohio. 

Fall  term  opens  Sept.  17th. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  appliances  are  superior,  and  it  has  suffleient 
endowment  to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  expense.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  10th.  Send 
for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 
address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 


PEmySTLYANIA  MIUTART  ACADEMY 

CHE.STER,  FA.  Opens  Sept.  10th. 
Thorough  Instruction  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemis¬ 
try,  the  Classics  and  English.  Degrees  conferred. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

COL.  THEO.  HYATT.  Pretident. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

reopen  Sept.  17th.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
Painting,  Music,  and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory 
and  Apparatus.  Rev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Principal. 

Lyons  (N.  Y.)  musical  academy.  Founded  1864. 
Charges  moderate ;  dally  lessons. 

Rev  L.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.A.,  Principal. 


P£EKSKILL(N.Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 
_ Send  for  Illustrated  60-page  circular— 1879. 

BYE  SEMINARY,  ’ 

BYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIB8.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In 
this  country  and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  of  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCoeh  says :  ”  Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public." 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says ;  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says ;  ”  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  reedlze  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  0.;  or, 
Bev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 


CHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

Miss  Bonnet  and  Miss  Dillate,  Prinolpals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17th,  at  1616 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 


meats.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexee.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  studente.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expensee  low.  Claes  Instruction  or  private  leeeons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthf  ulness  and  religious  and  Intellectnal 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 


YALE  LAW  SCH(X)L. — Regular  course,  9  years; 

Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  9  years 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  9Sth.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  oiiens  Thursday,  Sept.  4th.  Entrance 
examination,  Monday,  June  93d,  and  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3d.  For  catalogue,  address 

Bev.  8.  G.  BROWN,  D.D.,  President. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Chambersbnrg,  Pa.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  16. 
For  oatalognes,  addrees  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Pres,  pro  tem.,  Harrlsbarg,  Pa. ;  or  Miss  A.  F.  Good- 
sell,  Lady  Principal,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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NDfETT-SECOND  PSALM. 

By  Helm  Mur. 

Behold,  it  is  s  goodly  thing 
Onr  grateful  hearts  to  raise, 

And  with  united  voices  sing 
„Xhe  Lord  Jehovah’s  praise ! 

1^8  loving  kindness  to  proclaim 

,  J^h  moiming  and  each  night. 

Extol  His  name  with  loud  acclaim — 

Els  talthfulnass  and  might. 

Let  psaltery  and  harp-note  meet. 

Add  nwell  with  solemn  sound ; 

The  choral  anthem  stijU  repeat, 

Andwaft  His  praises  round. 

•i'»  MJ 

For  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  made  us  glad, 

'Vnth  duuolfold  delight ; 

Wd'blhss  the  works  Thy  hand  hath  made, 

i>Aj^  triumph  in  Thy  might. 

»-• 

O  Thou  Most  High,  forevermore 
Thou  art  creation’s  King ; 

Join  earth  and  heaven,  evermore 
‘  Loud  hallelujah’s  ring ! 

AS  EDUCATION  TO  EVIL. 

■l,liatU  waited  to  have  some  one  speak  of 
the  educating  influence  of  church-closing  dur¬ 
ing  our  Summer  vacations.  It  may  not  be 
much  that  we  miss  a  few  sermons  or  Sunday- 
schools  ;  this  oertainly  Is  a  loss  in  itself,  but 
it  is  especial  misfortune  because  thus  the 
people  are  educated  to  think  lightly  of  the 
Sabbaih.'* 

For  a  large  part  of  the  year,  the  cold  and 
stormy' part,  we  are  urged  from  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  prayer-meeting  to  be  regular  in 
our  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Then  when  the  pleasant  Summer  Sab¬ 
bath  days  come — and  what  could  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  past  few  Sabbaths — sudden- 
ly)t  Is  announoed  to  us  that  the  church  must 
be  closed  six  weeks  Jbr  dmning,  as  if  it  were 
an  Augean  stal^e,  or  that  the  vacation  time 
has  comp  /uxd  services 'will  cease  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  '^at  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  The  people 
and  liiie  Sunday-school  children  are  turned 
adrift;  they  may,  it  is  true,  seek  out  some 
neighboring  church  if  so  inclined,  but  a  small 
proportinn  of  them  are  so  inclined,  and  the 
very  ones  who  perhaps  most  need  the  con¬ 
stant  culture  of  church  influences,  are  left  to 
the  demoralixatlon  of  Sunday  visiting  or 
rambling,  or  lounging.  Is  this  a  small  evil  ? 
is  it  not  a  great  and  serious  one  ? 

In  the  good  city  where  I  dwell  there  are  six 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  For 
some  weeks  past,  and  for  several  to  come,  all 
these  are  closed  with  the  exception  of  a  rotat¬ 
ing  service  of  a  half  or  whole  day  in  some 
one  of  them.  This  service  is  quite  well  at¬ 
tended,  but  after  all  we  meet  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  one  congregation,  while  the 
streets  at  evening  are  crowded  with  strollers, 
many  of  them  usually  church-going  people. 
Do  not  these  people  need  the  discipline  and 
habit  of  a  regular  unintermitted  church  ser¬ 
vice  ?  It  is  said  that  a  single  church  will 
hold  all  who  care  to  go — certainly;  this  edu¬ 
cational  process  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  If  on  the  contrary  every  church  had 
been  kept  regularly  open  every  year,  and  the 
people  attracted  and  urged  to  habits  of  church- 

golaa.  wa  mlsht  Hava  a  oomtortable  audlanoe 
in  every  church. 

Now  some  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  we  object  to  church  vacations 
we  therefore  object  to  ministers’  vacations. 
This  is  not  so.  None  of  us  wish  our  good  and 
faithful  pastors  to  be  deprived  of  their  need¬ 
ed  vacation  rest.  We  only  want  them  to  do 
as  we  do  in  business — make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  that  our  work  shall  go  on  in  oiu*  absence 
even  if  not  altogether  as  well  as  we  might  do 
it. 

Tour  correspondent  B,  last  week,  and 
others,  have  Indicated  ways  by  which  the 
services  might  well  be  sustained.  Even  if 
we  have  a  sermon  read,  or  lay  services,  or  a 
temperance  meeting,  or  a  Bible  lesson  study, 
let  us  never  close  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
Gk)d  as  vras  done  in  Ahaz’s  time,  when  they 
shut  up  the  doors  of  the  porch  and  put  out 
the  lamps  and  have  not  burned  incense  nor 
offered  burnt-offering  in  the  holy  place  unto 
the  <3k>d  of  Israei— wherefore  the  wrath  of 
Qod  was  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  H. 


TELL  ALL  THE  TRUTH. 

'ByAagnsta  Moore. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  say  too  much 
about  the  love  of  God ;  but  it  is  very  possible 
to  say  too  little  of  His  fear.  The  “fear  of 
Isaac  ”  is  apparently  almost  forgotten  in  these 
days.  In  all  pulpits,  in  all  books  and  papers, 
on  all  walls,  it  is  “love,”  “love,”  “love,” 
“God’s  love,”  “Christ’s  love,”  that  we  hear 
and  see.  In  nature  the  shadows  cannot  be 
hidden.  Wherever  the  sun  shines,  there  are 
the  shadows ;  but  the  shadow  side  of  God’s 
Holy  Book  has  been  almost  unseen,  unknown. 
Do  you  doubt  this  ?  Try  telling  the  story  of 
the  slaying  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  God’s 
stem  command  to  their  father  and  their  bro¬ 
thers  not  to  weep  or  mourn  for  their  erring 
dead.  Try  telling  how  God  slew  with  fire  the 
men  of  Israel  because  they  wept  before  Him 
and  murmured,  wanting  a  change  of  food ;  or 
try  to  tell  any  other  of  His  severe  and  sud¬ 
den  dealings,  and  you  will  see  the  repulsion 
and  the  utter  unbelief  of  your  hearers.  In 
quite  too  many  cases  they  will  promptly  ex¬ 
press  their  unbelief  and  their  condemnation. 

People  are  not  trained  up  in  the  feeling 
that  God  has  any  right  to  deal  thus  with 
men.  They  resent  the  idea.  Even  church- 
memben  do  so.  They  were  “  converted  ”  by 
“  the  love  of  Christ,”  they  tell  you,  and  nev¬ 
er  havln^^read  much  in  the  Old  Testament, 
they  axe  horrified  to  discover  that  there  is 
another  side— a  shadow  to  the  truth.  They 
don’t  want  to  hear  about  it.  They  don’t  want 
to  be  afraid  of  God  nor  afraid  to  sin.  They 
want  to  feel  that  if  they  do  happen  to  sin, 
Christ  only  pities  them,  and  is  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  their  motion,  all  ready  sweetly  to  forgive 
them  just  as  soon  as  they  have  got  enough  of 
their  sinning.  Individuals  want  to  wrong 
others  without  being  afraid  of  “  anjavenging 
Gk)d.”  Churches  want  to  cover  up  sin  and 
hold  OB  to  “abominable”  members  without 
being  afraid  of  wrath  from  on  high ;  and  of 
course  people  of  the  world  want  to  go  on  in 
high  and  haughty  pride  in  their  own  ways, 
without  the  impertinence  of  threats  of  pun¬ 
ishment  from  Almighty  Qod.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  enough  to  attend  church — forenoons — if 
they  can  hear  well  argued  discourses  on  the 
love  of  Gk>d  or  on  mental  or  moral  philosophy ; 
but  just  let  a  faithful  minister^take  such  a 
text  as  “Whoso  believeth  not  shall  be  opn- 


I  demned,”  or  “  The  wrath  of  the  Lamb,”  or 
any  of  Jesus’  scathing  sentences  to  hypo¬ 
crites,  lawyers,  and  scribes,  and  they  are  con-  ’ 
temptuous  and  indignant ;  “will  go  no  more 
to  listen  to  such  rant.” 

Now  is  all  the  Bible  God’s  Word  ?  and  if  it 
is,  is  it  all  to  be  preached,  studied,  revered, 
obeyed  ?  And  is  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  the  Jehovah  Jesus  of  the  Old  ? 
Then  where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  safety, 
of  forgetting  this  ?  It  is  sickening  to  hear 
so  much  of  the  gentleness,  patience,  and  love 
of  Christ;  while  you  hear  no  word  of  His 
keen  liatred  of  wrong,  and  of  His  justice. 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  all  who,  believing 
and  trusting  in  Him,  turn  against  sin,  and 
He  never  will  save  anybody  else.  Nor  is  He 
one  who  can  be  deluded  by  increased  devo¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  any  who,  conscious  of  de¬ 
sign  of  mischief  or  of  forbidden  conduct, 
and  bent  on  having  his  own  way,  seeks  by 
beautiful  prayers,  eloquent  presentations  of 
truth,  or  even  by  increased  activity  in  well¬ 
doing  in  other  directions,  to  satisfy  God,  and 
keep  in  His  favor. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  things 
those  who  do  “fear  the  Lord”  meet  with, 
that  people  who  are  utterly  dishonest  and 
immoral  can  appear  and  talk  so  much  like 
angels  of  light.  But  it  will  not  avail.  The 
“wrath  of  the  Lamb  ”  is  hanging  over  every 
head  whose  owner  is  clinging  to  known  sin, 
and  trying  to  cover  it  up.  “  Trying,”  for  it 
is  not  possible  long  to  cover  it. 

Christ  is  a  gentle  Lamb  to  all  who  are  sad 
and  sore  because  of  sins  that  they  hate  and 
flee  from,  even  though  they  are  often  overta¬ 
ken  and  rent  anew  thereby.  But  He  is  also 
the  Fearful  One  who  drove  Adam  and  Eve 
from  the  Garden,  who  rained  fire  on  Sodom, 
who  made  Sinai  quake  while  He  uttered  His 
awful  Law,  and  who  slew,  again  and  again, 
men  who  rebelled  against  Him.  Unless  pub¬ 
lic  teachers,  ministers  especially,  make  this 
once  more  a  familiar  truth  to  the  people,  the 
fear  of  Qod  will  soon  have  quite  forsaken 
our  land— not  cast  out  by  “  perfect  love,”  but 
by  utter  ignorance.  In  that  world  where 
there  is  “perfect  love,”  fear  may,  with  all 
safety,  be  “cast  out”;  and  there  alone. 
Here  Its  absence  is  always  certain  to  banish 
all  real  love.  No  sinner  who  does  not  fear 
God  can  love  Him  or  give  Him  “pleasure.” 
The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
Him,  in  them  that  hope  in  His  mercy.  O  the 
haughty,  godless  worldlings  that  presume  and 
dare  to  sit  in  judgment  on  God’s  Holy  Book, 
and  say  wAaf  texts  are  suitable  for  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  use  in  his  pulpit — let  them  hear  of 
the  “judgments”  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  of 
His  “mercies”;  let  them  understand  that 
it  is  not  their  toleration  and  patronage  that 
Christ  will  have,  but  their  repentance  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear. 


D£.  CK08BT  ON  THE  NITDE  IN  AST. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby  contributes  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  nude  in  art,  which  we  find  in  the 
Christian  at  Work  for  July  31,  as  follows  : 

“  "When  you  object  to  a  Venus  of  Titian 
as  simply  indecent,  you  are  met  with  a 
very  supercilious  look  and  the  remark  (in¬ 
tended  to  be  very  cutting,)  ‘  To  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure.’  I  have  heard  the 
most  impure  men  gUDly  use  tnat  proverb. 
Under  its  cover  they  pursue  their  immor¬ 
al  course. 

“  These  quoters  of  this  Scripture  do  not 
know  its  meaning.  They  suppose  it  means 
‘A  pure  man  will  see  nothing  impure  in 
any  object,'  a  sentiment  which  is  absurd — 
as  if  vice  was  not  vicious  to  a  pure  man’s 
eye.  If  you  put  immorality  before  a  pure 
man,  he  sees  it  as  immorality.  Further, 
if  you  put  a  temptation  to  immorality  be¬ 
fore  a  pure  man,  it  will  be  to  him  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  immor^ty  in  spite  of  his  purity. 

“  The  quoted  text  (as  the  context  proves) 
means  this  :  ‘  Everything  that  belongs  to 
a  pure  man  is  pure.’  See  the  contrast  that 
follows — ‘  but  nothing  that  belongs  to  the 
defiled  and  unbelieving  is  pure,  but  even 
their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.’ 

“  Instead  of  justifying  a  man’s  praise  of 
a  Titian’s  Venus,  this  Scripture  declares 
that  a  pure  man  would  not  possess  such  a 
libidinous  picture.  It  is  under  such  false 
quotations  as  this,  and  under  a  sickening 
cant  about  ‘  high  art,’  that  Christians  are 
filling  their  parlors  with  statuary  and 
paintings  calculated  to  excite  the  lowest 
passions  of  the  young.  There  is  a  natural 
pruriency  that  is  charmed  with  this  dilet- 
tanteism  among  indecent  things,  as  the  po¬ 
lite  distance  to  which  refinement  can  go  in 
licentiousness.  It  would  be  apposite  to  ask 
how  many  youth  it  is  unable  to  restrain 
within  these  bounds,  after  having  thus  far 
infiamed  their  desires.  God  has  clearly 
shown  us  that  the  human  body  is  to  be 
covered.  Art  comes  forward  and  declares 
in  direct  opposition  to  Qod  that  the  human 
body  shall  be  stark  naked.  Christians 
leave  God  and  follow  art.  Then  when  we 
tell  these  Christians  that  they  are  aiding 
vice,  they  ridicule  our  verdancy,  and  call 
on  the  world  of  culture  to  join  them  in  the 
laugh. 

“  It  is  not  the  question  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  white  marble  nudity  that 
would  be  pure  to  every  pure  mind.  To 
that  all  will  agree.  Bqt  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion  of  to-day  for  Christians  to  settle  as 
before  God  and  His  Word,  is  whether  they 
can  approve  of  nudities  in  every  degree  of 
color  to  represent  life  and  in  every  attitude 
of  wantonness — whether  in  the  name  of 
Art  they  can  meddle  with  such  filthy  sub¬ 
jects  as  Leda  and  the  Swan,  Danae,  Venus 
and  Adonis,  etc.,  and  not  be  defiled. 

“  The  French  school  of  art  has  a  faculty 
for  putting  vice  forward  in  voluptuous  and 
attractive  forms  to  the  young,  while  the 
moral  (if  there  be  any,  as  in  the  ‘  Prodigal 
Son  ’)  is  almost  hidden  in  a  corner.  And 
this  French  school  is  now  the  fashionable 
school  for  American  Christians.  Beside 
the  seductive  influences  of  these  obsceni¬ 
ties  upon  our  youth,  we  are  to  remember 
that  every  nude  pictured  female  presup¬ 
poses  a  nude  real  female  sitting  before 
the  artist  as  his  model.  The  immorality 
of  this  business  every  one  who  has  read 
the  history  of  art  knows. 

Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  ready  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  separate  it  from  the  licentious  world, 
and  to  adopt  Greek  culture  in  the  place 
of  Christian  ethics  ?  French  art  and  the 
theatres  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prdmote 
loose  notions  of  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  and  to  steep  society  in  immorality. 
Easy-going  Christians  are  being  caught  in 
this  snare.  It  is  fashionable  to  admire  in- 1 
decencies,  and  Christians  wish  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable.  It  is  now  hard  to  convict  our 
low,  obscene  theatres  before  the  courts, 
because  the  plea  is  that  all  the  respectable 
theatres  have  the  same  obscenities,  and 
Christian  mothers  take  their  daughters  to 
see  them. 

“May  God  in  Hie  mercy  purify  His 
Church,  if  it  take  the  whirlwind  and  the 
.earthquake  tc  do  it.” 


eiiUtrten  at 


A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BY  S.  W.  PRATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Coivgress,  In  the  year 
isn,  by  8.  W.  Pratt  in  tbe  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Oongresa,  at  Waahlngton.] 

Chaptbb  II. 

UABRIAOK. 

When  they  gathered  for  another  talk,  the 
next  day,  it  was  evident  from  their  faces  that 
the  conversation  of  yesterday  had  taken  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  young  mothers.  Aunt 
Lucilla  began  by  saying  *  There  are  two  or 
three  subjects  lying  back  of  child  nurture, 
and  preparatory  to  it,  and  upon  which  so 
much  depends  for  our  homes  and  our  chil¬ 
dren,  that  we  will  talk  about  them.  After¬ 
ward  we  will  consider  some  practical  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  training  of  children  and  other 
questions  connected  with  home  life. 

‘  To-day  we  will  talk  about  Marriage,  since 
that  begins  a  new  home.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  influence  you  with  reference  to  the  choice 
of  husbands,  yet  it  will  help  you  to  make 
your  married  life  what  it  should  be,  if  we 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  every  happy 
union,  and  the  effect  which  this  will  have  up¬ 
on  the  fruit  of  marriage.’ 

‘  O  Auntie,’  exclaimed  Helen,  ‘I  am  glad 
you  are  going  to  talk  about  that,  to-day.  I 
knew  it  was  one  of  your  favorites,  and  your 
ideas  on  that  subject  have  had  much  to  do 
with  my  choice  of  a  husband,  and  with  my 
married  life.’ 

‘  I  never  gave  the  subject  any  thought  at 
all,’ said  Laura,  ‘and  I’m  afraid  I  shall  find 
myself  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  I  did  yes¬ 
terday  ;  yet  I  do  want  to  know  my  faults,  and 
I  asked  God  this  morning  to  help  me  over¬ 
come  them,  as  I  never  did  before  in  my  life, 

I  told  Him  how  thoughtless  and  selfish  I  had 
been,  and  I  believe  He  will  help  me  to  be  a 
better  mother.  Now  show  me  how  I  can  be 
a  better  wife,  and  I  will  sincerely  try.’ 

‘  You  must  not  take  what  I  say  too  much  to 
heart,  my  dear,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘and  con¬ 
demn  yourself  unjustly.  I  am  presenting  my 
ideals,  that  to  which  I  would  have  you  aim ; 
yet  I  am  ver^-  glad  to  see  you  so  serious  and 
earnest  with  reference  to  those  things,  I  will 
begin  to-day  with  my  dear  old  Bible,  and 
read  where  God  said  at  the  first  “  It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone.  I  will  make 
an  helpmeet  for  him.”  And  “A  man  shall 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.”  The  man  was  made  to  be  not  only  a 
man,  but  more  than  a  man — a  husband ;  and 
the  woman  more  than  a  woman — a  wife.  The 
one  is  not  complete  without  the  other.  When 
children  are  given  them,  they  are  not  only 
husband  and  wife,  but  more — father  and  mo¬ 
ther.  The  relation  of  parents  and  children 
exists.  They  aie  thus  constituted  a  family ; 
and  this  is  an  organic  unity  ordained  by  God, 
as  marriage  is.  As  such  they  live  in  a  far 
higher  life  than  that  of  mere  man  and  woman. 
In  each  of  these  added  relations  there  is  a 
blessedness  which  can  only  be  known  by  those 
who  have  entered  them.  And  it  is  through 
these  very  relations  that  Qod  is  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  His  p?' ns  for  our  race.  Mar¬ 
riage  should  not  be  separated  from  Its  Divine 
origin.  He  made  man  for  this,  and  trdained 
this  for  man,  because  He  knew  it  was  good  for 
him.  Thus  would  God  also  acoomplishHis  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  creation.  Parentage  is  God’s  con¬ 
stitution  and  plan  for  the  life  and  development 
of  mankind  to  its  true  estate — His  most  won¬ 
derful  and  blessed  provision  for  transmitting 
His  own  image.  Marriage  is  therefore  the 
first  and  fundamental,  and  so  the  most  im¬ 
portant  relation  of  this  life.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  have  too  high  an  ideal  of  it.  Did  you 
ever  think  why  God,  in  the  Tables  of  the  Law 
which  Ho  wrote  with  His  own  finger,  put  the 
fifth  in  the  place  it  holds  after  the  immediate 
duties  to  Himself,  and  the  first  of  duties 
among  men  ?  “  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mo¬ 
ther,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 
Length  of  days,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
our  days,  depends  upon  the  family  life.  This 
determines  all  social  relations,  what  the 
State  shall  be,  and  what  the  Church  shall  be, 
and  if  there  shall  be  any.  I  love  to  think 
that  Marriage  is  so  ordained  of  God,  and  that 
we  may  take  everything  concerning  it,  from 
first  to  last,  to  God,  and  connect  it  with  Him.’ 

‘Why,  Auntie,’  interrupted  Laura,  ‘you 
would  frighten  any  one  from  getting  mar¬ 
ried — you  make  it  so  serious  a  thing,’ 

‘O  no!’  said  Helen,  ‘just  the  c^poslte. 
I  never  saw  it  as  such  a  joy  and  privilege  be¬ 
fore.  Why  should  we  be  afraid,  when  every 
thing  about  it  is  so  connected  with  God,  and 
provided  for  by  Him  ?  His  providence  must 
I  be  in  everything  about  it,  if  it  is  so  much  a 
part  of  His  plan  for  man.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  but  that  is  the  true  way  to 
look  at  it,’  added  Laura.  ‘At  any  rate,  every 
woman  seems  to  think  that  she  must  be  mar¬ 
ried,  as  though  that  was  the  chief  end  of  life, 
and  all  men  and  women  are  very  sensitive 
about  it;  although  I  never  thought  before 
that  the  Lord  had  so  muoli  to  do  with  it,  or 
tiiat  it  had  its  constitution  in  the  nature  and 
tenets  and  ends  of  man.’ 

‘  Doubtless  the  common  talk  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,’  continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  general  desire  for  marriage ; 
but  it  also  has  a  deeper  origin.  I  have  had 
so  many  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  classes  and  conditions  of  soci¬ 
ety,  open  their  heaiis  to  me  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  seek  my  counsel,  that  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  some  certainty  concerning  the 
real  feeling  of  the  heart  about  it ;  and  what  I 
have  heard  and  seen  bears  out  the  Bible  idea 
of  marriage — that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,  and  that  every  man  and  woman 
would  be  the  better  for  a  true  marriage.’ 

‘  I  think  so,  too,’ said  Helen,  ‘  although  few 
are  willing  to  own  it.’ 

‘  I  never  knew  any  one,  when  speaking  ear 
nestly,  to  deny  it,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  true  woman  desires  and  hopes 
at  some  time  to  become  a  wife,  aad  the  head 
of  a  family  of  her  own.  She  does  not  pro¬ 
claim  this  aloud,  but  it  is  the  thought  of  her 
heart  of  hearts,  too  sacred  to  be  spoken. 
There  is  a  love  of  which  the  heart  is  capa¬ 
ble,  which  can  never  be  known  except  In  con¬ 
nection  with  marriage.  Man  and  woman  are 
necessary  to  each  other’s  highest  happiness 
and  usefulness.  Let  mo  read  to  you  what 
quaint  old  Matthew  Henry  says :  “  Qod  knew 
man  better  than  ho  did  kUniBelf,  tmd  said  it 
wjis  not  good  for  him  to  be  alhne.  He  need¬ 
ed  one  of  his  own  kind  with  whom  to  ex¬ 


change  knowledge  and  affection,  to  love  and 
to  be  beloved ;  so  He  said  ‘  I  will  make  a  help¬ 
meet  for  him  ’ :  a  help  like  him,  out  of  the 
same  nature  and  rank  of  beings ;  a  help  near 
him,  to  live  near  him  and  be  always  at  hand ; 
a  help  before  him,  one  that  he  should  look 
upon  with  pleasure  and  delight.  He  that 
liath  a  good  God,  a  good  heart,  and  a  good 
wife  to  converse  with,  and  yet  complains  he 
wants  conversation,  would  not  have  been  easy 
and  content  in  Paradise.  Adam  was  first 
formed,  and  then  Eve ;  and  she  was  made  of 
the  man,  and/or  the  man.  Eve’s  being  made 
after  Adam,  and  out  of  him,  puts  an  honor 
upon  that  sex  os  the  glory  of  man.  If  man 
is  the  head,  she  is  the  crown.  The  man  was 
dust  refined,  but  the  woman  was  dust  double- 
refined — one  remove  further  from  the  earth. 
Woman  was  made  of  a  rib  out  of  the  side  of 
Adam — ^not  made  out  of  his  head  to  top  him, 
not  out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
him ;  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal  with 
him,  under  his  arm  to  be  protected,  and  near 
his  heart  to  be  beloved.  Marriage  is  honor¬ 
able,  but  this  surely  was  the  most  honorable 
marriage  that  ever  was,  in  which  God  him¬ 
self  had  all  along  an  immediate  hand.  Mar¬ 
riages,  they  say,  are  made  in  heaven.  We 
are  sure  this  was :  for  the  man,  the  woman, 
the  match,  were  all  God’s  own  work.  He  by 
His  power  made  them  both,  and  now  by  His 
ordinance  made  them  one.”  ’ 

‘  That  is  as  beautiful  as  quaint,’  said  Hel¬ 
en,  ‘  and  I  believe  with  him  that  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  may  be  seen  in  every  true  marriage.’ 

‘Then  it  is  true,’  said  Laura,  ‘that  matches 
are  made  in  heaven,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  great 
sin  to  mar  them  afterward.’ 

‘The  highest  possible  earthly  affection,’ 
continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  like  which  there  is 
none  other,  is  that  between  man  and  wife; 
and  until  a  woman  has  experienced  this,  she 
has  not  known  the  blessedness  that  is  in  store 
for  her.  There  is,  too,  a  beauty  and  glory  in 
the  home  and  family  life  that  is  the  only  fit 
type  of  heaven.  Marriage  is  well  called  a 
holy  estate,  and  I  do  not  much  wonder  that 
the  Romish  Church  has  exalted  it  to  a  sacra¬ 
ment.  We  want  above  all  else  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  to  belong  wholly  to  one  who  belongs 
wholly  to  us,  to  have  a  heart-home  and  also  a 
habitation  on  earth  wholly  ours.  The  “little 
world  of  love  at  home”  is  to  me  a  most  bless¬ 
ed  reality.  I  had  rather  reign  here  queen  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  home  than  to  be  queen' 
of  a  million  of  subjects.  Give  mo  the  praise 
of  the  good  wife  iu  Proverbs — “The  heart  of 
her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her;  her 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her 
husband  also,  and  ho  praiseth  her” — and  I 
care  for  little  else.  Marriage  makes  the 
cares  and  toils  of  life  easier  and  lighter,  and 
also  doubles  its  joys.  Every  beautiful  home 
proves  the  wisdom  and  blessedness  of  the 
marriage  relation.  Who  can  gather  around 
the  old  hearthstone  at  such  a  homo  festival 
as  Thanksgiving,  without  blessing  God  for 
settling  us  together  in  families  ?  How  soli¬ 
tary  we  would  be  but  for  this.  What  is  more 
forlorn  than  the  lot  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
reaches  old  age  with  no  one  of  kith  or  kin 
upon  whom  he  has  loving  claims  ?  As  a 
mere  policy,  as  a  matter  of  political  economy, 
marriage  is  the  best  estate  for  man  and  wo¬ 
man.  But  like  the  birds,  every  woman  wants 
her  mate  and  her  nest.  Woman’s  kingdom  is 
her  home,  and  if  she  has  no  husband,  she 
will  probably  have  no  home  of  lier  own.’ 

‘Aunt  Lucilla,’  interrupted  Laura,  ‘would 
you  have  a  woman  get  married  for  the  sake 
of  being  married  and  having  a  home  'I  I 
didn’t  think  that  was  your  idea  of  marriage.’ 

‘0  no !  my  dear,’  she  replied,  ‘  far  from  it. 
While  I  speak  so  strongly  of  marriage,  I  am 
so  old-fashioned  as  to  believe  in  “  matches 
made  in  heaven.”  I  would  have  remained 
single  all  my  life  rather  than  have  married 
a  man  I  did  not  thoroughly  respect  and  trust 
and  love,  and  whose  character  did  not  give 
the  best  promise  of  continued  respect  and 
a  growing  love.  I  believe  also  with  Solomon, 
that  “  a  prudent  wife  is  of  the  Lord,”  and 
that  this  relation  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
earnest  prayer  as  well  as  of  clear  reason  and 
sound  judgment.  I  know,  too,  that  “  Whoso 
findeth  a  wife  (or  husband)  flndeth  a  good, 
and  obtaineth  favor  of  the  Lord.”  As  the 
beautiful  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
says:  “Marriage  is  not,  by  any,  to  be  enter¬ 
ed  into  unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  reverent¬ 
ly,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God.  It  is  for  better,  for  worse,  to 
love  and  to  cherish  till  death  do  part.”  If 
mutual  love  is  given,  I  have  no  fear.  As  St. 
Paul  exhorts,  if  the  husband  loves  his  wife 
as  his  own  self,  and  the  wife  sees  to  it  that 
she  reverences  her  husband,  there  is  the  basis 
for  a  happy  home.  With  this  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage,  he  calls  the  Church  the  bride,  “the 
Lamb’s  wife,”  and  Christ  says  to  His  people 
“I  am  married  unto  you.” 

‘It  may  indeed  be  “for  worse”  when  one 
marries  for  wealth  or  position,  or  a  mere 
home  in  the  sense  of  “bread  alone.”  This  is 
not  the  true  marriage  for  which  I  am  con¬ 
tending.  Wealth  or  position  or  a  fine  estab¬ 
lishment  cannot  make  a  home  of  love,  but 
love  can  with  almost  any  surroundings  make 
of  home  a  heaven.  If  there  is  for  each  a 
“  heart-homo  ”  and  “  heart-slavei-y,”  other 
things  will  take  care  of  themselves.’ 

‘Would  you  say,’  asked  Laura,  ‘that  mar¬ 
ried  life  cannot  be  happy  without  those  to 
start  with  ?  ’ 

‘By  no  means,’ replied  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘I 
would  rather  say  that  any  marriage  can  bo 
made  happy.  If  it  is  entered  upon  with  any 
fitness  and  a  loving  purpose,  it  may  become 
as  happy  os  husband  and  wife  sliall  please  to 
have  it.  Love  will  grow,  if  there  is  a  desire 
and  determination  to  love,  and  it  is  fed  by  lov¬ 
ing  words  and  deeds.  The  evils  of  married  life 
often  lie  back  of  marriage  itself,  in  courtship ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  is  in  a  false,  and  I  may 
say  almost  wicked  public  sentiment,  which 
trifles  with  the  most  sacred  desires  of  the 
heart.  If  there  is  anything  I  abominate  it  is 
the  thoughtless  and  foolish  jesting  about 
courtship  and  marriage  which  wo  hoar  so  of¬ 
ten.  I  always  feel  that  they  who  indulge  in 
this,  are  lacking  somewhat  either  in  head  or 
heart.  They  certainly  have  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  true  love  is,  and  of  the  beauty 
and  solemnity  of  a  married  life.  This  is  a 
joy  and  liopo  of  the  heart’s  sanctuary  with 
which  the  stranger  ought  not  to  intermeddle.’ 

‘Auntie,’  interrupted  Helen,  ‘you  have 
spoken  just  my  mind.  I  never  could  bear  to 
ht)ar  any  jest  about  marriage.  I  always  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  be  a  wife,  and  that  a  husband 
would  be  God’s  best  earthly  gift  to  me,  but  I 
never  breathed  it  to  any  one  except  to  God 
in  prayer.  I  felt  tliat  when  some  good  and 


true  man  whom  I  could  reverence,  and  in 
whom  I  could  fully  trust,  should  offer  me  his 
hand  and  heart,  I  would  rejoice  with  all  my 
heart,  and  love  him  with  all  my  power  of  af¬ 
fection.  And  God  sent  me  just  such  a  man 
in  my  husband.’ 

‘I  believe  that  as  a  rule,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla, 

‘  God  sends  just  such  husbands  and  wives  as 
we  seek.  Very  few  will  marry  below  their 
own  standard.  But  I  have  not  done  with  the 
subject  of  which  I  was  speaking.  I  have  not 
a  particle  of  sympathy  witli  the  silly  and 
wicked  jokes  and  flings  that  are  so  thought¬ 
lessly  made  against  old  maids,  or  maiden 
ladies,  as  they  may  better  be  called.  Many 
of  tliom,  far  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  are 
unmarried  not  because  they  have  not  had  of¬ 
fers  of  marriage,  but  because  they  have  so 
high  an  estimate  of  the  lioliness  of  this  es¬ 
tate  that  they  would  not  give  the  hand  where 
they  were  not  sure  they  could  not  give  the 
lieart.  Others  have  loved  and  lost,  and  are 
wedded  in  heart  to  the  memory  of  their  belov¬ 
ed.  There  are  multitudes  of  true  and  noble 
women  who  at  heart  long  for  the  love  of  a  true 
and  noble  man,  and  but  for  the  silly  talk  in 
society  about  old  maids  and  bachelors  and 
matrimony,  which  prevents  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  they  would  oftener  find  each  other  out. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  good  men  are  disgusted 
with  shallow  flirting  girls  who  so  easily  trifle 
with  what  should  be  considered  their  most 
sacred  privilege  and  joy.  But  they  mistake 
if  they  take  them  as  representative  women. 

“  Still  water  runs  deep.”  And  after  all  these 
very  women  in  their  heart  of  hearts  have 
better  and  truer  ideas  of  love  and  marriage.’ 

‘  Auntie,’  asked  Laura,  ‘  what  have  you  to 
say  for  bachelors  who  boast  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  ?  Are  they  too,  at  heart,  like  the 
women  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  replied  Aunt  Lucilla ;  ‘  they  only 
boast  thus  because  the  subject  is  presented 
to  them  in  jest.  Most  of  the  trifling  would 
be  confessed  to  bo  put  on,  if  you  should  talk 
seriously  with  them.  The  man,  as  much  as 
the  woman,  wants  a  heart-home.  Manj*  of 
them,  like  'Washington  Irving,  live  in  the 
memory  of  a  love  dear  as  life ;  others  have 
been  disappointed,  or  disgusted  with  the 
weakness  or  heartlessness  of  some  of  our 
sox,  and  from  a  few,  have  falsely  judged  all. 
'V’orymany  have  been  deterred  from  marriage 
by  false  ideas  of  what  women  desire  and  ex¬ 
pect  in  marriage,  and  have  never  really  sound¬ 
ed  their  hearts ;  but  think  that  marriage  means 
to  them  dress  and  style,  and  an  establishment 
rather  than  a  home.  Some  very  falsely  con¬ 
clude  that  because  they  cannot  give  a  woman 
what  she  must  leave  behind  in  her  father’s 
house,  they  must  not  ask  her  hand  and  heart, 
not  considering  that  the  heart  goes  with  the 
hand,  and  she  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to 
share  his  lot.  And  the  longer  a  man  puts  off 
marriage,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for 
him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  risk. 
His  head  rules  his  heart,  and  his  fears  over¬ 
balance  his  faith  and  hope.  Ho  puts  it  off 
because  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  suit,  until  he  settles 
down  to  confirmed  habits  of  bachelorhood. 
So,  too,  of  men  once  married:  they  are  so 
afraid  they  shall  not  realize  the  happiness  of 
their  former  life,  that  they  fear  to  marry 
a^rain,  or  thoir  reason  and  judirment  aro  so 
careful  and  critical  that  they  do  not  dare  to 
make  the  venture,  while  more  than  ever  their 
hearts  hunger  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and 
they  suffer  unspeakable  loneliness.’ 

‘  How  do  you  know  these  things.  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  I  have  had  a  great  many  men  open  their 
hearts  to  me  in  sacred  confidence,’  she  an¬ 
swered,  •  and  it  is  their  one  coqfossion  that 
they  hunger  for  some  one  to  love  and  to  love 
them,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  who 
have  once  loved.  Every  man  really  wishes  a 
wife  and  a  home ;  and  the  men  who  are  call¬ 
ed  cold,  and  who  are  absorbed  in  business,  to 
the  neglect  of  society,  are  often  the  veiy 
ones  who  have  the  deepest  heart-hunger,  and 
who  would  make  the  best  husbands.  If  wo¬ 
men  were  wise,  they  would  see  that  it  is  not 
the  society  men,  but  the  quiet,  thoughtful, 
and  earnest  men,  who  would  make  the  best 
husbands,  and  that  such  men  are  repulsed 
rather  than  attracted  by  fashion  and  flirta¬ 
tion.’ 

‘  I  know  the  truth  of  that  by  a  blessed  ex¬ 
perience,’  said  Helen.  ‘You  remember  some 
used  to  call  my  husband  a  woman-hater  be¬ 
cause  he  had  so  little  to  do  with  society,  and 
never  talked  about  marriage ;  but  they  little 
knew  what  was  in  his  thought  and  in  his 
heart — how  tender  and  true  and  noble  it  was ! 
He  thought  more  and  deeper  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  most  other  men,  and  considered  it 
so  sacred  that  he  could  not  toss  it  about  in 
jest,  or  even  speak  of  it  except  to  those  wl>o 
had  a  right  to  know  his  inmost  soul.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  had  better  tell  you  our  ex 
perience,  or  not.’ 

‘  If  you  are  willing,  I  would  like  to  hear  it,’ 
said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘I  would  much  rather 
bring  out  that  point  by  an  actual  experience, 
than  by  theory.  I  am  always  interested  in 
such  things :  for  they  are  typical,  and  I  can 
often  make  them  very  practical  and  helpful. 
"What  is  true  of  one  will  be  true  of  the  whole 
class.’ 

‘  Let  us  hear  it,’  added  Laura,  ‘  and  per-' 
haps  I  will  tell  you  mine ;  I  will,  if  I  am  not 
made  ashamed  of  it  by  yours.’ 

‘Yours  will  also  be  typical,’  said  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla. 

‘I’m  afraid  you  will  think  mo  sentimental,’ 
said  Helen. 

‘  No,  my  dear,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  sentiment.  Love  is  the  highest  and 
truest  life.  Love  moans  to  live,  and  we  can’t 
have  too  much  of  it  in  our  homes.  Bo  as 
particular  as  you  please.’ 

‘Well,’  began  Helen,  ‘  I  am  so  proud  of  my 
husband  and  so  happy  in  his  love,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  me  to  praise  him  a  little.  Ho  never 
used  to  treat  me  as  other  men  did,  and  was  a 
mystery  to  me ;  yet  I  was  always  attracted  to 
him.  There  was  something  about  his  quiet¬ 
ness  and  reserve  that  pleased  me.  He  seem¬ 
ed  more  earnest  and  pure  than  other  men, 
and  used  to  talk  on  more  practical  and  seri¬ 
ous  topics,  as  if  I  knew  something ;  and  be¬ 
fore  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  had  told  him  all  my 
mind  and  heart.  I  found  that  he  used  to 
look  at  mo  often  when  I  did  not  seem  to  be 
observing  him,  and  whenever  our  eyes  met, 
there  was  something  in  his  that  showed  the 
heart  in  him.  Others  talked  to  mo  about 
him  as  if  we  were  fitted  for  each  other,  but  I 
gave  it  little  serious  thought,  for  lie  never 
said  or  did  a  thing  which  would  load  mo  to 
think  lie  meant  anything  in  particular  by  any 
attention  he  gave  mo.  Ho  told  me  after¬ 


wards  tliat  ho  had  been  watching  mo  for  a 
long  time  to  find  out  ray  sympathies  and 
principles  and  alms,  and  if  there  was  in  me 
a  basis  for  mutual  helpfulness,  happiness, 
and  a  growing  love.  He  was  very  careful  not 
to  show  a  woman  any  attention  that  would 
lead  her  to  think  that  he  meant  anything 
serious,  nor  do  anything  that  should  cause 
her  trouble  or  unhappiness.  He  would  ra¬ 
ther  take  pains  to  have  a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  with  those  whose  company  he  wished  to 
enjoy.  I  found  that  ho  knew  all  about  my 
disposition  and  desires  and  principles,  and 
had  fully  counted  the  cost. 

‘  One  day  he  called  and  asked  quite  abrupt¬ 
ly  to  see  me  alone.  There  was  something  so 
peculiar  in  his  manner  that  I  trembled  to 
think  of  what  might  be  coming.  He  said  to 
me  at  once,  with  great  tenderness  and  with 
deep  earnestness,  “  Helen,  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  is  in  my  heart,”  and  then  he  told  me 
how  he  had  watched  me  and  studied  me, 
thought  about  me,  and  had  come  to  love  me 
until  he  could  give  me  his  whole  heart,  and 
count  it  the  greatest  privilege  of  his  life  to 
make  me  happy,  if  I  could  but  love  him.  He 
showed  me  all  his  great  heart,  and  they  may 
call  it  cold,  but  there  is  the  warmest  place  in 
it  I  ever  saw.  Before  others  he  is  very  reti¬ 
cent,  but  to  me  he  is  very  demonstrative,  and 
pours  out  his  whole  heart.  I  was  taken  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  think.  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  did  not 
know  whether  I  could  love  him  as  I  ought  to, 
to  become  his  wife,  and  ho  must  wait.  I  con¬ 
fessed  to  him  freely  that  I  did  desire  above 
all  earthly  things  the  love  of  a  true  and  noble 
man,  such  as  I  believed  him  to  be,  and  tliat  I 
could  trust  my  happiness  with  him  so  far  as 
my  respect  for  and  my  confidence  in  him  was 
concerned,  and  that  I  was  willing  to  try  to 
give  him  my  love ;  and  before  I  knew  it,  I 
had  opened  my  heart  to  him  and  showed  him 
what  I  had  never  revealed  to  any  one  else.  I 
had  even  then  begun  to  love  him,  but  did  not 
know  it.  He  saw  it,  however,  and  rejoiced 
as  in  its  possession.  I  told  him  he  had  hon¬ 
ored  me  with  the  highest  honor  man  could 
put  upon  woman,  and  with  all  my  heart  I 
thanked  him  for  it.  He  said  he  was  content 
to  wait  and  see. 

‘  It  pleased  and  also  pained  me  more  than 
I  can  tell,  to  think  that  one  so  worthy  and  so 
superior  should  bestow  upon  poor,  unworthy 
me,  all  his  groat,  wonderful,  beautiful  love. 

.  I  could  but  be  most  grateful  and  happy  that 
he,  of  all  others,  had  so  honored  me.  It 
troubled  mo  sorely  for  a  time,  lest  I  should 
not  be  able  to  give  him  what  he  so  craved. 
It  was  a  wonder  to  me  why  ho  had  chosen 
me  to  love,  and  could- be  satisfied  with  my 
poor  self.  And  when  I  realized  that  this 
might  all  be  mine — ^just  what  I  had  hungered 
for  and  waited  for,  and  even  better  than  I 
had  dreamed — I  wanted  it  with  a:ll  my  heart, 
and  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  his  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  to  me  a  great  mystery  that  one 
can  so  take  possession  of  us  that  our  whole 
being  goes  out  to  him,  so  that  he  is  ours  and 
we  are  his.  We  both  felt  that  God  had  given 
this  love  to  ns,  and  we  put  it  all  in  His  hands. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure— we  have  been 
verj'  happy.’ 

‘HaJoo. ’  a:r<ilaimed  Laura,  ‘that  sounds 
stranger  than  any  lovo-storj'  I  ever  read,  and 
is  as  beautiful  as  can  be !  ’ 

‘“Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,”’  she 
gently  replied. 

‘  I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  confidence,’ 
said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘Nothing  could  better 
magnify  the  worth  of  such  men  as  your  hus¬ 
band,  and  it  teaches  just  what  I  wanted  to 
bring  out.’ 

‘  If  you  keep  on  exalting  marriage  and  the 
family  in  this  way,’  said  Laura,  ‘  I  shall  think 
I  am  the  most  thoughtless  and  heartless  of 
women.  I  can  hardly  tell  why  I  married  my 
husband ;  only  I  wanted  to  be  married,  and 
ho  asked  me  and  loved  me,  and  I  loved  him 
more  than  any  one  else.  There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  wliy  I  should  not  marry  him.  I  know 
now  that  he  truly  loved  me,  and  wanted  to 
show  it  to  me,  but  I  didn’t  appreciate  him.  I 
want  to  do  right,  and  make  him  a  good  and 
true  wife,  and  make  my  home  happy;  and 
when  I  see  him,  I  shall  confess  to  him  all  my 
heartlessncss,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
he  does  not  love  me  and  his  home.’ 

‘Nothing  will  rejoice  your  husband  more 
than  this,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla ;  ‘  and  when  you 
gain  his  heart,  see  to  it  that  you  keep  it,  by 
your  constant  devotion ;  and  take  pains,  iny 
dear,  to  show  your  love  in  every  possible 
way.’ 

‘Auntie,’  asked  Helen,  ‘  wont  you  tell  us 
your  experience  ?  I  know  it  must  have  been 
beautiful.’ 

‘  Not  so  beautiful  as  yours,  my  dear,’  she 
said.  ‘  Our  hour  is  up.  I  will  only  tell  you 
now  that  my  experience  was  like  both  of 
yours,  and  yet  different.  Your  uncle  and  I 
had  heard  much  about  each  other  through 
mutual  friends,  who  thought  us  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  loved  each  other  at  first  sight,  rec¬ 
ognizing  a  common  spirit ;  yet  we  really  knew 
very  little  about  each  other.  'We  loved  hon¬ 
estly,  and  that  made  us  willing  to  bear  and 
forbear,  and  our  love  grew  with  years.  I  was 
not  always  as  loving  and  patient  as  I  ought 
to  have  been,  but  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
my  married  love  and  life  as  the  most  blessed 
experience  of  earth.’ 

‘  O  Auntie !  ’  exclaimed  Laura,  ‘  you  not 
loving  and  patient !  Who  can  believe  that  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  my  dear,  I  was  very  impatient,  but 
God  knows  how  to  discipline  us.  And  even 
if  they  have  not  started  right,  there  is  no 
reason  why  husband  and  wife  should  not  loam 
to  love  one  another.  This  is  their  first  duty, 
and  for  this  they  should  be  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  almost  anything.’ 

‘  It  seems  to  mo,’  said  Laura,  ‘  wo  have  beeu 
rather  sentimental  to-day.’ 

‘  Yes,  my  dear,’  replied  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  I  in¬ 
tended  to  be.  I  believe  in  sentiment.  Let 
those  make  a  mock  of  it  who  will ;  they  only 
confess  their  own  want  of  heart,  and  I  pity 
them.  To-morrow  I  will  give  you  the  more 
practical  side,  and  we  will  talk  aljout  married 
life  itself.’ 

Difficulty  Is  the  nurse  of  greatness,  a 
harsh  nurse,  who  roughly  rocks  her  foster- 
children  into  strength  and  athletic  propor¬ 
tions.  The  mind,  grappling  with  great 
aims  and  wrestling  witli  mighty  impedi¬ 
ments,  grows  by  a  certain  necessity  to  their 
stoture.  Scarce  anything  so  convinces  me 
of  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect  for 
indefinite  expansion  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  being,  as  this  power  of  enlarging  it¬ 
self  to  the  height  and  compeiss  of  surround¬ 
ing  emergencies. — Bryant. 
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FABMEB^S  DEPARTMENT. 

SUCCESS  WITH  POULTBT. 

A  raiser  iu  Orange  county,  N.  Y,,  writes 
that  his  poultry  houses  are  cheaply  con¬ 
structed,  but  are  warm,  light,  and  well 
ventilated  ;  his  fowls  are  mainly  Plymouth 
Rocks  ;  they  receive  for  breakfast  a  pud¬ 
ding  of  wheat,  bran,  and  middlings ;  for 
dinner,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  apples, 
etc.  ;  for  supper,  all  the  whole  corn  they 
can  eat.  A  free  use  of  burning  sulphur 
keeps  the  houses  free  of  lice  ;  and  while 
cholera  has  swept  whole  flocks  away  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  has  never  lost  a  fowl 
by  contagious  disease.  Besides  their  reg¬ 
ular  food,  the  fowls  get  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  broken  oyster-shells,  old  mortar, 
coarse  sand,  etc.  In  1876  he  kept  84  fowls, 
at  a  cost  of  $150,  and  a  net  profit  of  $202 
.60 ;  in  1877  he  had  144  fowls,  at  $244.70, 
and  a  profit  of  $338.11 ;  in  1878  there  Avere 
174  fowls,  at  a  cost  of  $239.90,  and  a  profit 
of  $256.46.  The  main  items  of  expense  in 
this  last  year  were  40  bushels  corn  at 
60  cents,  76  bushels  corn  at  50  cents,  20 
bushels  oats  at  30  cents,  5  bushels  rye  at 
56  cents,  1  ton  cracked  corn  at  $22,  l>j^ 
tons  wheat  bran  at  $18,  and  150  pounds 
meat  scraps  at  2  cents.  Among  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  we  find  756  dozen  eggs  at  $156,  280 
fowls  sold  for  $160,  manure  $42,  and  187 
fowls  on  hand  at  60  cents  each. 

Of  the  advantages  of  fowls  in  orchards. 
The  Poultry  World  says  “Last  Fall  we 
visited  an  orchard  in  which  fowls  were 
kept,  the  owner  of  which  told  us  that  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  were  confined  in  it,  the 
trees  made  little  or  no  grrowth,  and  only  a 
corresponding  amount  of  fruit  was  obtain¬ 
ed.  But  what  a  change  was  evident  now ! 
The  grass  was  kept  down,  the  weeds  kill¬ 
ed,  and  the  trees  present^  an  appearance 
of  thrift  which  the  most  enthusiastic  lior- 
ticulturist  could  not  but  admire  and  envy. 
The  growth  of  the  trees  was  most  vigorous 
and  the  foliage  remarkably  luxuriant ;  the 
fruit  was  abundant,  of  large  size,  and  free 
from  worms  and  other  imperfections.  The 
excellency  was  accounted  for  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  remarked  that  the  ‘  hens  ate 
all  the  worms  and  curculio  in  their  reach, 
even  the  canker  worm.’  He  found  less 
trouble  vuth  their  roosting  in  trees  than 
he  expected,  and  that  a  picket-fence  six 
feet  high  kept  them  within  bounds.  His 
orchard  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  the  fowls  were  changed  from  one  to 
another,  as  the  condition  of  the  fowls  or 
the  orchard  sections  seemed  to  require.” 

FICKLE  MAXIHG. 

There  are  two  methods  of  salting ;  one 
is  in  brine,  and  the  other  what  is  called  dry 
salting.  I  prefer  the  latter  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  there  is  less  labor  about  it,  as 
there  is  no  carrying  of  water  ;  and  second, 
I  think  the  pickles  are  more  wholesome  to 
have  the  brine  drawn  out  of  them  ;  third, 
you  can  get  more  pickles  in  a  given  space 
when  salted  than  when  a  brine  is  made,  I 
have  always  succeeded  well  in  keeping 
salted  pickles,  and  have  kept  them  three 
or  four  years  in  good  condition.  My  meth¬ 
od  of  salting  is  this  :  I  sprinkle  two  quarts 
of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and 
then  pour  in  a  bushel  of  pickles,  then  a 
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snake,  then  more  pickles,  and  so  on  until 
the  barrel  is  full.  In  twenty-four  hours 
you  will  find  that  the  pickles  have  settled 
nearly  one-half,  and  have  made  brine 
enough  to  cover  them,  when  you  can  fill 
the  barrel  again,  and  in  a  day  or  two  a 
third  time.  A  forty-gallon  barrel  will  hold 
from  2,500  to  5,000  pickles,  according  to 
the  size.  If  what  is  called  “  bottle  pick¬ 
les  ”  are  put  by  themselves,  it  will  hold 
the  latter  quantity.  A  barrel  of  salt  will 
salt  about  five  barrels  of  pickles.  When 
your  barrel  is  full,  fit  in  a  head  loosely, 
and  weigh  it  down  so  as  to  keep  the  pick¬ 
les  under  the  brine,  but  do  not  have  your 
weight  so  heavy  as  to  mash  the  pickles 
flat,  or  it  will  be  hard  to  get  them  into 
good  shape  again.  A  better  way,  perhaps, 
is  to  cut  a  strip  of  board  four  inches  wide, 
and  a  fourth  inch  shorter  than  the  inside 
diameter  of  your  barrel,  and  place  it  across 
the  head,  and  fasten  it  down  with  a  taper¬ 
ing  wedge.  You  should  keep  some  brine 
made  up  with  which  to  fill  your  barrels  as 
the  brine  in  them  settles,  and  it  is  well  to 
remove  the  scum  that  rises. 

When  you  wish  to  prepare  the  pickles 
for  use,  the  flrst  thing  is  to  freshen  them. 
First,  wash  thoroughly,  and  then  soak  in 
warm  water,  using  a  teaspoonful  of  alum 
to  each  gallon  of  water.  You  may  pour 
the  water  over  them  scalding  hot,  or  set 
them  over  the  fire  and  gradually  heat  un¬ 
til  scalding  hot,  but  if  you  do  this  you 
must  stir  them.  Change  the  water  until 
the  pickles  are  plump  and  have  but  little 
taste  of  salt.  As  fashion  demands  a  green 
pickle,  the  freshening  must  be  done  in  a 
brass  or  copper  kettle,  which  will  restore 
them  to  their  natural  color. 

When  your  pickles  are  fresh,  plump,  and 
colored  to  suit,  and  sufficiently  brittle 
from  the  alum,  heat  them  scalding  hot 
and  pack  iu  jars  or  casks,  and  pour  over 
them  some  hot  spiced  vinegar,  prepared 
by  scalding  a  small  quantity  of  cloves  and 
aUspice,  or  cinnamon  may  take  the  place 
of  the  cloves.  A  half  teacupful  of  good 
molasses  for  each  hundred  pickles  will 
give  the  vinegar  a  rich  color,  and  impart  a 
flavor  to  the  pickles  which  will  suit  most 
tastes.  If  the  pickles  are  to  be  used  soon, 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  if  they  are 
likely  to  stand  long,  add  a  few  pieces  of 
horse-radish  root.  I  would  advise  that 
new  beginners  experiment  on  a  small  scale 
in  making  up  pickles  until  they  learn  how 
to  manage  the  alum,  spices,  etc. 

OKS  THIHG  AHU  AVOTHEB. 

Of  Winter  apples,  we  are  told  that  Sen¬ 
eca,  Ontario,  and  part  of  Livingston  coun¬ 
ties  will  have  few  to  spare  ;  Northern  Spy 
Is  doing  best.  The  trees  of  the  famous 
Wagener  apple  are  being  regrafted  to  oth¬ 
er  sorts.  Of  Summer  apples  there  is  plen¬ 
ty.  Genesee  and  part  of  Livingston  have 
a  fine  crop  of  Winter  apples,  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  late  frost  in  1878,  which  de¬ 
stroy^  the  crop  for  last  year. 

My  style  of  dressing  trees  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  first  to  neatly  trim  off  all  the 
branches  close  to  the  stem ;  then  take  a 
measure  and  cut  the  stems  all  to  nine  imd 
a  half  feet  in  length.  I  have  holes  dug 
forty  feet  distant  from  each  other,  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  receive  the  roots  in  their 
natural  position,  and  set  the  trees  in  a  line 
with  much  care,  working  the  soil  well  to 
the  roots  with  the  fingers,  pressing  it 
slightly  with  the  hand,  and  setting  the 
tree  one  inch  lower  in  the  ground  than 
when  taken  from  its  original  position. 
You  will  see  that  my  maple  park,  when 
flrst  planted,  was  a  line  of  mere  naked 
poles.  My  friends  smiled  when  they  saw 
them,  and  joked  me  about  bean-poles ; 
but  they  are  not  bean-poles  now.  The 
question  will  be  suggested.  What  is  the 


advantage  of  dressing  trees  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  transplanting  ?  I  will  answer. 
They  will  be  much  more  likely  to  live. 
Then  the  branches  will  come  out  with 
more  uniformity  in  height,  and  the  trees 
will  not  be  movetl  from  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  wind  before  the  roots  take  suf¬ 
ficient  hold  to  support  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  recommends  covering  the 
clusters  of  the  grapes  to  protect  them  from 
rot  and  insects :  “  Covering  the  fruit  by 
slipping  a  paper  bag  over  each  cluster 
after  the  berries  are  formed,  and  letting 
remain  till  ripe,  is  found  a  complete  pro¬ 
tection  from  rot,  and  also  from  insects 
and  birds.  The  bags  are  those  in  common 
use  by  grocers,  the  size  six  by  nine  inches, 
and  costing  about  $2  per  1,000.  They  are 
fastened  around  the  stem  of  the  clusters 
with  two  pins,  of  course  allowing  space 
for  the  fruit  to  grow.  One  gentleman  near 
Cincinnati  saves  from  5,000  to  7,000  clus¬ 
ters  per  year  in  this  way,  largely  of  Ca- 
tawbas,  and  finds  the  quality  very  supe¬ 
rior.  The  cost,  including  labor,  he  esti¬ 
mates  at  only  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
cluster.” 

Dr.  Hoskins  of  Northern  Vermont  gives 
instances  in  which  the  Russian  apples  prove 
better  in  quality  in  the  colder  regions  far 
North,  than  several  degrees  South.  The 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  for  example,  is 
stated  to  be  so  much  better  in  Northern 
Vermont  than  near  Long  Island  Sound, 
that  Mr.  Downing,  on  examining  the  speci¬ 
mens,  could  hardly  believe  they  were  the 
same  variety.  Dr.  Hoskins  thinks,  there¬ 
fore,  that  by  fruiting  the  Russian  varieties 
in  tlie  Middle  States,  or  even  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  will  not  convey  a  correct  estimate  of 
their  real  quality  when  grown  in  the  cold 
North,  and  he  hopes  that  among  them 
good  sorts  may  be  found  which  will  give 
fruit  through  the  region  all  the  way  from 
the  lakes  to  Hudson’s  bay. 

Some  W’estern  New  York  wheat  has  been 
threshed,  and  it  is  generally  above  rather 
than  below  the  yield  expected.  The  berry 
is  large,  and  the  heads  w'ell  filled.  It  is 
this  slight  increase,  in  size  of  berry,  that 
is  adding  to  the  number  of  bushels  ;  it  is 
adding  just  where  it  wdll  do  most  good,  as 
a  plump  berry  will  often  have  twice  as 
much  flour  as  a  thin  one  two-thirds,  or 
even  three-fourths,  its  size.  There  is  some 
grown  wheat,  but  not  one-fifth  as  much  as 
last  year.  Even  the  wheat  out  through 
all  the  rains  is  not  seriously  injured,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  well  cared  for  and  turned  fre¬ 
quently.  The  worst  losses  are  from  neg¬ 
lect,  or  from  having  the  grain  in  half-made 
stacks  when  the  rains  began. 

At  what  time  in  a  horse’s  life  may  he  be 
said  to  be  in  ‘  his  prime  ’  ?  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  our  liorses  are  destroyed  by 
abuse,  overwork,  or  neglect,  mostly  before 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  I  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  a  ten-year-old  horse  will  do  his 
work  better,  and  more  of  it,  than  a  horse 
five  years  old.  I  knew  a  small  well-bred 
butcher’s  horse  in  England  which  was  39 
yeais  old,  and  he  had  been  at  that  busi¬ 
ness  many  years,  and  butchers  did  not 
then  drive  slow  by  any  means.  I  knew'  a 
horse  broken  at  fourteen  years  old,  which 
for  the  next  fourteen  yeais  could  endure 
excessive  driving  w'ithout  getting  off  his 
feed,  or  showing  injury  or  fatigue.  k. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  among  the 
swine  from  hog  cholera  in  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  during  1878,  w'as  about  50,000  ;  and 
it  is  thouglit  the  loss  for  the  present  year 

wiU  not  fcw  muoli  leas. 

It  is  said  that  a  lady  in  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  has  been  making  some  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  in  putting  up  canned 
goods  without  cooking.  Heating  the  fruit 
tends  more  or  less  to  the  injury  of  the  fla¬ 
vor,  and  the  lady  referred  to  has  found 
that  by  filling  the  cans  with  fruit  and  then 
with  pure  cold  water,  and  allowing  them 
to  stand  until  all  the  confined  air  has  es¬ 
caped,  the  fruit  will,  if  then  sealed  perfect¬ 
ly,  keep  indefinitely  without  change,  or 
loss  of  original  flavor. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  Great  Feat  of  Endurance. 

Capt.  Matthew  Webb,  the  great  English 
swimmer,  adds  his  testimony  to  Hanlan’s, 
of  the  uselessness  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
means  of  greater  endurance.  He  says 
“  When  young  men  go  on  walking  tours,  a 
glass  of  beer  at  every  inn  means  failure ; 
and  as  to  spirits,  these  are  simply  poison.” 
In  his  long  swim  on  Wednesday,  across 
the  lower  Bay  of  New  York,  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Coney  Island,  he  was  in  the  water 
from  about  8 : 30  o’clock  A.  M.  to  5 : 10  P. 
M.,  and  was  obliged  to  contend  nearly  all 
the  time  with  heavy  winds  and  waves. 
Partaking  of  a  good  beefsteak  breakfast 
at  the  start,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  ale  and 
a  mouthful  of  meat  a  little  after  one 
o’clock,  and  seemed  not  at  all  distressed 
as  he  finally  emerged  from  the  water. 

Sea  and  Mountain  Air. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  many 
families  leave  their  homes  in  the  city  for 
the  more  invigorating  mountain  or  sea¬ 
shore  air,  anxious  to  go  where  they  may 
derive  the  most  benefit.  To  such  per¬ 
sons  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
work  by  Dr.  C.  Alberto,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ial  physician,  may  be  an  aid  in  helping 
them  to  decide  :  “The  marine  air,”  says 
the  doctor,  “  produces  the  same  benefit  as 
that  of  the  mountain,  but  each  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  modius  efficiendi ;  the  former  acts 
more  forcibly  and  energetically  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  retains  some  robustness 
and  internal  resources  to  profit  by  it,  while 
the  second  acts  more  gently,  with  slower 
efficacy,  being  thereby  more  suitable  to 
the  weaker  and  less  excitable  organiza¬ 
tions.  From  this  important  distinction, 
the  conscientious  physician,  who  takes 
the  safety  of  his  patience  much  to  heart, 
ought  to  be  able  to  discriminate  whether 
the  alpine  or  the  marine  atmosphere  is  the 
better  suited  to  the  case  he  has  before  him.” 

l>iet  and  Uquor  Drinking. 

AD.  Charles  Napier,  in  England,  has  been 
testing  the  truth  of  Liebig’s  theory  that 
liquor  drinking  is  compatible  with  animal 
food,  but  not  with  a  farinaceous  diet.  The 
experiment  was  tried  upon  twenty-seven 
liquor-drinking  persons,  with  results  sub¬ 
stantiating  the  Liebig  theory.  Among  the 
most  striking  instances  of  reform  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  diet  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  sixty,  who  had  been  addict¬ 
ed  to  intemperate  habits  for  thirty-five 
years,  his  outbmats  averaging  once  a  week. 
BUs  constitution  was  so  shattered  that  he 
had  great  difficuly  in  insuring  his  life. 
After  an  attack  of  delirium  tremeiis,  which 
nearly  ended  fatally,  he  was  persusided  to 
enter  upon  a  farinaceous  diet,  which,  we 
are  assured,  cured  him  completely  in  seven 
months.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  thin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  period  nameil  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  twenty-eight  pounds,  being  then  about 
the  nonnal  weight  for  a  person  of  his 
height.  Among  the  articles  of  food  which 
are  specifle*!  by  Napier  as  preeminent  for 
antag<  >nism  against  alcohol  are  maccaroni, 
haricot  beans,  dried  jieas,  and  lentils,  all 
I  of  which  should  be  well  boiled. 


RECIPES. 

Keeping  Grapes. — The  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Horticulturist  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  mode :  Spread  the  carefully-cut  fruit 
thinly  on  shelves  or  tables  for  a  few  days, 
to  dry  up  the  stems  a  little.  Then  cut 
clean  dry  rye  straw  in  a  straw-cutter 
about  an  inch  long,  and  cover  liberally  the 
bottom  of  a  suitable  tightly-jointed  box, 
on  which  place  a  moderate  layer  of  fruit ; 
then  cover  with  the  cut  straw  liberally, 
and  lay  on  fruit  again,  and  thus  proceed. 
Put  them  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  the 
grapes  will  keep  sound  for  several  months. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — They  make  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles  in  Minnesota  by  adding  one 
pint  of  molasses  to  every  gallon  of  rain¬ 
water.  The  cucumbers  are  carefully  wash¬ 
ed  and  placed  in  the  sweetened  water,  a 
little  vinegar  being  added  to  hasten  mat¬ 
ters.  The  keg  is  put  in  a  cool  place,  and 
the  sediment  which  gathers  upon  the  pick¬ 
les  is  removed  by  occasional  washing. 

Tomato  Pickles. — Take  the  small-sized 
round  tomatoes,  those  which  are  called 
“  volunteers,”  wash  thoroughly  and  dry  ; 
take  a  knitting-needle  and  pass  it  once  or 
twice  through  each  tomato ;  get  a  large 
jar  and  put  iu  a  layer  of  salt  on  bottom, 
and  then  layers  of  tomatoes  and  salt  until 
the  jar  is  full ;  let  them  remain  for  a  week. 
To  each  gallon  of  tomatoes  take  4  ounces 
of  ground  inusttird,  4  ounces  of  ground 
pepper,  1  ounce  of  cloves,  and  12  small 
onions  which  have  been  sliced.  Take  out 
tomatoes  from  the  jar,  wipe  them  and  re¬ 
place  in  the  jar,  putting  in  the  above  ingredi¬ 
ents  as  layers  of  tomatoes  are  made.  Heat 
vinegar  almost  to  boiling  point  and  pour 
on  the  tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  will  keep 
their  form  and  color. 

Khode  Island  Succotash. — Good  succo¬ 
tash  wants  tender  young  corn.  Have  a 
dozen  ears,  and  remove  with  a  sharp  knife 
the  kernels.  If  your  corn  is  tough,  do  not 
cut  too  close  to  the  cob.  String  a  quart 
of  young  beans,  and  cut  them  in  three. 
Boil  the  beans  with  the  corn  in  half  a  pint 
of  water.  Boil  for  quite  three- quartei-s  of 
an  hour.  When  cooked  cover  closely,  add 
a  piece  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  some  pepper.  If  cream  is  t)btainable, 
add  half  a  pint  at  the  conclusion. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  New  Mlstiourl  Steel  Bridgre. 

A  new  and  splendid  railway  bridge  over 
the  Alissouri  River,  built  wholly  of  steel, 
has  lately  been  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad 
Co.  The  bridge  is  locateil  at  Glasgow,  Mo., 
and  W’as  built  under  the  charge  of  Gen. 
Wm.  Sooy  Smith.  The  material  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Hay  Steel  Co.  of  Chicago, 
and  while  the  structure  is  stronger  than 
an  iron  bridge.  Its  weight  is  thirty -three 
per  cent,  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
iron  been  employed,  the  time  of  construc¬ 
tion  only  one  year,  and  the  cost  $450,000. 

The  Planet  Mars. 

The  editor  of  The  Providence  Journal 
has  been  taking  a  look  at  the  ruddy  planet 
Mars  through  the  fine  telescope  of  the 
Roger  Williams  Observatory,  and  thus  de¬ 
scribes  what  he  saw :  A  fiery  ball  of  glow¬ 
ing  red  seemed  to  suddenly  spring  into  ex¬ 
istence  as  the  jjlanet  entered  the  field  of 
vision.  In  size  it  approached  that  of  the 
full  moon  when  high  up  in  the  heavens, 
while  such  was  the  brightness  and  fierce¬ 
ness  of  its  rays  that  we  involuntarily  sought 
to  shade  otir  oyeo  from  its  glare.  At  flrst 
we  saw  nothing  but  a  brilliant  flame-color¬ 
ed  disc,  its  circumference  aglow  with  pris¬ 
matic  hues  caused  by  chromatic  aberra¬ 
tion,  without  a  trace  of  zones  of  snow,  or 
the  strange  markings  that  practised  eyes 
discover  on  the  Martian  globe.  As  we  ob¬ 
served  more  carefully,  the  ice-bound  cir¬ 
cles  came  as  plainly  into  view  as  the  well 
known  features  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  on 
our  own  luminary,  and  we  enjoyed  a  peep 
at  the  Martian  poh's,  the  southern  polar 
cap  being  much  larger  than  the  northern  : 
for  it  is  Summer  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  the  ice  zone  around  the  zone 
has  partly  disappeared  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun’s  heat.  A  still  more  careful 
scrutiny  revealed  the  presence  of  dusky 
spots  on  the  beaming  disc.  These  indi¬ 
cate  the  land,  which  is  of  a  reddish  hue 
when  the  planet’s  atmosphere  is  clear,  while 
the  lighter  parts  of  a  greenish  hue  mark 
the  contour  of  the  seas  and  oceans. 

Thus  with  our  own  eyes  we  saw  land, 
water,  and  ice  on  the  surface  of  our  Mar¬ 
tian  neighbor,  and  had  a  view  of  its  ruddy 
disc,  which,  after  a  few  weeks  have  passed, 
will  not  be  equalled  in  size  and  brilliancy 
until  1892.  Though  Jupiter,  with  its  bril¬ 
liant  belts  and  sparkling  moons,  exceeds 
in  beauty  every  sight  in  the  celestial  pic¬ 
ture-gallery,  yet  we  obtain  a  better  view, 
and  on  a  larger  scale,  of  Mars  than  of  any 
other  object  in  the  heavens,  except  the 
moon.  It  is  probably  the  only  planet 
whose  real  surface  is  ever  visible ;  for  Ve¬ 
nus,  though  the  most  splendid  of  all  plan¬ 
ets  to  the  naked  eye,  is,  on  account  of  its 
great  lustre,  unsatisfactory  for  telescopic 
observation,  while  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are 
surrounded  by  cloud  envelopes  of  immense 
extent  that  hide  the  solid  portions  from 
the  eyes.  Mars,  then,  for  a  month  to 
come,  will  afford  unusual  facilities  for  ob¬ 
servation,  beautiful  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
magnificent  beyond  description  when  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  far-seeing  eye  that  pierces 
the  depth  of  space. 

Infected  Ships. 

The  idea  has  been  earnestly  advocated, 
having  even  been  brought  before  Congress, 
that  vessels  from  ports  where  the  yellow 
fever  is  prevailing  can  be  disinfected  by 
the  application  of  extreme  cold,  freezing 
out  the  germs,  just  as  frost  is  always  long¬ 
ed  for  where  the  epidemic  is  raging.  And 
now  comes  the  antipodal  antidote  which 
proposes  to  subject  the  vessels  to  a  steam 
bath,  according  to  the  theory  that  steam 
heated  to  300  degrees  or  350  degrees,  will 
positively  destroy  the  germs  of  yellow  and 
typhus  fever,  smallpox,  and  all  contagious 
diseases.  It  would  seem  that  the  truth 
could  be  readily  established. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  this  to 
say  on  this  general  subject : 

“  Commission  ”  is  a  high-sounding  name 
to  give  to  the  party  of  three  or  four  doc¬ 
tors  who  are  furnishing  information  for 
the  National  Board  of  Health  from  Havana. 
They  are  salaried  agents  of  the  Board,  and 
seem  to  be  earning  tlieir  wages  more  zeal¬ 
ously  than  others  on  the  same  pay-roll. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  ordering  of  these  doc¬ 
tors  to  Havana  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good,  thing  done  by  the  Board  with  all  its 
money.  They  take  note  of  infected  ves¬ 
sels  in  that  port  and  send  home  particu¬ 
lars  about  them,  "rhe  facts  are  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  quarantine  officials  in  all  Unit¬ 
ed  States  ports,  and  so  they  are  warned 
against  the  incursion  of  vessels  known  to 
be  dangerous,  although  they  may  arrive 
in  this  country  with  clean  bills  of  health. 
The  case  is  mentione<l  of  the  steamship 
Niagara,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
disinfected  at  the  New  York  quarantine, 
but  two  of  the  crew  of  which  were  attack - 
e<l  with  yellow  fever  on  her  return  voyage 
to  Havana.  Notwitlistanding  the  careful 


purification  she  received  at  the  New  York 
quarantine,  the  Niagara  had  shown  her¬ 
self  still  an  Infected  vessel.  Resort  should 
therefore  be  had  to  some  more  perfect 
mode  of  fumigation  and  cleansing  than 
the  one  now  adopted.  It  will  be  the  fault 
of  sanitary  science  if  the  yellow  fever  seeds 
are  not  pumped  or  smoked  out  of  her  the 
next  time.  How  difficult  this  is  appears 
from  the  history  of  the  Government  ship 
Plymouth,  which  wintered  amid  the  ice  of 
New  England  harbors  and  developed  yel¬ 
low  fever  from  the  moment  she  entered  a 
warm  latitude.  The  National  Board  of 
Health  has  $500,000  to  spend.  It  will  all 
go  in  one  way  or  another,  we  suppose, 
why  not  lay  out  some  of  it  in  experiments 
to  improve  the  disinfecting  process?  It 
ought  to  cost  little,  and  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way,  short  of  destroying  an  infected  ves¬ 
sel,  to  make  her  positively  harmless. 

A  REVEREND  ACTOR  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  family  of  George  Macdonald,  the 
distinguished  Scotch  novelist  and  poet, 
after  a  long  retirement  at  Porto  Fuio, 
Italy,  have  returned  to  London,  where 
they  have  given  a  series  of  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  of  “  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress.”  Dr.  MacDonald  dramatized  this 
allegory  some  years  ago,  and  his  family 
have  appeared  in  the  piece  semi-publicly. 
It  was  not  until  this  Summer,  however, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  that  they  made  a 
regular  public  appearance  in  London.  For 
a  short  season  the  MacDonalds  gave  this 
entertainment  at  Langham  Hall  to  crowd¬ 
ed  audiences,  composed  principally  of  la¬ 
dies  and  children.  Dr.  MacDonald  played 
the  part  of  Greatheart,  and  Mrs.  MacDon¬ 
ald  that  of  Christiana.  As  there  are  eleven 
children  in  this  family,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  go  outside  for  a  company.  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  is  so  well  known  in  America,  both 
through  his  books  and  personally,  that 
there  will  be  many  people  interested  to 
know  what  is  thought  of  this  unique  per¬ 
formance  by  London  critics.  The  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  is  excellent  authority,  says  : 

The  curious  and  delicate  quality  of  the 
performance  is  such,  all  drawbacks  not¬ 
withstanding,  as  would  perhaps  recom¬ 
mend  itself  most  to  the  trained  appetite  of 
a  connoisseur.  The  dramatis  persotice  are 
Christiana  and  her  four  sons,  Mercy,  Mr. 
Greatheart,  Mr.  Feeblemiud,  and  Mr.  Brisk; 
Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity,  the  former 
of  whom  also  take  the  roles  of  Mrs.  Bats- 
eyes  and  Mrs.  Muchafraid  ;  Mrs.  Timorous, 
a  shepherd  boy  (Piety),  and  several  angelic 
messengers,  in  the  most  angelic  of  whom 
Charity  could  be  recognized  again.  The 
diak)gue  is  sometimes  taken  verbatim 
from  Bunyan — a  striking  tribute  to  the 
dramatic  picturesqueness  of  the  old  Puri¬ 
tan — and  sometimes  a  narrative  passage  is 
divided  among  the  actors  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  give  the  younger  children 
especially  most  childlike  and  lifelike  parts. 
But,  regarded  as  acting,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  part  of  the  performance  is  the  com¬ 
plete  finish  and  harmonious  tlioroughness 
of  the  whole,  the  family  troupe  playing  (to 
compare  small  things  with  large)  up  to 
each  other  with  the  same  accuracy  and 
disinterestedness  as  the  members  of  the 
artificial  family  at  the  Comedie  Franeaise. 
All  the  performers  have  a  good  delivery 
(Mr.  Greatheart  may  have  been  a  Scot  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  coutraiy),  there 
is  no  overacting,  and  at  least  three  of  the 
actors  show  a  command  of  feature  which 
would  siitisfy  the  great  manager  Serlo  of 

power  to  rvpreaent  more  tli»n  a  bIii* 

gle  «Mgenial  character ;  Mr,  Feeblemincl 
is  anjthing  but  a  feeble  actor;  Mercy’s 
changes  of  countenance  during  the  court¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Brisk  (which  has  been  rather 
amplified)  show  a  great  reserve  of  dra¬ 
matic  power  ;  Christiana  is  clearly  an  ac¬ 
tress,  and  Mrs.  Timorous  ought  to  do  well 
in  high  comedy.  As  an  instance  of  the 
completeness  of  the  performance,  may  be 
noticed  the  very  pretty  tableau  silently 
formed  by  the  children  arranging  flowers 
on  one  side  of  the  stage  while  the  dialogue 
goes  on  iu  the  last  act  but  one — scene,  the 
land  of  Beulah. 


OPPRESSING  THE  INDIANS. 

The  story  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
“  our  Indian  wards,”  forms  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  pages  in  our  national  history.  It  is 
an  almost  unbroken  tale  of  violate  pledg¬ 
es,  inhuman  cruelty,  oppression,  robbery, 
and  murder.  That  the  Red  man  is  by  no 
means  an  angel  of  light,  is  conceded  ;  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  civilized  people 
that,  taking  advantage  of  his  helplessness, 
systematically  trample  upon  his  admitted 
rights,  and  shamelessly  disregard  their 
most  solemn  obligations  towards  him  ? 

A  forcible  illustration  of  this  despicable 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  is  afforded  in 
the  case  of  the  Poncas,  as  told  by  Mr.  Tib¬ 
bies  of  The  Omaha  Herald,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Boston.  The  Poncas  are  not 
“  wild  Indians  ” ;  they  are  well  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  three  years  ago  were 
living  on  the  resei-vation  in  Southern  Da¬ 
kota,  which  had  belonged  to  them  time 
out  of  mind,  and  had  been  conflrmed  to 
them  by  three  separate  treaties  with  the 
United  States  Government.  They  were  a 
peaceable,  law-abiding  people,  and  had 
never  been  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
They  had  churches,  schools,  good  houses, 
and  cultivated  farms.  But  the  “  Indian 
Ring”  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  resolved  that  the  Poncas 
“  must  go.”  They  obtained  an  order  from 
Washington  appointing  a  Commission  to 
visit  the  tribe,  and  persuade  them  to  ex¬ 
change  their  reservation  for  another  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  Poncas  reso¬ 
lutely  declined  the  proposal.  They  said 
the  land  was  theirs ;  the  Government  had 
ceded  it  to  them  by  treaties,  and  they  had 
never  violated  the  ti'eaties. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the 
men  who  had  determined  to  rob  them  of 
their  homes.  By  persuasion  and  threats 
the  Commissioners  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  ten  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  go  down  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  to  view  the  tract  set 
apart  for  them.  They  found  the  district 
an  extremely  unhealthy  one,  and  absolute¬ 
ly  refused  to  take  their  tribe  there.  There¬ 
upon  the  Commissioners  refused  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  passports  or  interpreters  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  return  to  their  homes,  unless 
they  would  sign  a  paper  agreeing  to  the 
transfer  of  the  tribe.  With  a  noble  fideli¬ 
ty,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dastardly 
spirit  of  their  white  oppressors,  the  chiefe 
replied  that  it  would  be  better  for  ten  men 
to  die  than  for  the  whole  tribe  to  suffer, 
and  said  they  would  stay  where  they  were, 
rather  than,  by  signing  the  paper,  compel 
their  wives  and  children  to  come  down  to 
that  pestilential  region. 

The  Commissioners,  finding  the  chiefs 
Immovable,  fulfilled  their  threat,  and  left 
the  brave  Indians  to  find  their  way  home, 
a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  as  best 
they  could.  After  terrible  suffering,  they 
finally  reached  their  reservation,  only  to 
find  that  the  tribe  had  been  falsely  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  chiefs  had  signed  toe  agree¬ 
ment,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of  march¬ 
ing  to  their  new  home. 

Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  secure  their  ob¬ 
ject  by  deceit,  the  Commissioners  next 


called  on  the  Government  for  troops  to 
enforce  their  fraudulent  scheme.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  supplied,  and  by  their  help  the 
tribe  was  at  length  transported  to  the  new 
reservation,  and  the  “Ring”  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  abandoned  property. 
They  sold  all  the  horses,  cattle,  wheat, 
household  furniture,  and  fanning  utensils, 
and  put  the  money  in  their  own  pockets. 
The  deported  tribe,  when  they  reached  the 
Indian  Territory,  numbered  715  ;  in  three 
years  nearly  300  of  them  have  died. 

Last  Winter  one  of  the  Chiefs,  Standing 
Bear,  haring  lost  nearly  all  of  his  family, 
escaped  from  the  reservation  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  return  to  his  old  home.  He 
reached  the  Omaha  Reservation  with  his 
party,  numbering  about  thirty  persons, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  order  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  ordered  back  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  Mr.  Tibbies,  learning  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  sued  out  a  w’rit  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  in  the  United  States  Court,  and  after  a 
full  hearing  of  the  case,  the  judge  directed 
the  absolute  discharge  from  military  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  entire  party. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  institute  a  suit  in 
the  Federal  courts  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Ponca  Reservation,  and  it  is  believed  that 
if  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  suit 
will  be  successful.  The  case  is  clearly  one 
that  cries  aloud  for  justice,  and  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  now 
making  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
prosecute  the  suit,  w’ill  not  be  in  vain.  It 
would  be  an  even  greater  triumph  of  jus¬ 
tice  if  the  miscreants  who  planned  and 
perfected  this  shameful  robbery  of  an  in¬ 
offensive  people,  could  be  discovered  and 
brought  to  condign  punishment. — Exam¬ 
iner  and  Chronicle. 


SELTZER 


No  one  who  Ik  thoreuglily  regular  in  the 
bowels  Is  half  as  liable  to  diseases  as  he  that  is  irreg¬ 
ular.  He  may  be  attacked  l>y  contagious  diseaaes, 
and  so  may  the  Irregular,  but  he  is  not  nearly  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  outside  influences.  The  use  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

secures  regularity,  and  consequent  Immunity  from 
sickness. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


tU8r 

r  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

ht; 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

6th  Ave.  cars  pass  the  door. 

r  ^ 

BANNERS 

IN  SILK  AND  GOLD,  $5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  EACH. 
Send  for  Circular  with  prices  and  styles. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE  IN  GREAT  UmT" 

PULPITS,  COMMUNION  TABLES,  CHAIRS,  DESKS.hc. 
PULPIT  LAMPS  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  HOODS. 

CHUBCH  FUBNITUBE . lOc 

Ill.  Catalogues,  metal  and  stone  wobk . 10c 

BANNEB8  AND  DECOBATIONS . lOC 


<  JUST  COMFORTABLE.’ 

‘  Where’s  mamma  ?  ’  cried  blue-eyed  Bes¬ 
sie,  running  breathlessly  into  the  room  the 
other  morning.  ‘  Never  mind,  you’ll  do, 
aunty  ;  I  only  want  to  know  something. 
Is  my  pa  rich  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  very.  Why  ?  ’ 

‘O,  ’cause  Bennie  Bend  and  May  Monk 
and  Kate  Kinsley  are  out  here,  telling 
about  their  pas,  and  I  didn’t  know  about 
mine.’ 

‘  Well,  Bessie,  I’ll  tell  you.  Your  pa  is 
not  too  rich,  and  not  too  poor  ;  he  is  just 
comfortable.’ 

The  child  stood  for  a  moment,  looking 
thoughtfully,  then  repeated  over  and  over 
to  herself,  ‘Not  weddy  rich,  not  weddy 
poor,  jest  coinferable,’  and  went  out. 

Presently  her  mother  came  in,  Bessie 
following  her. 

‘  Well,  Bessie,’  said  she,  ‘have  you  been 
a  good  girl  to-day  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  mamma.’ 

‘  Why,  Bessie,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
a  bad  girl.’ 

‘  No,  mamma,’  said  the  little  thing.  ‘  Nut 
weddy  bad,  not  weddy  good,  jest  comfer- 
able.’ 


IHERRELL  &  EOLEMAN, 

NURSERYMEN, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

ASK  THOSE  WANTING  FRUIT 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  CUR- 
^  RANT  AND  QUINCE  BUSHES,  <=> 

»  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSE8,:g 
-—  &o.,  &c.,  to  correspond  with  them  before  buy-  ea 
S  Ing  elsewhere.  S2. 

a  Because,  1st.  Our  stock  Is  large  iu  quantity,  ~ 
superior  In  quality,  ard  true  to  name.  § 

g  Because,  ad.  We  can  and  will  offer  unprece-  _ 
dented  Inducements  to  all,  especially  to  such  o 
as  iH'^ots  Of  luo  MO  ow,  w  s,«ao  I 

"S  trees,  or  larger  numbers  at  a  time.  ^ 

S  Because,  3d.  Our  reputation  Is  well  estab-  S. 
M  llshed  for  honorable  dealing  all  over  the  * 
g  United  States,  and  our  long  experience  m- 
C  abUs  IU  to  pack  trtet  to  at  to  go  tafrty  thoutandt 
of  mikt.  Beference;  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  O.D., 
who  has  bought  of  us  about  2,000  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Pears  for  his  Stockbrldge  farm. 

Because,  4tb.  We  have  several  new  and  spe¬ 
cial  things  which  we  are  just  introducing. 

For  example,  three  of  RICKETTS’  GRAPES— 
Advance,  Imperial,  and  Don  Juan,  which  having 
recently  purchased,  we  nou>  tfAoffy  control.  We 
offer  the  Advance  vines — two  years  old— at  S2 
.  each;  $18  per  dozen;  $100  per  100.  NEW  ^ 
"5  APPLES  —  Alexander,  Walbridge,  IVeaUhy,  Van  a 
■22  Wyck,  $9  per  doz.  Pewaukee,  Haa.«,  Tetofsky.-a 
g  $6  per  doz,  and  $36  per  100.  NEW  CHERRIES  ^ 

—  — LuelUng,  U’  Olivet,  Montmorency,  $9  per  doz. 

a  NEW  PEARS — Souvenir  du  Congres,  Goodale,  Cham-  S" 
.2  bers,  BelU  de  Beaufort,  Pretident  Drouard,  $1  each.  = 
“cs  NEW  PEACHES— .Alezaadcr,  Amiden,  Steeply,  /hi-  — 
oa  ter,  $3  pur  doz.,  $20  per  100.  cb 

S'  We  win  supply  OLDER  and  WELL  KNOWN  llT: 
=  sorts  of  FRUIT  TREES  at  very  greatly  reduced  S 
pricet,  as  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees ;  Sum-  - 
mer  sorts — Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite,  &c.  Au¬ 
tumn  sorts — Beurre  d’Aujou,  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Jcc.  .  IVinfcr  sorts — 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Lawrence,  Vicar,  &c 

DWARF  PEAR  TREES  at  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per 
100.  STANDARD  do.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees:  Summer 
sorts — Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Sweet 
Bough,  kc.  .Autumn  lorti— Maiden’s  Blush,  Fall 
Pippin,  Bambo,  &c.  TVInter  sorts  —  Baldwin, 
Greening,  King,  Spy,  Ben  Davie,  kc. 

O  Dwarf  Appk  Trees,  $3.50  per  doz.,  $25  per  100.  pn 
O  Standard  Apple  Trees,  $8  per  doz.,  $20  per  100. g 
C*  Cherry  IVeei— Black  Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood,  » 
m  Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  kc.,  $3.50  2. 
cu  per  doz. ;  $26  per  100;  $200  per  1,000. 

-ss  Plum  TVeei- Lombard,  Belne  Claude,  Impe-.:^ 

rial  Gage,  fcc.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100.  _ 

«5  Peach  IVceo— Early  and  Late  Crawford,  George  2 

the  Fourth,  Honest  John,  Early  York,  fcc.,  $2.60  ^ 
CO  per  doz.,  $15  per  100  ^ 

2  Apricots  and  A'ectarines,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz. 

.u-  Orange  Quince  Bushes,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz.,  S 
$26  per  100. 

Grape  I'l'nci  (2  years  old)— Concord,  Isabella,  “ 
S  Catawba,  Iona,  Hartford,  kc.,  $2  per  doz.,  $10 
per  100.  Agawam,  Merrimack,  Wilder,  Salem,  *2 
"j-  Delaware,  kc  ,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.  Elvira,  g 
c5  Croton,  Israella,  Eumelan,  kc.,  $4.60  per  doz.,  S. 
3*  $30  per  100.  Brighton,  Walter,  Senasqua,  b> 
“  Whitehall,  $9  per  doz.,  $60  per  100.  sa. 

^  Currant  BuiJlei— Versalllalse,  Cherry,  White 

Grape,  Black  Naples,  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  co 
e/>  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and  Gooseberry  Plants,  2 
.2  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  . 

Ornamental  2Vcci— European  and  American  7 
^  Mountain  Ash,  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash,  Kll- 
2  marnock  Weeping  Willow,  Negundo  Maple,  eo 

—  Cut-leaved  Alder,  European  Alder,  Europoan-a 
and  American  Lindens,  $3  to  $6  per  doz.,  $20  co 

*=  to  $40  per  100.  71 

•53  Ornamental  A'ftrutii— Splreas,  Lilacs,  Deutzlas, 

oo  Forsythlas,  Climbing  plants,  Boses,  kc.,  $3  per  es 
S’  doz.,  $20  per  100.  g 

LU  N.B  — FURTHER  DISCOUNT  TO  THOSE  F* 
BUYING  by  THE  .THOUSAND,  or  TO  SELL 
AGAIN.  Sow  Is  the  time  to  buy  for  delivery  In 
October  and  November  next.  Correspond  now. 

The  actual  cost  only  of  boxing,  moss,  and  packing, 
will  be  added  to  the  above. 

MEERELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

-^HE  PALACE  OF  SONG.” 


SINGERS 

.IND 

Singing  Class  Teachers! 

You  are  earnestly  Invited  to  thoroughly  examine 
the  new  “PALACE  OF  SONG,”  just  completed  by 
DR.  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

It  Is  believed  that  we  can.  without  fear  of  exaggera 
tlon,  promise  that  you  will  And  It  complete  In  every 
department— Oiled  from  foundation  to  dome  with 
BEAL  OEMS,  and  embracing  many  entirely  new  fea¬ 
tures  for  slnglng-class  work.  Its  course  of  Instruction 
Is  the  best  yet  offered,  and  there  are 
BRILLIANT  SECULAR  CHOBCSES, 
TOUCHING  PATHETIC  PIECES, 

BRIGHT  AND  HUMOROUS  SONGS, 
CHOICE  CHANTS, 

VOCAL  CULTURE  CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISE.S, 

GLEES,  FART  SONGS,  ETC., 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Price  76  cents,  by  mall ;  $7.60  per  dozen,  by  express. 

Specimen  pages  and  full  particulars  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  WEST  FOUBTH  8T.  I  805  BBOADWAT, 

Cincinnati.  I  New  York. 

niinr  Agents  wanted  everywhere 

UllUk  IkAV  to  sell  to  families,  hotels  and 
r  IIULa  I  LflUl  large  conaumers;  largest 
stock  In  the  country;  quality  and  terras  the  beet. 
Country  storekeepers  should  call  or  write  THE  WELLfi 
TEA  COMPANY,  201  Fulton  St.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  4660. 


THE  BEST  FOR 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

irM.  HENRY  SMITH  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  602.  82  k  84  WORTH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVfcBt  Saturday. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  960,  S70,  880  ;  Excursion,  8120  tc  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  828. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  855  and  865.  Excursion,  8100  and  8120. 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  istued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


WABBEN  WABl)  &  GO., 

75  &  77  Spring  St.,  kY. 

HANU7AC7IUBEB8  OF 


ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  kc. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

Established  Years. 

m  _ 

e/s  - 

■a  'We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a 
S  good  assortment  of  TRUNKS— English  Leather,  Mo- 
2;-  rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  English  Locks. 

=  STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer- 
S"  lean  Travel. 

Sample  Tranks  for  Travelling  Sales* 
2.  men  a  Specialty. 

I  JOHN  CATTNACH, 


MANUFACTUBEB  AND  IMPOBTXB, 

No.  736  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FBRDERICK  KEPPFL  of  London,  and  243 
Broadway,  New  York,  invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  Interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  aad  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  impreeslons 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight 
eenth  centuries.  Correspondence  is  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
oollecUon. 

//  '  'X 

//  Aai  Tliomutes,  Ct  ^ 

i€CL0CKS)^^ 

V\  towers,  ! 

V\  'Wv  OFFICES,  J/ 

vv  houses,  // 


MENEELFS  BELLS. 

The  genuln'' JTroy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  IS'iC,  which  have  acquire  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  o'mere.  C'ataloguee  tree.  No  agenolee.  P.  0. 
addreee  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MLNRRLY  &  COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FC  UNDRY 

Belli  of  Pure  Copp«>r  aivl  Tin  for  Cburehe^ 
Fire  Alarms,  Forms,  elc.  FULLi 
WARRA.VTED.  Catolocue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0, 


MENEELY  k  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BEIXS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BBLL8. 

gy  Catalogue  sent  Iree  to  parties  needing  bells. 


8 
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AMBROSE  IS  MIKSESOTA. 

lUimMpolls,  August,  1879. 

Minnesota  is  a  State,  and  once  a  Territory, 
to  which  multitudes  have  oome  from  the  £ast- 
wn  States,  for  health ;  especially  people  who 
were  threatened  with  pulmonary  complaints ; 
and  often  such  as  were  far  gone  with  disease, 
sueh  (the  latter)  come  here  simply  to  die :  but 
many  who  have  arrived  early  enough,  have 
come  to  find  renewed  health  and  an  extension 
of  life.  Persons,  too,  who  have  suffered  from 
malaria  and  bilious  derangement,  have  been 
often  greatly  benefited.  The  air  is  dry,  free 
from  malaria,  and  the  days  are  prevailingly 
pleasant.  Hence  the  Impression  has  gone  out, 
that  this  is  Health’s  Paradise,  and  that  sick¬ 
ness  is  unknown  in  Minnesota.  But  coughs, 
eolds,  rheumatisms,  neuralgias,  nervous  and 
brahi  diseases,  can  find  something  to  do  where 
malaria  Is  wanting ;  and  are  not  unknown  in 
these  high  latitudes.  The  winters  are  a  little 
cool  here,  even  by  the  confession  of  enthusi¬ 
asts;  and  though,  from  the  dryness  of  the 
air  and  lack  of  winds,  are  not  more  unpleas¬ 
ant  than  weather  much  more  mild  in  a  damp 
climate,  still  the  cold  freezes  all  the  same. 
Seeing  some  water-pipes  put  in,  at  a  depth  of 
seven  feet,  I  asked  why  they  were  buried  so 
deep.  I  was  told,  “  To  keep  them  from  the 
frost.”  Four  feet  answers  well  for  that  at 
Bay  City,  and  Michigan  generally. 

This  immigration  for  reasons  of  health,  has 
been  of  much  importance  to  Minnesota.  It 
has  brought  here  an  excellent  class  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  adding  wealth,  culture,  and  moral  and 
religious  qualifications,  such  as,  to  the  same 
extent,  have  perhaps  not  characterized  any 
other  new  State.  Hence  such  as  seek  for  the 
Eastern  conditions  in  the  West  reproduced, 
readily  find  them  in  Minnesota. 

Bev.  E.  D.  Neill,  lately  made  D.D.  by  some 
Institution,  is  here  at  Minneapolis.  If  not 
the  father  of  the  State,  he  is  a  father  to  it ; 
and  not  a  man  of  very  numerous  years  either. 
He  came  into  our  Synod  of  Peoria  in  1847 ; 
making  his  first  appearance,  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  at  its  Fall  meeting  in  Granville,  a  little 
town  on  the  Illinois  river.  He  was  in  tow  by 
father  Kent  of  Galena,  who  announced  his 
purpose  to  send  him  to  St.  Paul,  then  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  heard  of.  Here  Mr.  Neill  came, 
and  soon  founded  two  churches ;  the  First, 
and  "The  house  of  Hope”;  the  latter  being 
now  the  strongest  of  the  Presbyterian  order 
in  St.  Paul ;  and  in  care  of  Bev.  Mr.  Breed — 
not  a  son  of  Dr.  Breed  of  Philadelphia.  Each 
of  these  churches  he  left  to  others  as  soon  as 
established,  and  went  on  with  pioneering ;  at 
which  he  yet  continues.  Bev.  Dr.  John  Mat¬ 
tocks  had  charge  of  the  First  church  from 
1855  (?)  till  his  death,  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Dr.  Neill  is  now  In  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
connexion :  being  led  there,  he  informs  me, 
by  his  love  of  a  liturgical  service.  He  had  a 
man  from  Bay  City  to  preach  for  him  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  whom  be  introduced  as  belonging  to  the 
••  Presbyterian  branch  of  the  most  Holy  Cath¬ 
olic  Ohurch.”  Dr.  Neill  conducted  the  ser¬ 
vice-long  prayer  and  all — being  duly  robed, 
and, observing  all  the  proprieties;  while  the 
Presbyterian  preacher  appeared  in  his  usual 
integuments.  Dr.  Neill,  however,  only  wore 
the  modest  black.  That  white  cotton  stole, 

invaded  the  Reformed  Church  yet.  They  will 
do  well  to  avoid  it.  It  is  decidedly  pleasant 
to  find  a  liturgical  Church,  though  it  be  smail, 
which  is  only  a  part  of  the  Church  and  not  the 
whole  Church.  Dr.  Neill’s  effort  here  is  new 
and  smali.  He  has  a  neat  chapel,  seating  a 
eouple  of  hundreds,  with  a  good  organ,  the 
gift  of  a  friend  to  his  undertaking.  The 
house  was  well  filled  last  Sabbath.  His  resi¬ 
dence,  with  his  family  of  four  persons,  I 
found  to  be  in  the  largest  building  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  as  solo  occupants.  It  was  built  for,  and 
used  as  a  hotel,  for  a  time,  but  was  purchas¬ 
ed  for  a  seminary,  college,  or  part  of  a  uni¬ 
versity.  But  the  Slate  University,  close  by, 
look  the  wind  out  of  its  sails.  But,  I  believe 
it  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  that  in 
some  way ;  and  a  school  is  soon  to  be  opened 
in  it.  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  cost 
$120,000  or  so.  The  walls  are  good,  but  it 
would  re<;uirc  a  pretty  good  sum  to  repair  it 
for  full  use.  It  is  for  sale.  It  stands  on  the 
easfem  side  of  tlie  river,  on  high  ground,  and 
is  the  most  conspicuous  pile  in  Minneapolis. 

Northward  to  Duluth. 

There  is  a  railroad  from  here  to  Duluth, 
just  taken  in  charge  by  the  Northwestern 
road ;  and  by  that  we  looked  in  at  Duluth  the 
other  day.  Hon.  B.  W.  Raymond  of  Chicago, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  considerable  proper¬ 
ty  in  that  superior  region,  came  this  way  to 
visit  it,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Car¬ 
ter  of  the  same  city.  These  men  being  co¬ 
elders  with  this  correspondent  in  the  Second 
Prasbyterian  ehurefa  of  that  city  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  (afterward  and  now  Dr.)  B.  W.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  yet  elders  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Gibson  in 
the  same  church,  it  seemed  natural  to  go  on 
together.  It  is  158  miles  there,  and  the  good 
easy  railroad  takes  a  day  for  it,  giving  all 
opportunity  to  see  the  sights,  stops  for  us  to 
pick  raspbeiries,  and  gets  us  to  the  Clark 
House  by  daylight.  For  a  while  the  country 
is  settled  and  full  of  grain ;  afterward  it  is 
newer  and  evidently  less  desirable,  till  we 
reach  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  some 
twenty-three  miles  from  Duluth.  Hereabouts, 
rather  toward  this  point,  it  seems  to  improve ; 
and  the  company  of  that  road  are  clearing 
and  putting  in  tilth  a  good  many  hundred 
acres,  to  show  what  ft  will  produce.  Fifteen 
miles  from  Duluth  we  reach  Thomson  and 
the  8t.  Louis  riven,  with  water  as  black  as 
ink  rushing  and  tumbling  down,  through, 
over,  and  under  the  black,  iron-stained  rocks 
to  get  into  Lake  Superior.  Along  this  river 
we  nm,  descending  two  hundred  feet  in  seven 
miles.  We  go  squirming  and  twisting  about, 
over  gullies  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  or 
more  perpendicular,  held  up  by  tall  trestle- 
work  that  looks  as  if  It  ought  to  shake  under 
the  train.  Our  contortions  remind  one  of 
Horace  Greeley  twisting  his  moutti  this  way 
and  that  while  putting  to  paper  one  of  his 
pungent  editorials  upon  a  board  held  in  bis 
lap,  and  sitting  on  the  bar  of  bis  priutlng-case, 
in  his  younger  days.  But  we  reach  Fond  du 
Lac  all  safely — and  Duluth. 

But  what  a  place  for  a  city  I  The  site  is 
the  side  of  an  overgrown  hil?,  or  a  small 
mountain,  of  solid  rock,  and  prevailingly 
bare.  TVue,  a  little  soil,  mostly  gravel  and 
stones,  has  lodged  along  the  crevices  and 
little  basins,  to  nourish  a  few  trees  and  a  bit 
of  grass.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
bendi  for  one  good  street,  pcuallel  with  the 
Lake  Shore.  This  street  is  fairly  built,  and 
a  good  business  is  done  upon  it.  From  this 
the  ground  tapers  into  swamp  and  water  to 


the  Lake.  Above,  it  rises  rapidly  to  about 
800  feet.  Up  this  inclined  plane,  you  tug  to 
the  other  streets  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to 
fifty  degrees.  Here  dwell  the  people,  and 
here  are  the  churches ;  and  not  New  Haven 
or  Brooklyn  can  excel  it  as  to  the  number  of 
the  latter  for  the  population.  The  company 
gave  a  lot  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  each 
society  building  a  church.  This  brought 
them  all,  and  the  number  makes  up  for  lack 
of  size.  The  Presbyterian  is  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Rice.  Getting  to  it  is  “  climbing  up  Zion’s 
hill,”  and  climbing,  dimbing  still,  up  two 
flights  of  stairs,  when  you  reach  it.  Verily 
Duluth  has  altitudes  to  spare.  Happy  were 
she  to  exchange  a  few  for  tame  platitudes. 
True,  a  fair  stretch  of  swamp  might  be  made 
into  good  building  ground,  as  in  the  case  of 
Milwaukee,  were  these  semi-mountains  mov¬ 
able.  Their  gravel,  or  earth  if  they  had  it, 
would  fill  up.  But  trap -rock  for  filling 
swamps  is  hard  material. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  very  large  place  at  this 
end  of  Lake  Superior.  This  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  road,  stretching  its  hundreds  of  miles 
Westward,  through  a  country  as  productive 
as  the  sun  shines  on,  with  all  its  future 
branches,  will  pour  a  flood  of  agricultural 
products  into  this  channel,  Eastward,  of 
which  no  conception  is  now  had,  though  it 
is  already  beginning.  So  will  goods  of  all 
kinds  come  Westward  by  this  route,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  this  great  Northern  world. 
This  was  long  ago  foreseen,  and  two  cities 
were  projected,  to  profit  by  it,  viz:  Oneota 
and  Superior  City.  The  first  is  upon  the  level 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  and  about 
four  miles  west  of  Duluth.  Superior  City  is 
across  the  Lake  head,  south  eight  miles. 
This,  with  all  the  country  adjoining,  was 
bought  up  between  1850  and  ’57  largely  by 
Southern  men,  who  began  a  city,  and  built 
stores,  hotels,  and  dwellings,  now  mostly 
empty  and  decaying.  And  this  is  the  place 
for  a  city.  The  ground  is  high  enough,  level, 
and  productive.  Why  was  not  this,  then,  the 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  ?  For 
one  thing,  it  was  not  in  Minnesota,  and  State 
interests  were  against  putting  the  great  Min¬ 
nesota  road’s  chief  city  in  Wisconsin,  which 
has  already  Milwaukee  on  the  Lakes.  Why 
not  stop,  then,  at  Oneota,  where  is  land 
enough  and  good  harbor  ?  It  was  not  owned 
by  the  Railroad  Company.  So  wo  have  Du¬ 
luth,  and  we  shall  by-and-by  have  both  One¬ 
ota  and  Superior  City;  for  the  growth  it¬ 
self  will  erowd  its  citizens  to  the  first,  to  find 
a  level  place  to  stand  on,  and  to  sleep  over 
night,  without  the  danger  of  rolling  down 
into  the  Lake;  while  new  roads  will  push 
their  way  to  the  latter  town,  the  country 
south,  I  am  told,  being  favorable  for  train 
construction.  Indeed  Minneapolis  is  now 
talking  of  that  very  thing. 

I  have  no  city  lots  in  any  of  those  towns, 
but  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  is  a  great 
country.  I  have  seen  Chicago  grow  in  forty 
years  from  3,500  people  to  half  a  million.  I 
have  seen  Bay  City  go  from  3,000  to  20,000 
in  fourteen  years;  and  131,000  immigrants 
reached  our  shores  in  the  six  months  ending 
June  last.  Causes  produce  effects  in  these 
our  modern  days,  and  this  upper  country  is 
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States  and  Northern  Europe  will  settle  it. 
The  Pope  will  have  some  adherents,  and  the 
Devil  some;  but  I  hope  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  have  more  than  both  together. 

Ambrose. 


THE  CEXTBE-STBEBT  8AI.ABIE8. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  notice  that  Bev.  R.  G. 
Wilder,  in  speaking  of  the  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  salaries  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  felic¬ 
itates  himself  on  having  brought  this  about 
by  his  untiring  criticisms.  He  labors  under 
a  great  mistake,  however,  for  the  principal 
reductions  were  made  before  he  commenced 
his  tirades  and  before  his  distinguished  col¬ 
lapse  at  Chicago. 

Even  while  he,  in  his  snuggery  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  was  drawing  a  home  salary  for  two  long 
years  without  an  equivalent  of  service  and 
against  the  protests  of  the  Board,  most  of 
the  reductions  referred  to  had  already  been 
made.  And  while  he  was  still  in  India  as  an 
independent  missionary,  without  any  perplex¬ 
ities  of  auditing  committees  or  •'  itemized 
accounts  ”  from  which  halcyon  period  he  came 
forth  with  the  accumulated  property,  which 
he  last  year  sold  for  $4,5(X),  even  then  affairs 
were  managed  at  23  Centre-street  with  the 
same  strict  economy  as  now. 

Mr.  Wilder  may  have  succeeded  in  creat¬ 
ing,  here  and  there,  some  disaffection  toward 
the  cause  of  missions  with  those  who  do  not 
know  the  Board  and  do  not  know  him,  and  he 
may  have  dried  up  some  small  rills  ot  contri¬ 
bution  ;  but  he  would  probably  find  that  at  23 
Centfe-street  his  influence  is  no  greater  than 
it  was  at  Chicago.  * 


I.ABGE  TBACT8  OF  LAND  8X11.1.  TO  BE 
HAD  IN  THE  WB8T. 

Mr.  Editor :  In  The  Evangelist  of  August 
7,  I  notice  a  communication  from  “  J.  G.  C.” 
on  “Colonies  of  Laborers,”  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  appears:  “I  apprehend 
that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  large  West¬ 
ern  colonies  will  be  the  difficulty  of  purchas¬ 
ing  large  tracts  of  land  in  a  body,”  This 
statement  I  desire  to  correct,  as  I  can  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  for  the  States  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Large  tracts  of  land  of  the  best  quality, 
convenient  to  railroads  and  markets,  can 
readily  be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
above  named  States ;  these  lauds  were  select¬ 
ed  and  purchased  of  the  Government  before 
the  grants  were  made  to  railroads,  or  were 
Indian  reservations,  and  not  included  in  the , 
grants.  Bodies  of  from  5,000  to  40,000  acres 
and  upwards  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

Several  tracts  of  from  1,5(X)  to  5,000  acres 
can  be  found  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Omaha.  O.  F.  Davis, 

Late  Land  Commiasloaer  IT.  P.  B.  B.  Oo. 

Omaha,  Neh.,  August  15, 1879. 

Tet  More  Defalcations. 

The  Citizens’  National  Bank,  Washington, 
by  the  defalcation  of  its  cashier,  Wm.  M. 
Roach,  is  short  some  $60,000.  The  first  inti¬ 
mation  of  irregularity  came  in  a  circular- 
note  to  the  different  banks  stating  that  Roach 
had  been  discharged.  There  is  also  sad  nows 
of  another  defalcation  in  Fall  River.  Walter 
Paine,  treasurer  of  the  American  Linen  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  defaulter  to  $100,000.  Like  Durfee, 
Chace,  Hathaway,  Stickney,  and  others  of  the 
same  city,  he  turns  out  to  be  the  victim  of  an 
inordinate  desire  to  speculate. 


eumnt  Scents* 

The  Yellow  Fever. 

The  total  number  of  yellow  fever  cases  at 
Memphis  up  to  Saturday  last  was  531;  and 
during  the  week  there  were  68  deaths,  32  of 
which  were  from  other  causes  than  yellow 
fever.  The  weather  was  clear  and  cod.  enfi 
the  number  of  cases  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
showed  a  considerable  decrease  from  the 
average  of  the  previous  four  or  five  days.  Of 
the  twenty-five  new  cases  Sunday,  fifteen 
were  colored  persons,  but  all  of  the  four 
deaths  were  of  whites.  A  death  at  Grayson 
Springs,  Ey.,  and  another  at  Rally  Station, 
Tenn.,  create  some  alarm.  The  Memphis  au¬ 
thorities  state  that  there  is  no  method  of 
communicating  with  the  outside  world,  and 
that  the  fever  could  not  have  come  from  that 
place. 

Storms  and  Calamities. 

Locust  Grove  Hotel,  Long  Island,  a  Sum¬ 
mer  resort,  was  burned  on  Friday  night.  The 
fire  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  naphtha 
in  the  oil  room.  The  fire  was  communicated 
from  a  burning  lamp  in  the  hand  of  an  em- 
ploy4,  while  the  naphtha  was  being  drawn 
from  a  barrel.  The  building  burned  in  twen¬ 
ty  minutes.  Joseph  W.  Pierce,  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  William  Schulhardt,  the  watch¬ 
man,  whose  carelessness  caused  the  fire, 
Louisa  Crane,  a  chambermaid,  and  Katie  Raf¬ 
ter,  one  of  the  cooks,  lost  their  lives.  Ex- 
Mayor  Gunther,  who  owned  the  building,  and 
others,  had  to  run  for  their  lives. 

A  serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Atlantic 
City  Narrow  Gauge  railroad,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  14.  An  ex¬ 
cursion  train  of  nine  cars  and  a  freight  train 
came  into  collision.  The  train  orders  sent  to 
the  freight  conductor  were  so  improperly 
worded  that  they  were  misconstrued.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  killed :  con¬ 
ductor,  A.  E.  Worthington ;  brakeman,  E, 
Wood;  brakeman,  Jacob  Degenther;  news¬ 
agent,  J.  Smith ;  Charles  School,  a  deaf  mute. 
Two  wore  injured. 

The  severest  rain  storm  of  the  season  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  East¬ 
ern  States  on  Monday.  The  storm  commenc¬ 
ed  in  Florida  and  reached  Baltimore  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening.  At  Cape  May  on  Monday  the 
streets  were  flooded,  trees  torn  up,  and  tele¬ 
graph  poles  laid  prostrate.  This  was  more  or 
less  true  in  many  other  places.  The  Hobo¬ 
ken  (N.  J.)  meadows  were  swamped,  and  com¬ 
munication  between  the  houses  on  the  flats 
and  the  streets  was  cut  off.  It  is  said  that 
the  heaviest  storm  experienced  by  the  sailors 
on  Lake  Erie  since  1869,  prevailed  during  the 
same  time,  and  navigation  was  much  inter¬ 
rupted  thereby. 

Storms  in  England  have  been  equally  se¬ 
vere  and  continuous.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Liverpool  last  week  torrents  of  rain  fell 
steadily  for  fourteen  hours,  causing  serious 
damage.  At  Sheffield  a  severe  thunder  storm, 
accompanied  by  terrific  rains,  destroyed  five 
houses.  The  lower  portion  of  the  town  of 
Birmingham  was  flooded,  as  also  were  the 
forests  of  Dean  and  Vale,  Gloucester,  The 
Irish  mail  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chester, 
where  the  rain  fell  for  over  thirty  hours, 
floodins  the  whole  city  and  making  tr<iyol- 
ling  almost  impossible.  The  Trent  a«d  Der¬ 
went  rivers  in  Derbyshire  have  overflowed 
their  banks  and  flooded  all  the  low  lands. 
On  Sunday  the  rain  was  very  heavy  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  London. 

The  Tremont  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  Boston,  was  burned 
Thursday  night.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
old  Tremont  Theatre,  in  Tremont-street,  be¬ 
tween  School-street  and  Hamilton  Place,  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  Tremont  House.  It  con¬ 
tained  two  halls,  the  larger  known  as  the 
Temple,  and  the  smaller  and  the  lower  hall 
as  the  Meionaon.  In  the  Temple  have  been 
held  many  political  conventions.  Famous 
lecturers  have  spoken  there ;  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  gave  his  readings  there,  on  his  last  visit 
to  America,  and  there  the  Rev.  Joseph  CJook 
has  delivered  his  Thursday  lectures.  The 
loss  is  about  $200,000,  and  insurance  $100,000. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Parker 
House  was  on  fire,  causing  great  alarm. 
Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  fourth  annual  Summer  gathering  of  the 
Mac  clans  (McCartneys,  McCurdys,  and  Mc¬ 
Nairs,)  at  Long  Point,  Conesus  Lake,  Livings¬ 
ton  county,  took  place  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  There  was  not  the  usual  amount  of 
literary  exercises  this  year,  and  no  formal 
addresses.  Letters  were  read  from  about  a 
dozen  of  the  absent ;  officers  were  choaan  for 
the  coming  year,  and  after  the  venerable 
Rev.  Thomas  Aitken  had  offered  a  few  fitting 
remarks.  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  led  in  prayer. 
This  has  become  a  notable  anniversary,  great¬ 
ly  enjoyed  by  old  and  young.  It  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  a  genealogy  of  the  McNairs  had  been 
prepared  for  publication. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Sunday-schools 
are  to  devote  the  last  Sunday  of  the  current 
month  to  services  memorial  of  the  late  Bev. 
Alexander  Clark,  when  a  collection  will  be 
made  in  aid  of  his  family. 

Professor  Geikie,  the  distinguished  Edin¬ 
burgh  geologist,  arrived  in  this  city  from 
Scotland  on  Monday,  August  11.  He  left  on 
Tuesday  for  the  Western  States,  where  he 
will  remain,  studying  the  mountain  systems 
until  October  next.  Then  he  will  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

“The  Law  and  the  Law-Breakers,”  is  the 
title  of  a  speech  made  “  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Norwich,  held  in  the  Great  Tent, 
Monday  evening,  August  11th,  1879,  the  day 
after  the  public  defiance  of  the  Law  of  Con¬ 
necticut  securing  a  weekly  Day  of  Best.” 
The  speech-maker  is  Leonard  Woolsey  Ba¬ 
con,  “citizen  of  Norwich,”  and  the  speech 
was  printed  “  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.”  It  seems  to  us  a  most  timely  and  co¬ 
gent  utterance. 

Hon.  B.  W.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  deserving  of  praise  for  his  effort  to 
Americanize  that  branch  of  our  national  ser¬ 
vice.  It  does  not  minister  to  our  complacen¬ 
cy  to  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  seamen  in  our 
Navy  are  foreign  mercenaries,  more  than 
three-fourths  being  unnaturalized  aliens,  ma¬ 
ny  of  whom  were  deserters  from  the  naval 
and  merchant  services  of  other  nations,  and 
equally  ready  to  desert  from  ours.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  rightly  considers  that  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  service  should  be  intrusted  to  our  own 
citizens,  and  having  been  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  enlist  750  naval  apprentices,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  an  enthusiasm  among  the 
boys  of  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  which 
gives  promise  that  our  Navy  will  again  bo  of¬ 
ficered  and  manned  by  robust,  intelligent, 
and  patriotic  Americans. 


The  remains  of  Mr.  John  Johnes,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Johnes,  who  ad¬ 
ministered  communion  to  General  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  First  Pre3b3'terian  church  of  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  in  the  Winter  of  1780,  were  bu¬ 
ried  on  the  13th  inst.  in  the  cemetery  of  that 
church. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Lorimer,  principal  of  the  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege  of  London  and  the  author  of  several  well 
known  works,  including  a  memoir  of  John 
Knox. 

Mrs.  Swing,  wife  of  Rev.  Prof.  David  Swing 
of  Chicago,  died  Aug.  2d,  near  her  old  home 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  of  consumption.  She  had 
been  an  invalid  for  years. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  is  not  to  go  to  Mississippi 
to  prosecute  the  murderers  of  her  husband, 
two  children,  and  two  friends,  without  good 
counsel  and  advice.  General  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  with  his  daughter,  will  accompany 
her,  and  act  as  her  legal  counsel  and  friend. 

An  instance  of  extreme  matrimonial  lon¬ 
gevity  is  recounted  in  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat.  Recently  at  Crystal  Springs,  Yates 
county,  the  wife  of  Francis  La  Costa  died  at 
the  age  of  94  years.  She  was  a  native  of 
Bristol,  Ontario  county,  and  was  married 
Jan.  1,  1803,  in  Ulster  county.  Their  mar¬ 
ried  life  extended  over  a  period  of  76^  years. 
They  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living.  They  have  19  grandchildren  and  29 
great-grandchildren  living. 

“  Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  river,”  the 
“  plantation  ”  melody  so  popular  everywhere, 
and  which  has  been  set  to  a  Sunday-school 
hymn  and  extensively  sung  in  Methodist 
churches,  is  by  the  late  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

New  wheat  is  selling  at  $1  to  $1.05  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York ;  now  potatoes,  50c. ;  old  corn, 
45c. ;  old  oats,  36  to  40o. ;  beans,  78c.  to  $1. 

On  August  14,  lightning  struck  an  iron  tank 
on  the  United  Pipe  line,  opposite  Parker,  Pa., 
containing  18,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  tank 
was  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  burning  oil  flowed 
down  the  hillside,  destroying  five  oil  wells, 
five  dwellings,  and  a  tank  of  5,000  barrels  of 
oil.  The  total  loss  is  $40,000. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  headstones  for  soldiers’  graves  to 
be  awarded  to  D.  W.  Whitnej’  of  Troj’,  N.  Y., 
and  Samuel  G.  Bridges  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
The  price  of  the  headstones,  furnished  and 
erected,  will,  under  these  awards,  average 
about  $2.28  each. 

The  library  of  the  late  Caleb  Cushing  has 
been  received  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Lib- 
bie.  No.  2  Beacon  street,  in  Boston,  and  is 
now  being  catalogued  for  sale  at  auction 
about  October  1.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
works  on  International  Law  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  and  there  are  six  cases  of  Chinese  books. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  an  engineer  on 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  observed  a  huge  tie 
on  the  opposite  track,  which  ho  removed  just 
in  time  to  prevent  an  East-bound  train  from 
being  wrecked.  Harry  Lock,  a  tramp,  who 
was  arrested,  confessed  the  crime,  said  he 
was  out  of  money,  tired  of  life,  and  desired 
imprisonment  to  avert  starvation. 

Three  sons  of  the  Siamese  twins  Chang 
and  Eng,  are  now  living  in  Sumner  county, 
Kansas.  They  recently  appeared  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  land  olllce  In  Wichita,  In  a  contest 
in  which  one  of  them  was  a  defendant  and 
the  other  a  witness.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
intelligent,  wide-awake  citizens. 

Edison’s  telephone  has  been  placed  in  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  carbonate  mine  of  Leadville, 
Col.,  and  works  well.  The  mine  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  worked  by  orders  given  by  telephone, 
much  time  being  thus  saved.  This  is  the 
first  experiment  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It  is 
proposed  to  Introduce  Edison’s  electric  light 
in  the  mines. 

Professor  Otto  Struve,  the  eminent  astron¬ 
omer  in  charge  of  the  Russian  Observatory 
at  Pulkowa,  near  St.  Petersburg,  has  arrived 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  and 
testing  the  power  of  the  great  equatorial  tele¬ 
scope.  The  object  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  to  make  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  telescope  for  the  Russian  Ob- 
servatorj',  the  disk  of  which  shall  bo  up  to 
the  very  limit  of  vision,  and  as  large  as  the 
firm  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  can  make. 

The  Adirondack  surveying  party,  consisting 
of  ten  persons,  made  a  start,  or  was  expected 
to,  on  Saturday  week,  from  Potsdam  as  the 
point  of  beginning.  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  of 
Litchfield  Observatory,  Hamilton  College,  is 
accurately  establishing  the  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  Potsdam,  and  the  longitudinal  merid¬ 
ian  thus  obtained  will  be  used  as  a  base  line 
from  which  all  reckonings  will  be  made. 
This  survey  will  include  the  Adirondack  re¬ 
gion,  locating  its  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  of  which 
a  map  is  to  be  made. 

The  Social  Science  Association,  which  is  to 
hold  its  meeting  at  Saratoga  again  this  year. 
Sept.  9-12,  presents  an  attractive  programme. 
Papers  are  to  be  read  by  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists  and  educators  in  the  country,  among 
them  President  Porter,  Hon.  S.  Wells  Wil¬ 
liams,  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Hon.  J.  W,  Dick¬ 
inson,  Justin  Winsor,  Esq.,  Ex-president 
Woolsey,  and  others,  on  topics  relating  to 
jurisprudence,  social  economy,  finance,  prison 
discipline,  sanitary  science,  etc. 

The  Jeannette,  which  left  San  Francisco 
July  9th,  on  her  way  to  the  North,  in  pursuit 
of  fame  and  the  Pole,  arrived  at  Port  Illu- 
luck.  Island  of  Onalaska,  on  Aug.  2.  She 
was  to  sail  on  Aug.  6  for  St.  Michael’s,  after 
taking  a  supply  of  fresh  water  and  provis¬ 
ions.  Port  Illuluck  is  situated  53  degrees 
52  minutes  north ;  longitude  166  degrees  32 
minutes  west.  A  report  to  The  Herald  states 
that  the  vessel  made  the  land  in  a  dense  fog. 
The  administration  of  the  ship  is  admirable, 
perfect  discipline  prevails,  and  the  details  of 
duty  are  strictly  and  cheerfully  carried  out. 
The  spirits  and  health  of  the  crew  are  high, 
provisions  are  abundant,  and  the  scientific 
work  is  progressing,  the  naturalists  being  busy 
collecting  specimens. 

On  Friday  last  a  serious  riot  occurred  at 
Quebec,  (Canada,  in  which  two  men  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  many  wounded.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
French  section  of  the  Quebec  Ship  Laborers’ 
Benevolent  Society  adopted  for  themselves  a 
new  tariff  of  wages  and  rates.  Since  that 
time  a  deadly  feud  has  been  in  progress  be¬ 
tween  the  French  section,  which  numbers 
some  three  thousand,  and  the  Irish,  who 
count  about  two  thousand  of  the  original 
5,0(X)  of  the  parent  society.  The  Frenchmen 
had  a  procession  and  were  attacked  by  the 
Irish  with  the  above  results.  In  Lurgan,  Ire¬ 
land,  on  Saturday  last,  another  riot  broke  out, 
when  a  force  of  police  numbering  2(X)chai:ged 


on  a  mob  with  fixed  bayonets.  They  were, 
however,  beaten  back  and  twenty  of  their 
number  injured.  Rival  mobs  fired  at  each 
other  with  rifles.  One  of  the  leaders  had 
some  dynamite  in  his  possession,  which  ex¬ 
ploded,  injuring  him,  it  is  likely,  fatally. 
Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  Au¬ 
gust  15.  The  speech  from  the  throne  refer¬ 
red  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  near 
realization  of  the  remainder.  On  the  subject 
of  reforms  in  Turkey,  the  Queen  spoke  of  the 
calamities  of  the  war  as  explaining  the  de¬ 
lay,  but  declared  her  purpose  to  insist  upon 
the  Porte’s  compliance  with  its  engagements. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Times  from  Calcutta  says 
that  affairs  in  the  Rumpa  district  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  growing  out  of  the  levj’- 
leg  of  a  tax  on  palm  trees,  are  so  serious  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  person  to  the  scene  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances. 

Sixty-three  ladies  presented  themselves  at 
the  midsummer  matriculation  examination 
Just  held  at  London  University.  This  is  near¬ 
ly  six  times  as  many  female  candidates  as  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  examination  last  January,  at 
which  women  for  the  first  time  w'ere  admitted 
upon  an  equality  with  men. 

The  New  Burials  Act  does  not  meet  with 
favor  among  the  English  Nonconformists,  to 
satisfy  whose  demands  it  was  supposed  to  be 
framed.  The  churchyards  in  England  are 
the  property  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  use  of  the  Burial  Service  of  that  Church  is 
required,  as  a  rule,  at  all  interments. 

According  to  a  Liverpool  paper,  the  Great 
Eastern,  which  has  been  for  some  time  at 
Milford  Haven,  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  new 
boilers  and  machines,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000, 
to  carrj’  cattle  between  Texas  and  London. 
She  is  capable  of  holding  2,000  head  of  cattle 
and  36,000  sheep. 

A  grandson  of  Burns  has  lately  died  at 
Dumfries,  Scotland.  “  His  father,”  says  The 
Scotsman  of  Edinburgh,  “was  Bums’  eldest 
son,  and  was  at  one  time  employed  in  Somer¬ 
set  House.  The  deceased  forsome  years  con¬ 
ducted  a  school  at  Dumfries;  but  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whoso  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Campbell,  and  who  assisted  him  in  the 
work,  he  had  to  abandon  it,  and  subsequently 
he  earned  a  livelihood  by  posting  tradesmen’s 
books,  etc.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  poorhouse,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  friends,  he  was  about  a  year 
ago,  introduced  into  Moorhead’s  Hospital, 
where  he  died  on  Saturday  morning.” 

During  the  first  days  of  next  month,  on  or 
about  the  10th  of  September,  there  will  as¬ 
semble  in  Paris,  an  international  convention 
of  representative  Israelites  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Convention  will  take  in  a 
wide  range  of  discussion,  as  committees  will 
report  on  all  matters  affecting  the  status  of 
Jews  all  over  the  globe. 

The  death  of  Louis  Favre,  the  well  known 
Swiss  engineer  and  constructor  of  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel,  is  reported.  When  he  left 
the  primary  school,  he  had  only  a  hundred 
francs.  He  died  worth  his  millions.  His 
death  resulted  from  an  apopletic  stroke  after 

wAlkin^r  sovAn  or  milofli  In  ttao  tunnel 

with  a  French  engineer,  who  had  desired  to 
inspect  the  progress  made.  So  rarely  do  men 
live  to  see  their  greatest  works  completed. 

Official  salaries  are  very’  low  in  Germany 
compared  with  those  in  England.  The  en¬ 
tire  salary  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince 
Bismarck,  from  all  sources,  both  as  Prussian 
Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  is 
only  54,000  marks  ($13,500).  The  highest 
salary  of  a  Prussian  Cabinet  Minister  is  36,- 
0{X)  marks.  Pensions  are  on  the  same  mod¬ 
erate  scale.  They  are  settled  on  analogous 
principles  to  those  which  govern  the  English 
civil  service  pension  sj’stem. 

An  imperial  decree  is  published  at  Vienna, 
August  14,  constituting  the  new  Austrian 
Ministry  formed  by  Count  Taafe,  who  is 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Several  posts  in  the  new  Ministry 
fall  to  the  Liberals,  in  addition  to  the  port¬ 
folios  which  they  previously  held. 

Two-thirds  of  Cyprus  is  at  present  “a 
parched,  thistle  -  covered  wilderness”;  but 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  that  there  is  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  believed  to  bo  inexhaustible, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  days 
gone  by,  when  irrigation  was  practised,  the 
sterile  plain  was  a  granary. 

A  Thing  of  Questionable  Valne. 

The  efficacy  of  the  new  Pope’s  blessing  will 
now  be  tested  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  ship 
canal  scheme  received  the  benediction  of  Leo 
XIII.  M.  de  Lesseps  will  need  considerable 
aid  from  some  source,  if  ho  cuts  a  channel 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  blessing  of  the  late 
Pius  IX.  had  no  value  on  ’change  whatever, 
and  was  reckoned  an  untoward  incident  by 
many. 

city  and  Vicinity. 

The  examination  of  the  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  tenement-houses  of  this  city  is  going 
slowly  on.  It  will  occupy,  probably,  three 
months  or  more.  The  inspectors,  who  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions  of  medicine  and  civil  engineering, 
are  doing  the  work  with, .  certainly  hopeful, 
thoroughness. 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company  are  building  a  new  freight  de¬ 
pot  at  the  foot  of  Chambers  street,  whieh  will 
extend  600  feet  out  in  the  water,  making  it 
163  feet  longer  than  any  pier  on  the  North 
river.  _ 


aim  iittginegga 

New  York,  Monday,  August  18,  1879. 

The  bank  return  of  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $5,343,500  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $14,008,550,  against  $20,242,525 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $12,792,050  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  an  increase  this  week  of  $1,375,000 ;  the 
specie  is  down  $70,900;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $6,461,500 ;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  decreased  $4,765,600,  and 
the  circulation  is  increased  $37,400. 

The  money  market  was  disturbed  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  rate  for  call  loans  on 
stocks,  which  opened  on  Monday  at  6a7  per 
cent.,  and  so  ruled  for  three  days,  reached  7 
and  a  bonus  of  1-16,  with  even  |  reported, 
both  on  Thursday  and  on  Friday.  The  large 
sales  of  stocks  which  accompanied  the  growth 
of  this  stringency  led  to  a  return  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  the  first  rates  of  the  Week,  5a7  per 
cent.,  and  5  was  the  last  rate  paid. 

The  stock  speculation  culminated  on  Tues¬ 
day  with  Lake  Shore  further  advanced  from 


87 j  to  93,  Northwestern  from  77 J  to  80|,  St. 
Paul  from  67J  to  69  J,  and  Western  Union  from 
93J  to  95}.  The  extreme  fall  was  to  83J  in 
Lake  Shore,  73J  in  Northwestern,  64  in  St. 
Paul,  and  90i  in  Western  Union ;  a  rally  of 
about  2  per  cent,  succeeded,  and  the  latest 
bids  are  85,  74},  65  and  92.  This  absorbing 
movement  told  against  every  attempt  at  a 
steady  advance  in  other  stocks.  Quotations 
generally  are  not  as  good  as  a  week  ago,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  Southwestern  stocks  are 
higher,  notably  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
preferred.  The  market  closed  much  quieter 
after  its  severe  decline. 

Government  bonds  were  much  depressed 
during  the  week,  with  sales  of  4  per  cents  as 
low  as  lOOJ  and  4j8  and  fives  in  proportion. 
A  sharp  rally  followed  and  the  fours  closed  at 
lOlg  bid ;  but  quotations  are  still  j|a}  lower 
than  a  week  ago  for  all  except  the  sixes. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  In  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 


a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 
United  States  is,  1907,  coupon...  .101}  1001  1002 

United  States  l)s.  1891,  coup . 106}  105}  105 

United  StatesSs,  1881,  coup . 109|  109}  lOSj 

New  York  Central . 190  116  109! 

Bock  Island . 141}  140  114 

Pacific  Mall .  17l  15J  162 

Milwaukee  b  St.  Paul .  69j  63}  51} 

Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul  preferred..  96)  94)  70} 

Lake  Shore .  93  83}  642 

Chicago  ft  Northwestern .  801  731  35 

Chicago  a  Northwestern  pref. .. .  99|  97}  671 

Western  Union .  95)  901  9l} 

Union  Pacific . 79}  761  64} 

Del.,  Lack.,  a  Western . 61)  56)  512 

New  Jersey  Central .  69  49  33} 

Del.  a  Hudson  Canal .  49}  46)  49 

Morris  a  Essex .  93  90}  89) 

Panama .  —  —  195 

Erie . 98}  26}  161 

Ohio  a  Mississippi . 16}  15)  7| 

Harlem . 155  155  139 

Hanulbal  a  St.  Joseph....  . 90  18)  19 

Hannibal  a  St.  Joseph  pref . 43}  41  99) 

Michigan  Central .  86}  81)  66) 

Illinois  Central.. .  87}  86)  79) 

Wabash .  39  Mj  13} 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  the 
sales  at  the  brokers’  board  in  Wall  street 


amounted  at  par  value  to  $1,000,000  of  bank 
stock;  $17,230,650 of  State  bonds;  $70,252,400 
of  government  bonds ;  $172,373,450  of  railroad 
bonds;  and  $3,234,830,600  of  railroad  stocks. 
The  total  foots  up  about  $3, 496, 000, (XX).  This 
is  a  pretty  little  sum.  At  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent,  the  commissions  to  brokers,  count¬ 
ing  only  one  commission  to  a  transaction, 
come  to  $4,370,0(X),  or  over  $6(X),0(X)  a  month, 
or  $20,0(X)  a  day. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 


NEW  TOBK,  Monday,  Aug.  18, 1879. 

Bbeadstuffs  opened  the  week  very  dull,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  heavy  rain  checking  the  local  trade,  and 
shippers  holding  off  in  view  ol  large  receipts.  We 
quote;  Flour— Superfine,  t3  50a4;  extra  State,  4c., 
$4.10a4.30;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.40a6.75; 
do.  Winter  shipping  extras,  $4.20a4.65;  do.  XX  and 
XXX,  $4.75a5.75;  Minnesota  patents,  $5.95a7.96;  city 
shipping  extras,  $4  95a5.25;  Southern  bakers’  and 
family  brands,  $5,95a6;  Southern  shipping  extras, 
t4.6ba6.15. 

Wheat  rather  firmer  for  Winter,  but  quiet:  sales 
257,000  bush.,  including  No.  3  Spring,  $1;  No.  3  do., 
90c. ;  No.  9  red  Wlntei ,  $1.08}al.09 ;  No.  9  amber,  $1.08} 
al.08).;  and  No.  1  white,  $1.10);  for  future  delivery, 
332,000  bush..  Including  No.  2  amber,  $1.08)  for  Sep¬ 
tember;  No  1  white,  $1.10)  for  August  and  $1.10  for 
September;  and  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.08}al.09  for 
August,  $1.09  for  September,  and  1.09}al.09)  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  Bye  and  barley  quiet.  Oats  dull  and  unset¬ 
tled,  the  storm  checking  the  movement;  sales  44,000 
bush,  at  30a33c.  for  mixed,  and  33a40c.  for  white,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  9  mixed  39c.,  and  do.  white  35}36c.  In¬ 
dian  corn  rather  steadier,  though  the  demand  was 
but  moderate ;  sales  on  the  spot  86,000  bush.,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  9  mixed  at  46}c.  in  store,  and  46}a46)c.  afloat; 
ungraded,  4Sa47c.;  yellow,  48a49c. ;  white,  63a57c. ; 
rouMd  yoJJow.  STaSSc.  ■  and  Xor  future  dellvery^l84,000 
buen.  No.  a  mixed  at  47jo.  for  ootooer,  4oraM|«.  #.— 
September. 

COTTON— Spots  quiet  at  }c.  advance.  Middling  up¬ 
lands  ll)c.  Futures  advanced  2al9  points,  except  the 
later  mouths,  closing  at  11.55c.  for  August. 


Fbesh  FBVIT8 — Apples — Bed  Astrachan,  up-river, 
per  bbl.,  $2.S0a9.75;  red  Astrachan,  Jersey,  per  bbl., 
$1.60a2.25;  Nyack  pippin,  prime,  per  bbl.,  $9;  orange 
pippin,  prime,  per  bbl.,  $1.25al  75;  strawberry,  per 
bbl  ,  $1.75a9  95;  sour  bough,  per  bbl.,  $lal.50;  sweet 
bough,  per  bbl.,  $lal  50.  Pears— Bartlett,  Southern, 
per  crate,  $la9;  Bartlett,  up-river,  per  bbl.,  $3a5; 
Bartlett,  Jersey,  per  bbl.,  $9a4.50;  Flemish  Beauty, 
up-river,  per  bbl.,  $9.60a3;  Clapp’s  Favorite,  up-river, 
per  bbl.,  $9.50a3;  Catharine,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl., 
$1.60al  75;  Bell,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.,  $1.26al.75; 
Buffum,  per  bbl.,  $1.50al.75;  cooking  pears,  per  bbl., 
Hal. 50.  Peaches  —  Maryland  and  Delaware — Craw¬ 
ford,  per  crate,  $lal60;  do.  per  basket,  75ca$1.95; 
Early  York,  i)er  crate,  90c.b$1.25;  York,  Sprigs,  per 
basket,  90c.a$l;  York,  plain,  per  basket,  60a80c. ;  Jer¬ 
sey,  common,  per  basket,  30a60c.  Grapes — Delaware, 
Southern,  per  lb.,  10al3c. ;  Ives,  Southern,  per  case  of 
18  3-lb.  bxs.,  $9.50^;  Concord,  i>ercasoof  18  3-lb.  bxs., 
$3.25a3.50;  Ives,  North  Carolina,  in  baskets,  per  lb., 
4a5c. 


Gbocebies— Rio  ooffee  was  in  active  demand  at  late 
prices ;  cargoes,  14}al41c. ;  sales  17,601  bags  p.  t.  Mild 
grades  steady,  with  1,300  bags  Maracaibo  quoted  ll)a 
16)c.  Bice  and  molasses  quiet  and  unchanged.  Raw 
sugars  steady  and  quiet;  refined  unchanged;  stand¬ 
ard  “A,"  8}c. ;  hards,  8)a8)c. 

Hat  and  Stbaw — Supplies  are  fair,  but  demand  is 
good.  New  hay  is  at  60c.  for  shipping;  70s80c.  for 
prime  and  55a60c.  for  medium.  Old  hay  quoted  at 
60c.  for  shipping  and  70a83c.  for  prime  retail  quali¬ 
ties  ;  medium  at  60a65c.  Straw  at  46a60c.  for  long  rye, 
40a45c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  30a35c. 

PBO VISIONS— Pork  steady  and  quiet;  sales  on  the 
spot  960  bbls.  mess,  $8.9Sa9 ;  for  future  delivery,  sales 
1,950  bbls.  September  $8.85  and  October  $8.96.  Ba¬ 
con  held  higher  in  sympathy  with  Chicago;  long 
clear,  5a5.10c.  bid  and  asked;  half  and  half,  6.30c. 
Cut  meat  quiet  and  unchanged;  sales  13,000  lbs.  rib 
bellies,  13  lbs.,  6)c. ;  10  boxes  do.,  14  lbs.,  5)c.;  15  do. 
clear  do.,  15  lbs.,  p.  t.  Lard  was  steady  on  the  spot 
and  lower  for  options;  sales  on  thesix>t  100  tcs.  prime 
city,  6.95c. ;  169  do.  Western,  6a6.06c. ;  960  do.,  to  arrive, 
6.06c.,  closing  6.09)c. ;  for  future  delivery,  sales,  6,760 
tcs.  August,  6.09)c. ;  September,  6.02)a6.00c. ;  October, 
6.07)a6.10c. ;  December,  5.87)c. ;  all  the  year,  6.90a 
5.86c. ;  refined  quiet  at  6}c.  for  continental  lots.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheese  quiet  and  Irregular.  Eggs  steady  at 
13al6c.,  latter  for  near-by  stock. 

SUNDBIES — Rosins  quiet  at  $1.30al.39)  for  common 
to  good  strained.  Spirits  turpentine  more  active  and 
steady;  sales  400  bbls.  in  yard  at  96}c.  Petroleum 
dull  and  nominal,  at  6}c.  for  refined  in  bbls.,  and  8)a 
lU}c.  for  cases.  Tallow  steady  and  fairly  active,  at 
6jc. 

Pocltby— There  is  a  very  fair  Inquiry  for  the  best 
lots  of  chickens  and  of  fowls  at  steady  prices. 

Seed — Rough  flax  for  future  delivery  is  quoted  at 
$1.40al.49).  Timothy  is  inactive;  quoted  at  il.70al.75. 
Clover  is  in  steady  demand ;  Western  quoted  at  6}a7c. 
lor  prime,  and  7}c.  lor  choice,  and  State  at  7)a7}c. 

Vegetables — Potatoes  are  more  freely  offered,  and 
prices  less  firmly  held.  Quotations  are :  Long  Island, 
fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.95al  50. 

Wool — The  sales  ol  the  past  week  in  Boston  were 
large, comprising  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  market 
appears  to  be  entirely  recovered  from  the  recent  de¬ 
pression,  resulting  In  an  advance  of  2c.  per  lb.  from 
the  lowest  point.  Some  holders  are  not  even  sellers 
at  the  Improvement,  as  higher  prices  are  looked  for. 
The  demand  for  washed  fleeces  Is  more  active  than  at 
any  time  since  the  new  clip  began  to  arrive,  and 
combing  and  delaine  selections  have  attracted  more 
attention.  Sales  comprise  Ohio  X,  XX,  and  No.  1  at 
36a49c. ;  Michigan  X  and  No.  1  at  34a38c. ;  Wisconsin 
fleeces  at  33a41c. ;  combing  and  delaine  fleeces  at  38a 
44c.;  unwashed  combing  at  29a30c.;  unwashed  and 
unmerchantable  fleeces  at  21a39)c. ;  Eastern  and  val¬ 
ley  Oregon  at  96a32c. ;  Georgia  at  31a36c. ;  Missouri  at 
at  95a29)c. ;  Kentucky  at  30c. ;  Tennessee  at  33c. ;  Ter¬ 
ritory  at  19s98c. ;  Nevada  at  29)a93c. ;  Colorado  at  38a 
95c.;  tub  washed  at  37a40c. ;  Texas  at  37)c.;  scoured  at 
38a60c. ;  super  and  X  pulled  at  24a46c.  The  trans¬ 
actions  In  California  were  the  largest  for  many  weeks, 
comprising  616,500  lbs.  at  18a36c.,  mostly  choice  north¬ 
ern. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  18, 1879. 

Beeves — Including  arrivals  of  Saturday,  fresh  offer¬ 
ings  of  beeves  were  300  car  loads,  or  4,690  bead.  Tex¬ 
ans  were  dull,  weak,  and  a  fraction  lower,  while  all 
grades  of  native  steers  were  In  demand  at  an  advance 
of  about  }c.  per  lb.  Te.xans  and  Colorado  steers  sold 
at  6)a8c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  64s55  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ; 
native  do.  at  8al0}c.,  to  dress  65a67  lbs.,  with  a  few 
tope  at  10)c.,  and  some  Virginia  cows  at  7o.,  to  dress 
54  lbs.  Aliout  900  fat  steers  were  reserved  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  exporters.  Shipments  for  the  week,  2,450 
live  cattle  and  3,176  quarters  of  beef.  Total  for  the 
week  was  19,916,  the  week  previous  13,489. 

CALVES— Receipts  for  the  week,  4  460.  Market  quiet 
at  9a3c.  per  lb.  fur  grassers,  and  4a6c.  tor  veals. 

SBEEP  AND  LAMBS  plenty  and  dull,  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency,  especially  for  lambs.  Sheep  sold  at 
$4a5.65  per  100  lbs. ;  lambs  at  $5.30a6.96  per  100  lbs. 
Spipments  tor  the  week,  775  carcasses  of  mutton  and 
1,165  live  sheep.  Receipts  lor  two  days,  13,970.  For 
the  week  36,949. 

SWINE— Receipts  to-day  and  yesterday  7,300,  mak 
Ing  18,119  far  the  week,  against  30,878  for  the  previous 
week.  Three  car  loads  were  for  sale  alive  and  hold¬ 
ing  for  $4sl.25  per  100  lbs.,  with  one  car  load  sold  at 
$4.90.  Market  closed  Arm.  Dressed  hogs  4ia5c.,  and 
pigs  5)a5}c. 
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